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FRENCH GRAMMAR. 



OF THB UTILITY OF LEARNING FRENCH. 

My dear little Son, 

1, Before we set about learning any thing, be it what it 
may, it is right that we ascertain the thing to be such as is 
likely to be useful to us ; and it is but reasonable that the 
usefulness should, in point of magnitude, bear a just pro- 
portion to the expense, whether of money or of time, de- 
manded by the task which we are going to encounter. If 
I did not think the French language a thing of this charac- 
ter, I certainly should not wish you to learn it. But a 
very little reflection will convince you, that it is a branch 
of learning, which, in the present age, stands, in the scale 
of importance, next after that of our native language. 

■ 

2. It would be tedious, my dear Richard, to enumerate 
all the reasons for learning French ; but, when I tell you, 
that the laws of England were, for several centuries, 
written and administered in French; that some of the 
present statutes stand in that language ; that a great part 
of the law terms, in use at this day, are also French ; were 
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I to tell you only this, you would, I hope, see a motive 
more than sufficient to induce you to undertake the learn- 
ing of this language ; especially when you find that I have 
done all in ray power to render the undertaking easy and 
pleasant. 

3. There are, however, many other motives of equal, 
and some, perhaps, of greater weight. The French lan- 
guage is the language of all the courts of Europe. The 
cause of this is of ho consequence : the fact is all that we 
have to do with here ; and that is undeniable. Then, ob- 
serve, that, though each of the great nations of Europe 
generally insists that the treaties, to which it is a party, 
shall be in its own language, or in Latin ; yet, the French 
is, in spite of all the efforts that have been made to pre- 
vent it, the universal lauguage of negotiations. Few, in- 
deed, comparatively speaking, are the persons employed 
in this way; but, the instances, in which, for purposes 
connected with war or with foreign commerce, it is neces- 
sary to be master of the French language, are by no means 
few nor of little importance. 

4. In the carrying on of trade, and in the affairs of 
merchants, it is frequently absolutely necessary to be able 
to speak and to write French. A young man, whether in 
trade of wholesale or of retail, and especially in the count- 
ing-house of a merchant, is worth, a great deal more when he 
possesses the French language than when he does not. To 
travel on the continent of Europe without being able to 
speak French is to be, during such travelling, a sort of 
Deaf and Dumb person. Humiliation and mortification 
greater than this it is hardly possible to imagine ; and 
these will be by no means diminished by the reflection, 
that we owe them to our own want of attention and in- 
dustry. 
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5. Though many of the French books are translated 
into English, the far greater part are not ; and, in every 
branch of knowledge, great indeed is the number of those 
books which it may be useful to read. But, were there only 
the pain arising from the want of a knowledge of French, 
when we fall into a company, where we hear one of our 
own nation conversing with a Frenchman, this alone 
ought to be more than sufficient to urge a young person 
on to the study. I remember a young lady, in Long 
Island, who had been out on a visit to a house where one 
of the company happened to be a French lady who could 
not speak English, and where a young American lady 
had been interpretress between this foreigner and the rest 
of the company ; and I shall never forget the manner in 
which the first mentioned young lady expressed the sense 
of her humiliation : M I never, before," said she, " in all 

M my life, felt envy : but, there was Miss , first turning 

n to the right and then to the left, and, at each -turn, 
" changing her language ; and there sat I like a post, feel- 
M ing myself more her inferior than I can describe." 

6. It is really thus. This talent gives, in such cases, 
not only an air of superiority, but also a reasonable and 
just claim to real superiority ; because it must be manifest 
to every one, that it is the effect of attention and of 
industry as well as of good natural capacity of mind. It 
is not a thing like dancing or singing, perfection in the 
former of which is most likely to arise from an accidental 
pliancy of the limbs, and in the latter, from an organiza- 
tion of the throat and lungs, not less accidental : it is not 
a thing of this sort, but a thing, the possession of which 
necessarily implies considerable powers of mind, and a 
meritorious application of those powers. Besides these 
considerations, there is this : that by learning French well 
you will really become more thoroughly Acquainted with 

. b2 
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your own language. If Dr. Johnson had known the 
French language, he could have committed scarcely any 
of those numerous blunders (relating to words from the 
French) which are contained in his Dictionary, and of which 
I will here give you a specimen. He has this passage : 
" Rabbet : a joint made by paring two pieces of wood, 
" so that they wrap over one another." Then, the verb, 
he has thus : " To rabbet : to pare down two pieces of 
" wood so as to fit one another." The Doctor meant, " to 
" make them fit one another." But, to our point : The 
Doctor says, that to rabbet comes from the French verb 
rabbatre, which means to bate, or abate, to bring down. 
So, says the Doctor, to rabbet comes from rabbatre ; for, 
the wood is brought down by the carpenter's tool ! What ! 
Doctor? to bate, abate, the wood! This is far-fetched 
indeed. Now, if the Doctor had known French only tole- 
rably well, he would have known that rabot is a carpen- 
ter's plane ; that raboter is to plane wood with a carpenter's 
plane; and that boards fitted together by means of the 
plane, and not by means of the saw, the chisel, or other 
tools, are boards rabotts, or, in English, raboted. How 
plain is all this! And how clear it is that we have 
here got a piece of nonsense in our language, because 
Dr. Johnson did not know French ! 

7. Having now spoken of the motives to the learning of 
French, I shall, in the next Letter, speak of the way to go 
to work and how to proceed, in order to accomplish the ob- 
ject Before, however, I proceed further, let me explain 
to you the meaning of the numerical figures which I have 
used here, from 1 to 7. Each of the portions of writing, dis- 
tinguished by these^ figures respectively, is called a para- 
graph; and, as you, in the course of the letters that 1 
am addressing to you, will find yourself frequently directed 
to look at parts of them other than the part which you 
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are then reading, you will more quickly find the thing 
which you want, by being referred to the paragraph than 
you would, if you were referred to the page. 

8. The hope which I entertain of seeing you write, and 
of hearing you speak French correctly is, I am sure, 
equalled by the desire which you have not to disappoint 
that hope. My dear little son, I beg you to remember, 
that, to succeed in an undertaking like this requires great 
assiduity and perseverance; but, remember also, that 
nothing is justly gained without labour of some sort or 
other ; and, bear constantly in mind, that, in proportion to 
your increase in knowledge and talent, will be the increase 
of the satisfaction of your affectionate father, 



Kensington, 
Vth June, 1824. 



WILLIAM COBBETT. 
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ON THE WAY OF GOING TO WORK AND OF PROCEEDING IN THE 

learning of french. 

My dear Richard, 

9. It is not sufficient that the thing wc seek to gain is use- 
ful in its nature ; nor is it sufficient, that, in addition to this, 
we are assiduous aud persevering in the pursuit of it : we 
must go the right way to work, set out and go on in the 
right path; or our labour, if not wholly lost, will be, 
in great part at least, spent in vain. 

10. Parents innumerable well know, that young people 
of good capacity frequently spend year after year in what is 
called learning French ; and that, at the end of the time, they 
really know very little of the matter. Out of a thousand 
of those who are usually, at the schools, denominated 
" French Scholars,'' there are, perhaps, not twenty who 
ever become able to write a letter or to hold a conversa- 
tion in French. How did it happen, then, that I, who had 
every disadvantage to make head against ; who began to 
ttudy French in the woods of North America, in 1791 ; 
who crossed the Atlantic ocean twice between that year 
and 1793 ; how did it happen, that I, who had never had 
a master to assist me but one single month in 1792, should, 
in 1793, write and publish, in the French language, a 
Grammar for the teaching of French people English, 
which Grammar, first published at Philadelphia, found its 
way to France, and has long been, for the purpose for 
which it was intended, in general use throughout all the 
countries of Europe? 
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11. True, I was very assiduous, very persevering (as 
I trust, you will be), and I had also good natural capacity ; 
but, my firm belief is, that, in these respects, I did not 
exceed any one of thousands upon thousands, who, after 
years of expense to their parents and of torment to them- 
selves, give up the pursuit in disgust, from perceiving that 
they have really learned nothing that is worthy of being 
called French. Nor is this result at all surprising, when 
Nve come to look into the books called " French Gram- 
mar*" where we find such a mass of confusion, that the 
wonder is, not that so few persons learn French, but that 
it is ever learned by any one at all 

12. I found it necessary to make a sort of Grammar for 
myself; to write down the principles and rules as I went 
on ; to pick ray way along by means of the Dictionary; to 
4$et over the difficulties by mere dint of labour. When I 
afterwards came to teach the English language to French 
people id Philadelphia, I found that none of the Grammars, 
then to be had, were of much use to me. 1 found them so 
defective, that I wrote down instructions and gave them to 
my scholars in manuscript. At the end of a few months, 
this became too troublesome ; and these manuscript-in- 
structions assumed the shape of a Grammar in print, the 
copy-right of which I sold to Thomas Bradford, a book- 
seller of Philadelphia, for a hundred dollars, or, twenty 
two pounds, eleven shillings and sixpence ; which Gram- 
mar, under the title of Mattre d'Anglois, is, as I have just 
observed, now in general use all over Europe. 

13. The great fault of all the French Grammars, that I 
have met with, js that which, as Mr. Tull tells us, Lord 
Bacon found in the books on farming and gardening; 
namely, that they contain no principles : or, in other words, 
that they give us no reason* for our doing that which they 
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tell us we must do. Indeed, these Grammars are, as far 
as my observation has gone, little more than masses of 
rules, of vocabularies, and of tables; things heaped toge- 
ther, apparently, for the express purpose of loading the 
memory and of creating disgust. These Grammars take 
the scholar into the subject without any preparation ; they 
give him no clear description, or account, of the thing which 
he is going to learn ; their manner of going from one topic 
to another is so abrupt, that all is unconnected in the mind 
of the scholar ; they seldom, or never, give him any reason 
for any thing that he is instructed to do ; they never ex* 
plain to him that which he does not understand by that 
which he does understand ; and, in short, they are of very 
little use to either master or scholar. 

14. In the Grammar, which I am now writing for you, 
I shall endeavour to make the undertaking as little weari- 
some as possible. But, even here, I should observe to you, 
that a foreign language is a thing not to be learned with- 
out labour, and a great deal of labour, too. It is a valu- 
able acquisition ; and there must be value given for it. It 
is a thing to be purchased only with labour ; and the greater 
part of that labour must be performed by the scholar. 

15. I have to perform the double task of teaching you 
Grammar, and of teaching you French. If you knew your 
own language grammatically, the undertaking would be 
much easier for me and much easier for you ; but, let it be 
remembered, that, in proportion to the greatness of the 
difficulty is the merit which justice awards to success. I 
have adopted the epistolary form, that is, I write in the form 
of Letters, for the sake of plainness, and, at the same time, 
for the sake of obtaining and securing your attention. We 
«re naturally more attentive to that which is addressed to 
us, than we are to that which reaches our ear or our eye as 
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mere unpointed observation. You do not yet know what 
it is that grammarians call impersonal*; but, in giving in- 
structions, the impersonal mode of speaking must be less 
forcible as well as less clear than the personal. " You 
must take care," is a very different thing from " care must 
be taken; 9 or, it has, at any rate, a very different effect 
upon the reader. 

16. The manner, in which I propose to proceed in the 
teaching of you, is this : First, I shall, in Letter III., ex- 
plain to you what Grammar is, what is the meaning of the 
word. I shall, then, in Letter IV., teach you what are the 
different parts of speech, or sorts of words. I shall treat of 
the nature and use of each of these sorts of words, or parts 
of speech ; and, at every stage, I shall show you, in the 
plainest manner that I am able, the difference between 
your own language and the French language : for, this it 
is that you want to learn ; to be able to say in the latter 
that which you are able to say in the former. That part 
* of Grammar, which distinguishes one part of speech from 
another, which treats of the relationship of words, and 
which shows how and under what circumstances, and for 
what purposes, they change their form ; this part of Gram- 
mar is called Etvmolooy. When, therefore, I shall, in 
Letters from V. to XII., inclusive, have gone through the 
Etymology of all the parts of speech, taking care to keep 
constantly before you the difference between the French 
and English languages, I shall, in letter X1IL, give you 
some Exercises in order to fix firmly in your memory the 
nature and properties of each of the parts of speech. I 
shall next go to the Syntax, or the putting *of words into 
sentences. But, before I do this, I shall stop you a little 
to learn the Genders of Noun$ % and tbe Conjugations of 
Verbs. To introduce this great mass of matter at an earlier 
period would pause such great interruptions, that your 

b 5 
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study of Etymology would be broken into parcels, sepa- 
rated by chasms much too wide. Yet this mass of matter 
must not be passed over : it must be encountered and mas- 
tered before you proceed to the Syntax. This matter will 
be the subject of Letter XIV. ; and, then, from Letter 
XV. to Letter XXVII., both inclusive, I shall give you 
the Syntax; or, as I described it before, that part of Gram- 
mar, which teaches us how to put words into sentences. 
Here also I shall take the parts of speech one by one, 
from the Article to the Conjunction ; and, at the end of my 
observations and rules relative to each, I shall give you 
an Exercise ; that is to say, a list of sentences, each of 
which will contain some word, or words, bringing into 
practice the rules and instructions just given you. These 
Exercises will consist of English sentences to be put into 
French ; for, as to putting French into English you will 
do that pretty well by the time that you get to Letter 
XIII. To put the English into French will be no easy 
matter ; but, then, I shall lead you along so gradually, the 
sentences will be so short and so simple at first, and, from 
the first exercise to the twentieth (for there will be twenty), 
I shall make the previous one so effectually smooth the 
way to its successor, that, I hope, you will find no difficul- 
ties that steady application will not quickly overcome. In 
the framing of these Exercises I have not (as most other 
grammarians have done) put part of the French under the 
English. In my Grammar (called the Maitre d'Anglois) 
I did this in compliance with fashion. But, experience 
has taught me, that the best way is, to give the English 
only, to let the scholar put the whole of the French as well 
as he can, and then, that he may be able to see whether 
he have made good French or not, to give him a complete 
translation of each Exercise at the end of tne Grammar. 
This is the method that I shall pursue. I shall avoid 
Notes and every other thing calculated to draw off, or to 
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enfeeble, your attention. I shall not teaze you with 
Exceptions beyond what utility demands. I shall not 
call you off from a rule to read a note of half a page on 
exceptions relating to words which you might, perhaps, 
never see in use four times in your life. 1 shall leave 
these things to those pennons who are fond of curiosities; 
and shall be content to assist you in the acquiring of that 
which is useful I shall, in the giving of my instructions, 
make use of the plainest language ; I shall endeavour to 
express myself in the clearest manner ; and shall avoid 
every thing which shall appear to me likely to bewilder 
you or to make you weary. In short, I shall talk to you 
in the most familiar manner ; I shall give you reasons for 
doing that which I tell you ought to be done ; I shall write 
you Letters that I hope you would not think very dull, 
though they were formed into a book merely to read 
through, 

— 

* 

17. But, there is the speaking of French, It is some- 
thing, and a great deal too, to be able to read French ; it is 
more to be able to translate it into English ; it is still more 
to be able to translate English into French: but, there is 
still the speaking of French, which is, as to this matter, the 
great, general, practical, and desired talent. Mind, how- 
ever, that, in the acquiring of this talent, this great accom- 
plishment, you are got full nine-tenths of the way, when 
you have learned to translate (upon paper) English into 
French. I mean, of course, to translate well and with faci- 
lity. When you have carried your acquisition thus far, 
there remains nothing but the sound, and it is quite sur- 
prising how quickly the ear and the tongue do their part of 
the business. When, however, we reflect, the reasons are 
plain enough. It is sound that is to be acquired ; and 
where we, take the day through, can possibly write one 
word, we hear and utter thousands. Still, to learn the 
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sound you must hear it. To acquire a proper pronuncia- 
tion of French (or of any foreign language) is absolutely 
impossible without practice ; without hearing others speak, 
and without speaking to those who are able to correct you 
when you pronounce badly. Sounds admit not of being 
described upon paper. I shall, under the head of Pbosodt, 
in Letter 111., prove to you that it is impossible for any 
human being to give written rules that can be of any use 
In teaching you how to pronounce French words. But, 
though, in order to learn to speak French, you must have 
the assistance of a teacher, or must live amongst, or be a 
good deal amongst, those who speak that language, still, as 
1 said before, the task is nine-tenths performed when you 
have acquired all that the grammar will teach you. But, it 
is not necessary for you to go through the Grammar before 
you begin to learn to pronounce; that is to say, if you have 
a teacher, or any one to instruct you in reading. You 
may, after you have got well into the grammar, be learning 
to pronounce words at the same time that you are learning 
the principles of the language. How you are to proceed 
in doing this, what you are to read, and other particulars 
relative to this matter, you will find mentioned in Letter III. 

18. The general error of those who attempt to learn 
French, is, that, the moment they have begun to study > 
they want to get to reading French books, to translating 
and to speaking. And this is very natural, because it seema 
like having actually gotten possession of part of the thing 
so anxiously sought after. But, this is going too fast : it is, 
haste but not speed. The best way is to go patiently, 
through the grammar as far as the end of Letter XIII. 
before you attempt to read or to pronounce, even if yoi^ 
have a teacher. Your manner of proceeding ought to be 
this: read Letter 111. ten times over, and then write it 
twice over. Go on thus to the end of Letter XIII. By 
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the time that you have advanced thus far, which will be in 
about a month from the time that you begin, you will find 
that you have learned a great deal. You will begin to see 
your way through that, which, at the outset, appeared to be 
utterly impenetrable. You will, therefore, have courage 
to proceed with the remaining Letters in the same way, 
reading ten times and writing down twice. But, here, you 
will have ExercUe$. These, being merely English sen- 
tences for you to translate, need not be read, till you come 
to translate them. When you have read ten times and 
copied twice the Letter, for instance, on the Syntax of 
Articles, you will translate the Exercise in that Letter. 
Thus you will proceed to the end. Particular instructions 
relative to the manner of going on in translating you will 
find in Letter XVII., just before you begin this part of 
your labours. 

19. After you have gone through the whole of the rules 
and instructions, and have translated the whole of the 
Exercises, and have done this well, you will, of course, 
know how to write French tolerably well. Very easy will 
it be to learn to speak after this. But if you, too impatient 
to go thoroughly into the subjects of your grammar, hasten 
onto reading and to speaking without knowing any thing of 
the principles of the language, you will, in all probability, 
never speak French much better than an English footman, 
or lady's maid, who has been for a while in France. The 
first and the main thing is the Grammar : that well learned, 
the rest is easy ; but, that imperfectly learned, the remain- 
der of your way is full of difficulty, and you never arrive 
at any thing approaching towards perfection. There aTe 
persons enough able to utter, or to put upon paper, sen- 
tences of broken French ; to ask people how they do, to 
talk of the weather, to call for victuals and drink ; but, this 
is not being a French scJiolar; and, I hope that nothing 
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short of meriting this appellation will satisfy you. I 
shall slur nothing over. I know what were the diffi- 
culties the most troublesome to me. I remember the 
parts of the Grammar which were to me the most abstruse, 
and which it cost me the most time to be able to under- 
stand. These parts, therefore, I shall take particular pains 
to make plain and easy to you. In short, on ray part, n« 
effort shall be wanting ; and, let me hope, that none will be 
wanting on yours. 
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LETTER III. 



OF LANGUAGE AND OF GRAMMAR GENERALLY, AND OF THE 
DIFFERENT BRANCHES, OR DIVISIONS, OF GRAMMAR. 

My dear Richard, 

20. In pursuance of what I have said in paragraph 15, 
I am now about to explain to you what Language and 
Grammar are, in a general sense. 

21. Language is a French word as well as an English 
oue. We take it, like a great many other of our words, 
from the French. Langue, in French, means tongue ; 
and, Language means, if fully stated, the things belong- 
ing to the tongue, or the things about which the tongue is 
employed, which things are words. 

22. Grammar is a science, which teaches us how to make 
use of words in a proper manner; for, without some prin- 
ciple, or rule, in the using of words, we should have no 
standard whereby to ascertain their meaning. The main 
principles of Grammar apply to all languages alike ; and 
this you will, in the next Letter, see fully illustrated in my 
account of the different Parts of Speech, or Sorts of 
Words. 

23. But, before I enter on this matter, I must speak of 
the different Branches, or Divisions, of Grammar; for, 
we must approach our subject by degrees and in a re- 
gular manner, and clearly understand what we are talking 
about, or we go on in vain. Grammar is usually dU 
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vided into four Branches, which are thus named : Ortho- 
graphy, Prosody, Etymology, and Syntax. 

24. ORTHOGRAPHY means yelling, or word-mak- 
ing ; and the rules relating to it merely teach us what 
letters different words are to be composed of. It divides 
the letters into Vowels and Consonants. This is so very 
simple a matter, that it will be only necessary to add, 
under this head, a few remarks as to the difference be- 
tween the English Alphabet (or set of letters) and that 
of the French. The French Alphabet has no K and no 
W. It has all the other of our letters ; and it has none 
that our alphabet has not. But, though there be no K and 
no \V used in the French language, the French use these 
letters when they have to write the proper names of per- 
sons or places, which contain these letters ; as Kingston, 
or Winchester ; because, if they were to put any other 
letter, or letters, in lieu of the K and W, they, in fact, 
would not be understood as speaking of the same places.' 
Nevertheless, they do take this liberty in certain cases ; 
for, they call Warsaw Versovie. They have, then, twenty- 
four letters in their Alphabet. They are written and 
printed in the same form that ours are. 



A. a. 


I. i. 


R. r. 


B. b. 


J. j. 


S. s. 


C. c. 


L. 1. 


T. t. 


D.d. 


M. m. 


U. u. 


E. e. 


N. n. 


V. V. 


F. r. 


O. o. 


X. x. 


G. g. 


P. p. 


Yy. 


H. h. 


Qq. 


Z. z. 



Of these the a, e, t, o and u are Yowels and also the y, 
which the French call the y Grec, that is to say, Greek, 
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The other letters are, as with us, consonants. The 
letters are written and printed like ours, except in the 
case of the c, which has sometimes what they call a sedille 
to it, thus, c; and then it is sounded like an English *. As 
to the spelling of words properly, or, putting the right let- 
ters into them, there can be no rule given. It is a thing to 
be acquired bj practice only. In case of words, which are 
derived from other words, the right spelling of the former 
will arise from a knowledge of the latter : thus, in our lan* 
guage, hairy naturally enough comes from hair ; but, what 
reason can be given, why hair should not be spelled hare, 
instead of hair? The best, the shortest, and, indeed, the 
only way of learning to spell all the words of a language 
correctly, is, to write them many times over. Nothing 
fixes words in the mind like putting them upon paper. The 
eye is a much better remembrancer than the ear, and the 
hand is a still better than the eye. For thi3 reason it is 
that I always recommend a great deal of writing. — But, be- 
fore I quit this head, I must notice the stops (or points), 
the marks and the accent*; for, these really make part of 
a language as much as letters do. Some of those which I 
am going to give an account of here are used in both the 
languages ; but there are some of them, which, as you will 
find, are used in French and not in English. 

Points. These are four in number : the comma (,), 
la virgule ; the semicolon (;), point et la rtr- 
gule; the colon (:), deux points; the full point (.), 
le point 

Marks. The mark of interrogation (I) ; that of ad- 
miration ( !) ; that of parenthesis () ; that of quo- 
tation ('*)• All the other marks, such as, * f 1 1| § V* 
are merely used for the purpose of directing the eye 
of the reader to some note, or other matter to be re- 
ferred to by direction of the writer. 
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» foregoing are common to both languages. Those 
follow are rfot used in English, except the hyphen 
and the elision s and these are not used by us for purposes 
at all resembling those for which they are, in numerous 
cases, used by the French. 

Accents and Marks peculiar to the French. The 
hyphen (-),as in vient-il? (Is he coming?) The 
elision ('), as in in c'est lux, and in thousands of 
instances. The sedille, or cidille, I have mentioned 
before. It is the tail to the c, thus, (f). " The 
dialysis ( • • ) is put over one vowel of two, to make 
two syllables where there would otherwise be only 
one. Then there are the acute accent (0, the 
grave Q and the circumflex acents (*). These 
last are things of great importance ; for, des and 
dcs are different words ; so are a and d, la and Id, 
ou and oL du and du. These accents, therefore, 
must be attended to very carefully. 

Mute Letters. The e is called mute in some cases, 

and so is the h ; that is to say, when they are not 

sounded in speaking the words of which they make 
a part. 

Capital Letters. These are used at the begin- 
ning of every sentence, Set off by a full point ; 
and, at the beginning of all proper names. In some 
other cases also, according to the taste of the writer. 
There is no law of grammar regulating this matter. 
Custom does a good deal, and that preseribes the 
use of capitals in writing the names of the days of 
the week and the names of the months, and in many 
other cases. 



my 

... 
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25. PROSODY means neither more nor less than what 
is expressed by the more common and better understood 
word, PRONUNCIATION j that is to say, the using of 
the proper sound and the employing of the due length of 
time in the uttering of syllables and words. To lay down 
principles, or rules, in writing, relative to pronunciation, 
seems to be a thing absurd upon the very face of it ; be- 
cause no one letter, no combination of letters, has any 
Jixed sound or measure ; but varies, in both respects, with 
a great variety of circumstances. The sounds which some 
grammarians attempt to describe as being those of the 
several letters of the French alphabet, are, in fact, by no 
means perfect, and are only the sounds in certain cases. 
In other cases they are different. Indeed, it is impossible 
to write rules that can be of any real use, relative to the 
sounds of letters. No man can describe, by writing, the 
different sounds of our th; and, when you are told that the 
word Francois is to be pronounced Frawnsey, or nearly 
so, of what use is it to write you down the sounds of 
the o, the i, and the s? When you are told, that the word 
parleroient is to be pronounced, parlerey, or as nearly as 
possible to that, what use can there be in giving you 
the sounds of the o, the i, the e,.the w, and the t? Again, 
perdreaux is pronounced peardro. It is, therefore, 
worse than a waste of time to attempt to give written rules 
relative to the pronunciation of individual letters; because 
such an attempt, while it cannot assist the learner, may, 
and indeed must, tend to mislead him. Nor has the same 
combination of letters the same sound in all cases. The 
variances, in this respect, are numerous. There are nearly 
a thousand words in the French language which are very 
nearly the same in sound, but different in their letters. 
There are many words, each of which may mean differen 
things ; and some of them have one sound in one sense and 



another sound in another sense. In short, to speak French 
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in a manner at all resembling that of French people, or, 
indeed, in a manner to be understood by them, you must 
learn from the mouth of some one or more, who can speak 
the language. In default of other assistance, there must 
be a teacher for this purpose. To understand what you 
read in French, and, of course, to translate from French 
into English ; to write French words, and to put them pro- 
perly into sentences, and, of course, to translate from 
English into French: these you may be able to do 
without a teacher, though not nearly so speedily as with 
one. But to speak, free from ludicrous impropriety, with- 
out the assistance of the speaking of others is absolutely 
impossible. You ought never, until you have been taught 
to pronounce, or except there be a teacher at your elbow, 
to attempt to pronounce a French word ; for, having pro- 
nounced it viciously four or five times, it is hard to get rid 
of the bad habit. To speak French any thing like well, 
you must be taught to open the mouth much wider than we 
English generally, or, indeed, ever do. The French say 
of us, that we bite our words ; that is to say, that we speak 
with our upper and lower teeth nearly close to each other. 
If we do not break ourselves of this, we never speak French 
even tolerably well. The harshness of our language leads 
us, in speaking, to slide over great numbers of our words, 
giving to each only a part, and, sometimes, a very small 
part, of its full pronunciation. This habit we naturally 
fall into in reading and in speaking French, unless we be, 
at the outset, kept constantly on our guard against it ; and 
this sliding over is what the French language will by no 
means bear. The result of these remarks is, that, though, 
as far as the understanding of what we read in French, 
and as far as the writing of French, go, much may be done 
without any other assistance than that of books ; but, that, 
as to speaking with any degree of propriety, it never can 
be acquired without the aid of the speaking of others. 
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When, however, we 
advantages of what we have learned from the grammar ; 
for then we know what words to use and how to place 
them ; which, without the study of Grammar, we can never 
know. This constitutes the difference between the scholar 
and his footman, both being of the same age and both hav- 
ing the same opportunities of hearing French spoken. But, 
if the scholar have begun by pronouncing erroneously ; if he 
have gone on for even a little while giving his English sounds 
to French words, it is ten to one that the footman, though he 
know not his letters, will, all his life time, pronounce better 
than the scholar ; because he will never have been misled. 
The age at which we begin to pronounce, is not of so much 
importance as is beginning properly whenever we do be- 
gin. Some imagine that we can never speak French well, 
unless we begin when very young. This is not the fact ; 
1 was twenty-six years old when I began to speak French ; 
and, in less than six months, French people used to take 
me for a Frenchman. To be sure, they are apt to stretch 
a point or two on the side of civility ; but, I really did 
speak the language tolerably well at the end of less than 
six months ; and I ascribe this to my not having attempted 
to pronounce until I had competent assistance. In para- 
graph 17, 1 told you that I should, in this place, give you 
some instructions how to proceed in learning to read 
French. There will be no necessity for my giving you any 
matter merely to read, and to learn to pronounce from ; for, 
what can be so good for this purpose as the lists of Articles 
and of the words of other parts of speech, which words will 
necessarily be inserted in lists, or tables, of this Grammar ! 
Your first lesson in reading would be the Articles in 
Letter V. Your next, the Pronouns in Letter VII. The 
several classes of Pronouns would give you so many les- 
sons in reading ; and, observe, these words are short, and 
they occur in almost every sentence. You would next 
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read, many times over, the verbs avoir and fare. You 
would then read the other verbs. Then the lists of Pre- 
positions, and Conjunctions, in Letters XL, and XI L 
Then come back to the Nouns and Adjectives, in Letters 
VI. and VIII. And after this, there will be, at the end * 
of the Grammar, all the twenty Exercises translated into 
French ; and, I shall take care that these Exercises con- 
tain one, at least, of each class of words of difficult pro- 
nunciation. 

26. ETYMOLOGY means the pedigree or relationship 
of words. The word write, for instance, expresses an 
action which we perform with our hands ; but, in some 
cases, we have to say wrote, in others written, in others 

* 

writing. Yet it is always the same action that is expressed ; 
and therefore the words, though different as to the letters 
of which they are composed, spring from the same root 
and have a relationship to each other. Etymology teaches 
the principles and rules according to wkich the spelling of 
the words is to be varied or altered ; it teaches us when we 
ought to use write, when written, and so on. You will 
bear in mind, that the general principles of grammar are 
the same in both languages ; but, as to this business of 
varying the spelling of the words, proceeding from the same 
root, it is, as you will by-and-by find, much more extensive 
in French than in English. This word write, for instance, 
is, in one case, (crire, but, in others, it becomes ecra, 
ecrit, ecrivons, dcrivez, (scrivent, ecrivois, Gcrivoit, ecri- 
vions, ecrivimes, ecrivirent ; and takes many other forms. 
The rules of Etymology teach us, when we ought to make 
use of one of these forms, and when of the other. You 
must, therefore, see, at once, that this Branch of the science 
is of great importance ; and you must also see, that it is 
impossible to acquire any knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, much beyond that which the capacity of a parrot 
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would reach, without that sort of study upon which you are 
now entering. Etymology you will, in the next Letter, 
find dividing itself into several distinct parts. I have here 
aimed at giving you merely a general description of its 
nature and use. „ 

27. SYNTAX means sentence-making. Etymology 
teaches us how to vary the forms of our words, how to 
make them agree or correspond with each other ; it teaches 
us, for instance, to say he writes and / write, and to avoid 
s&ymg he write and I writes. But there remains something 
more than this to enable us to write, or speak, properly ; 
because, not only must we use the proper words, but we 
must give to each word its proper situation ; its proper 
place in a sentence, or collection of words. Suppose, for 
instance, I were to say, "there is a principle in this 
" science, from which we must never depart." There 
would be a doubt, whether it were the principle, or the 
science, that must be adhered to ; but place the words 
thus : " there is, in this science, a principle, from which 
" we must never depart," and you know that it is the prin- 
ciple to which we have to adhere. Therefore, even in the 
use of our own language, the rules of Syntax are of great 
use ; but, in the learning of French, they are of indispens- 
ible necessity; for, without a tolerably large stock of 
knowledge with regard to them, we never can arrive at any 
thing approaching to perfection in the language. The 
words, though the same in meaning, do not follow the 
same order, in the two languages. For instance : He has 
ten white hens. The French of this is, II a dix poules 
blanches. That is to say, word for word, he has ten hens 
white. And, bad as this sounds in English, it does not 
sound worse, than dix blanches poules would in French. 
1 give you this merely as a specimen, and to explain to 
you the nature of what is called Syntax, for the want of 
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duly studying the principles and rules of which, the French 
hear so many English speaking broken French and we 
hear so many French speaking broken English. 

28. I have now spoken to you of Language and of 
Grammar in general, and described to you the different 
Branches, or Divisions, of the latter. You will bear in 
mind, that we have nothing further to do with ORTHO- 
GRAPHY, except that we must always remember what 
has been said towards the close of Paragraph 24. You 
will also bear in mind, that you are not to attempt to 

meddle with PROSODY, or Pronunciation, unless at the 

• 

stage, and tinder the circumstances, already fully men- 
tioned. We have now to enter on the study of Etymology, 
which is, indeed, the most important part of our under- 
taking. Let me beg of you to proceed steadily on ; not to 
be in haste ; not to be impatient : and, if you follow this 
advice, you will soon have reason to be proud of what you 
have learned. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH, OR, SORTS OF WORDS. 

My dear Richard, 

29. ETYMOLOGY has been described to you in the 
foregoing Letter. It treats, as you have seen, of the re- 
lationship of words, of which you have seen an example 
in paragraph 26. Treating, then, of the relationship of 
words, it first divides the words into several distinct 
torts, as we would plants for a garden, before we began to 
place them in rows or clumps. You will, bj-and-by, see 
the use of this ; but, in the present Letter, 1 have to de- 
scribe to you these several different sorts of words, which 
grammarians call Parts of Speech, and which they name 
thus: 

* ■ 

ENGLISH. I FRENCH. 



Articles, 
Nouns, 
Pronouns, 
Adjectives, 
Verbs, 
Adverbs, 
Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, 
Interjections. 

30. These names are so much alike in both languages, 
that you will be apt to suppose, that the languages them- 
selves differ, throughout, very little from each other; but, 



Articles, 
Nonis, 
Pronoms, 
Adjectifs, 
Verbes, 
Adverbes, 
Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, 
>ns. 
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these are words taken from the more ancient into both 
these modern languages, whence comes the close resem- 
blance in this particular case. You will observe, that, 
to whatever Part of Speech any English word belong, the 
French word which has the same meaning belongs also ; 
it is the same sort of word in both langnages, just as a tulip 
is the same sort of flower, whether it grow in a French or 
in an English garden. Thus, the word tree is, in French, 
arbre. The word tree is a noun, and the word arbre also. 

31. I shall, by-and-by, have to tell you things of this 
sort ; namely, that, in French, you must, in certain cases, 
place the pronoun before the verb, and not after it as in 
English. For instance : John gives you a pen. You 
must write Jean vous donne une plume : that is : John 
you gives a pen: and not, Jean donne vous une plume. 
In short, I shall be continually talking to you about Ar- 
ticles, Nouns, and the rest of these Parts of Speech. My 
instructions will, indeed, consist of rules relative to how 
you ought to write and how you ought to place Articles, 

* Nouns, Pronouns, and the rest of the sorts of words. It 
is, therefore, as you will clearly see, necessary that you 
know, as soon as possible, how to distinguish one sort of 
words from another. To enable you to do this, or, rather, 
to open the matter to you, the remaining paragraphs of 
the present letter are intended. 

32. ARTICLES. In English there are but two, 
namely, the, and a. Before a vowel, or an h mute, a be- 
comes an; but, it is only another shape for the same 
word. There being, then, only the and a, no further ex* 
planation is necessary in order to distinguish our Articles 
from the other Parts of Speech. With the French, how- 
ever, the matter is not so easy ; for, though they have 
only two Articles, le and im, these, and particularly the 
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former, frequently change their form ; the former united ! 
itself so very oddly with prepositions ; and both consist of 
the same letters of which words of other Parts of Speech 
Consist ; 'so that it is a matter of great importance to 
distinguish them from those other Parts of Speech. Ar- 
ticles are little words put before other words: as the 
stick, a horse ; in French, le baton, tin cheval. 

83. NOUNS. The word noun means name and 
nothing more. Every word that stands for, or that speaks 
to us of, any thing (alive or dead), that has a substance, 
such as we can see, is a noun : as man, tree, fire. Whence 
some grammarians call this sort of words substantives. But, 
there are other nouns : as pride, truth, conscience, thought, 
misery, distress, pleasure, joy, and the like, which have no 
substance, and, therefore, substantive is an inadequate 
appellation. Every word that expresses any thing that 
has an existence, or being, is a noun ; and more complete 
than this it is impossible to make our definition. 

34. PRONOUNS. This word is composed of two 1 
Latin words, which mean for and names. So that Pro- 
nouns stand for nouns. Thus he is a Pronoun, because 
we say* John urns til, but, he is now well. So also which 
is a Pronoun, because we say, the horses which you 
bought arts good. There are many Pronouns, and many 
important rules relating to them ; but, I am, in this place, 
endeavouring merely to give you some idea of what this 
Part of Speeeh is. 

3&. ADJECTIVES. The word Adjective, in its literal 
sense, means something added. In grammar it means a 
word added to a noun in order to express something be- 
longing to iU which it is necessary for us to know. Pot 
instance ; sentl me a blur coat If I had no adjective 

c 2 
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whereby to express the colour, I should be able to say 
merely that I wanted a coat. In French, this phrase 
would be : envoy ez-moi un habit bleu. That is to say, 
send me a coat blue, and not a blue coat ; and, though it 
would be shockingly bad English to say coat blue, it would 
not be less bad French to say bleu habit You will, by- 
and-by, find rules about placing the Adjectives, which are, 
in some cases, to come before, and, in others, after, the 
Nouns ; and, therefore, it is necessary to know, as soon as 
possible, how to distinguish Adjectives from other words. 
Words of this sort express the qualities of Nouns, as good, 
bad, indifferent ; their appearances, as handsome, ugly; 
their dimensions, as long, short, shallow, deep, high, low; 
their colours, and various other circumstances belonging 
to them. If you take time to compare them with nouns, 
you will soon discover the difference ; for, you will find, 
that the adjectives speak of what has no existence of 
itself. For instance, great. This is nothing of itself ; but, 
put it before the noun man, joy, or the like, and it has 
sense in it. 

36. VERBS express all the different actions and move- 
ments of all creatures or things, whether alive or dead. To 
walk, to speak, to grow, to moulder, to work, and the like. 
In these cases there is movement, either visible or under- 
stood. To love, to hate, to think, to remember, though the 
movement is not so readily perceived, we, on reflection, 
discover movements of the heart and mind. But, to sit, 
to sleep, to rot, are also verbs ; for, they describe states of 
being, states in which things are; and, therefore, they are 
verbs. Verbs, are, then, words, the use of which is to 
express the actions, the movements, and the state or man- 
ner of being of all creatures, or things, whether animate or 
inanimate. In paragraph 3J, I gave you an instance of 

tjie necessity of being able to distinguish one pajt of speech 
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from another. I said that, I should have to instruct you 
to put, in certain cases, the pronoun before the verb, and 
not after it as in English. It was this : Jean vous donne 
une plume. That is, word for word, John you gives a 
pen. Vous is the pronoun and donne the verb. But, when 
I lay down a rule like this, it can be of no use to you, un- 
less you know what words are pronouns and what words 
are verbs. You see, therefore, how necessary it is to 
know how to distinguish one part of speech from another, 
and each part from all the rest. 

37. ADVERBS are so called because they are added 
to verbs; but, this is not an adequate description of their 
use; for, they are as frequently otherwise employed. 
They are, indeed, added to verbs, as, he writes neatly. 
Writes is the verb, and neatly the adverb. But there are 
many adverbs which are not added to verbs ; but that ex- 
press, or point out, time, place, and degree. Their business 
is to express some circumstance in addition to all that is 
expressed by the Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs ; as, He 
writes a very good hand. We, without the adverb very, 
know that he writes, and that he writes a good hand ; but 
the adverb is necessary to inform us, that this goodness is 
in a high degree. 

38. PREPOSITIONS are so called because their 
position i 8. generally before, or previous to, that of the 
Nouns to which they apply. They are the little words, in, 
to, for, from, of, by, with, and several others. The French 
words, which answer to these and the rest of our Prepo- 
sitions, are, you will bear in mind, Prepositions in that 
language also. This is a class of words, few in number, 
and soon distinguished from all others. 

<■ 

39. CONJUNCTIONS have this name given them, 
because they conjoin, or join together, words, or parts ot 
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sentences : as Richard and William write ; but they do 
not ride. Thus, you see, the word and joins together 
Richard and William, and, by the means of this junction, 
makes the word write apply to them both. The word but 
connects the two parts of the sentence ; and thus does every 
part of the sentence apply to the two Nouns that are the 
subject of it. 

40. INTERJECTIONS. This name arises from two 
Latin words, which mean, something thrown between* The 
Interjections are, Oh ! Ah ! Alas I Poh t and some others, 
which are, indeed, not words; they make no part of what 
we call language ; they are mere sounds, and ought not to 
be reckoned a Part of Speech, any more than hissing, 
hooting, crying, coughing, or sneezing ought to be reckoned 
such. The French say, for instance, Bah ! where we say 
Poh ! It is all mere noise, wholly unworthy of our atten- 
tion, and has been mentioned by me only for the pur- 
pose of expressing my disapprobation of the conduct of 
those who have considered it a Part of Speech. 

41. Even the most attentive study of the contents of this 
Letter will not enable you to know, in all cases, what Part 
of Speech a word belongs to. To obtain this knowledge in 
perfection is a work of time, steady pursuit and patience. 
Your understanding of what you have now read will, at 
first, be confused; and you will, at times, be ready to ' 
think, that you shall never succeed in your object. But, 
you must take heart, and remember what I said before, 
that nothing valuable can be honourably gained without 
labour of some sort or other. You should also bear in 
mind, that, in proportion to the greatness of the difficulty 
of your undertaking is the smallness of the number of those 
who overcome it. In war, the maxim is, the greater the 
danger the greater the glory : in learning it is according 
to the labour that the meed is apportioned. 
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42. Let me, before I put an end to this Letter, give you 
an instance of a sentence, in which you will find words 
belonging to all the Parts of Speech ; thus : the brown 
horse and the grey mare which ran swiftly in the field. 
The word the is an Article ; horse, mare, and field are 
Nouns ; which is a Pronoun ; ran is a Verb ; swiftly is an 
Adverb ; in is a Preposition ; and is a Conjunction. In 
order to try yourself a little, it is a very good way to Cake 
any sentence in a book, and to write down, on a piece of 
paper, against each word, the part of Speech which you 
think it belongs to : then look for the words, one by one, 
in the Dictionary. You find an a against Articles; s 
against Nouns, because they are also called Substantives ; 
adj. against Adjectives; pro. against Pronouns ; v. a, 
against Verbs Active v. n. against Verbs Neuter ; adv. 
against Adverbs; prep, against Prepositions; and con. 
against Conjunctions. These marks are the same in the 
French as in the English Dictionary, except, that, in the 
case of Nouns, or Substantives, you will, in the French, find, 
besides the*, an m or an /; that is to say, masculine or fe- 
minine; because, as you will find, by-and-by, every French 
Noun is either masculine or feminine, which makes one of 
the great differences between that language and ours. 

43. One thing more relative to the Parts of Speech, 
you ought here to be informed of; namely, that what one 
would call the same word olten belongs to two Parts of 
Speech. For instance, /record a deed. Here record is a 
Verb ; but in, I put the deed upon record, the same word is 
a Noun. In truth, however, it is not the same word : it is the 
same assemblage of letters,but not the same word; nor, in- 
deed, has it the same sound. In French, le is sometimes an 
Artiele, and, at others a Pronoun. It is thus with a great 
number of words in both languages. It is their meaning, 
and not merely the letters of which they are composed, 
that determines the Part of Speech to which they belong. 
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My dear Richard, 

44. Before you enter on this Letter, look again at pa- 
ragraph 32. You there see, that, in our language, we 
have only two articles, a, and the. The first, sometimes, 
as you saw, becomes an; but, it is still the same word, 
the difference in the spelling being merely for the pur- 
pose of harmony of sound. This is called the indefinite 
article, because a noun, when it has this article prefixed to 
it, only serves to point out the kind of person or thing 
spoken of, without defining what person or what thing ; as, 
a horse is dead. But, when we say, the horse is dead, 
we speak of some particular horse known to the person to 
whom we are speaking. The the is, therefore, called the 
definite article. 

45. The use of our own articles is so well known to our- 
selves, that it will be unnecessary to enlarge upon that 
here : my chief business in this place is, to teach you the 
manner of using the French articles, which are also two in 
number, un and /e, answering to our a and the; but, as 
you are now going to see, these two French articles as- 
sume many forms, and some of these very different from 
the forms in which you here see them. The first of them is, 
as with us, called the indefinite article, and the other the 
definite; and they are used, of course, according to the 
principle stated in paragraph 44. 
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46. The indefinite article un is, then, put before nouns 
which merely point out the kind of the person or thing 
spoken of; as, un lime, a book. But, here we begin to 
see the difference in the two languages; for, every nou/i in 
French is either of the masculine or the feminine gender, and 
the article varies in its form, that is to say, in its spelling, 
to correspond with the gender of the noun to which it is 
prefixed. Un is the masculine and une the feminine of 
this indefinite article ; so that we must say un livre, a book ; 
but we must say, une plume, a pen, because livre is mas- 
culine and plume feminine. 

47. This is the only variation of form to which, as an 
article, this word is liable. But, the same word, or rather 
the same assemblage of letters, is not always an article. It 
is sometimes an adjective ; that is to say, when it expresses 
number, answering to our one; for the French say, un, 
deux, trois, as we say one, two, three ; and this is the rea- 
son why we hear French people say, one man, and the 
like, when they should say, a man. Not having learned 
English grammatically, they confound the article with the 
adjective. It is the same word, or, rather, the same assem- 
blage of letters, in their language ; but it is not the same 
in ours. Besides this, the un is sometimes a pronoun in 
like manner as our oneis ; as, neitfier the one nor the other. 
In French, ni /'in ni V autre. But, here is a further vari- 
ation to agree with the number as well as with the gender of 
ibe nouns. If, in the example just given, we are speaking 
of livres, books, which are masculine, we say, ni V un ni 
V autre ; if of plumes, pens, which are feminine, we say, 
ni V une ni V autre ; if of parcels of books, we say, ni 
les uns ni les autres ; and, if of parcels of pens ni les unes 
ni ks,autres: while, you will observe, we have, in the use 
of our one, no variations of this sort, unless, indeed, that 
we do sometimes say, good ones, bad ones, and the like. I 

c 5 
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am, here, got out of ray subject ; for, I am not now to talk 
of adjectives and pronouns ; but, the French tm, which 
answers to our article a, being sometimes an adjective and 
sometimes a pronoun, I was obliged to mention that cir- 
cumstance here. 

48. Though the paragraph, which you have just read, 
anticipates a little ; though it does not, strictly speaking, 
belong to the etymology of articles, it may serve to prevent 
you from confounding this indefinite article with the adjec- 
tive, or the pronoun, composed of the same letters. The 
46th paragraph concludes the subject of the indefinite 
article ; and, now we come to the definite article, which, 
as you have been told, is Ze, answering to our the. 

49. Our definite article is, in all cases, the same. It 
never changes its form at all. Whatever may be the noun, 
before which it is placed, it is always composed of the 
same letters, it is always the. Whereas the French 
definite article takes, according to circumstances, all 
the following different forms : le 9 la, I, les, du, des, au, 
aux. In the four last forms the word is a compound ; it is 
an article united with the prepositions de t of, and d, to. 
Thus, du means of the in the singular, des means of the in 
the plural ; au means to the in the singular, and aux means 
to the in the plural. And here you perceive, that, what is ex- 
pressed by a single word in one language requires two words 
in the other. This you will find to be frequentlythe case. 

50. However, this is sufficient about the article at pre- 
sent; because, in order clearly to understand the rules 
relative to the use of it ; in order to understand when one 
of these forms is to be used, and when the other, you must 
first learn something about the branches, genders, numbers, 
and cases of nouns ; and this you will learn from the 
next Letter. 
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My dear Richabd, 

51. In paragraph 33, 1 have described what a Noun is; 
that is to say, what are the marks by which you are to distin- 
guish Nouns from words belonging to other Parts of Speech. 
You must now read that paragraph again ; for you are 
now entering on the Etymology of this Part of Speech ; 
and you have seen, in paragraph 26 (which you will now 
read again), that Etymology teaches us the principles and 
roles, according to which we are to vary the form, or spell- 
ing, of words. 

52. In a Noun there are to be considered , the Branches, 
the Genders, the Numbers, and the Cases ; and these must 
all be carefully attended to. 

53. THE BRANCHES. Nouns are divided into Pro- 
per and Common. The Proper are such as are the names 
of particular individuals ; as, Richard, London, England. 
The Common are the names of all the individuals of a 
kind ; as, Man, City, Country. There are, indeed, many 
men named Richard, and there is a London and an Eng- 
land in America ; but, these names are not applicable to 
all men, all cities, and all countries. Though many 
pointers go by the same name, such as Don, yet, this is 
not a common Noun, like pointer, or dog, the first of which 
is applicable to all pointers, and the last applicable to all 
dogs. Such are the two Branches of Pfouns ; and this 
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simple as it appears, is a matter for you to attend to ; be- 
cause yon will find, by-and-by, that the manner of using 
the other words, which are employed with Nouns, will de- 
pend upon whether the Nouns themselves be proper or 
common ; and this is the case to a much greater extent in 
French than it is in English. Proper Nouns are always, 
in all languages, made to begin, whether in manuscript 
or in print, with a capital letter ; as in this sentence : 
Richard knows several of the men who live in most of 
our cities, but he knows only Thomas in that of Bris- 
tol. We do, indeed, employ capital letters in some ot/ier 
cases, of which I shall say more in another place ; but we 
always employ them at the beginning of proper nouns. 

54. THE GENDERS. Here we come to that which 
forms one of the great differences in the two languages. 
In our language, the Nouns, or names, of males are mas- 
culine ; those of females are feminine; and those of inani- 
mate things, or of creatures the sex of which we do not 
know, are neuter. Thus, in speaking of a man, we say he ; 
of a woman, she; of a house, it. In speaking of living 
creatures, the sex of which we do not know, we use the 
neuter gendefr ; for, though we call a cock a he and a hen 
a she, we call a fowl an it. In speaking of a child, we 
say it ; but this is only when we do not know whether the 
child be a male or a female. We do, indeed, in a sort of 
figurative way, sometimes call irrational animals lies : for 
instance, when we are speaking of birds or beasts as a 
race, and when we use the singular number instead of the 
plural ; as, the lark sings well ; the horse is an useful ani- 
mal ; that is to say, larks sing well, horses are useful animals. 
Now, if we have, in this case, to use the pronoun, we very 
frequently say ; he (the lark) sings well ; he (the horse) is, 
an useful animal. Some few birds and beasts and insects, 
we, when we speak thus figuratively, call shes. But, 
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neither being strictly grammatical, there can be no rule 
about the matter. We generally call the owl a she. This 
is all mere accident ; and he would be as proper ; because 
neither is proper, strictly speaking. 



55. How different the French language as to this mat- 
ter ! In French every Noun is of the masculine or of the 
feminine, whether it be the name of a living creature or 
not. The names of living creatures that are wales are, in- 
deed, of the masculine gender, and those that are the 
names of> females are of the feminine gender ; but the 
names of all other things are either masculine or feminine. 
Patiier (basket), for instance, is masculine; and table 
(table) feminine. This would be nothing, if it were merely 
calling them masculine and feminine. But, the articles, 
the adjectives and the pronouns must vary their form, or 
spelling, to agree with the genders of the nouns. We say, 
the basket, the table ; but the French say, le panier and 
la table. We sav, the round basket, the round table ; 
but they must say, le panier rond and la table ronde. We 
say, speaking of a basket, it is round, and we say the 
same of a table ; but, they say, speaking of a basket, if 
est rond, and, speaking of a table, elle est ronde. 

56. Thus, you see, it is absolutely necessary to know 
what gender a noun is of before you use it. If I am speak- 
ing of wine, I must call it he (il) ; but if I am speaking of 
beer, I must call it she (elle). Now, then, how are we, 
when we are about to use a noun, to know whether it be 
masculine or feminine ? How are we to come at this 
knowledge ? In the Dictionary, as I observed in para- 
graph 42, you will find, against every Noun, either s. m. or 
*./. The former means Substantive (or Noun) masculine, 
and the latter Substantive (or Noun) feminine. And this, 
After all that Grammarians can do ; after all the rules that 
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they can give, is the only sure way of learning (from books) 
the Gender of the French Nouns. Monsieur Restaut, in 
his " Geueral Principles of French Grammar," makes 
the Scholar put this question to the Master : " How are 
we to know of what gender nouns are ?" The answer of 
the Master is this : " The nouns before which we can put 
" le, or un, are masculine, and the nouns before which we 
" can put la, or une, are feminine ; as, le livre, un livre , 
" la plume, une plume." This is yery good for those who 
already know the cases which demand those different Ar- 
ticles respectively ; but Monsieur Restaut does not tell 
others how they are to know it, which was the very thing 
that was wanted. Monsieur Restaut's rule for know- 
ing the gender of Nouns is excellent for those who 
know the gender of Nouns, and quite useless to every 
body else. But, Monsieur Restaut was writing a Gram- 
mar of the French Language for the use of French people, 
who had, from their infancy, heard the le put before some 
words, and the la before others. It is a very different mat- 
ter when the learner is of another nation. 

57. Are there any rules, then, by which we, English 
people, can know the gender of French nouns 1 There 
are ; but, so numerous are those rules, and so numerous 
the exceptions, that it is impossible for them to be of any 
use at all to the learner. The rules are ten or twelve in 
number; and the exceptions are many hundreds. The 
way which these rules point out for you to know the gen- 
der of a noun, is, by looking at the termination, or ending 
of it. Thus, for instance, one rule says, that nouns end- 
ing in ion are of the feminine gender ; but, there are from 
twenty to thirty exceptions to this one rule ; and, while you 
must say, la nation, you must say, le scorpion. There 
are more than three score different terminations, if you go 
back to the fourth letter from the end of the word. So that 
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there might be three score rules, and even these must have, 
in the whole, many scores of exceptions. To show the 
folly of all attempts to reduce this matter to rule, we have 
only to know, that there are more than a hundred nouns 
which are masculine in one sense and feminine in another 
seme. And, after all this, there come the numerous nouns 
ending in an e mute, or not sounded. Of this description 
of nouns there are, perhaps, many more than a thousand, 
and there are about as many of them of one gender as of 
the other. What, then, can Monsieur db Levizac mean 
by the following words, in his Grammar ! " The gender 
M of nouns, in inanimate objects, is generally expressed 
by their terminations ; thus, final e mute is the distinc- 

mi ' 

44 tive mark of the feminine gender, and every other final 
44 letter is the sign of the masculine. This would be an 
44 excellent rule, were it universal, but this is far from 
44 being the case." Far indeed ! For, in the first place, 
there are as many masculines as feminines with a final e 
mute. How, then, can the final e mute be the distinctive 
mark of the feminine gender? Then, of the nouns which 
end in eur, ion, and in some other letters, the greater part 
are feminines. How, then, can every final letter other than 
e mute be the sign of the masculine gender ? 

58. After this Monsieur de Levizac proceeds to lay down 
what he calls 44 cone we rules" for ascertaining the gender, 
These "concise rules" occupy eight pages of print, and pre- 
sent a mass of perplexity, to unravel which would demand 
more time than would be required to write down all the 
nouns in the Dictionary with an Article to each and to get 
the whole by heart ; and after all these eight pages of 
44 concise rules," Mons. de Levizac is compelled to leave 
all the nouns in final e mute to take their chance ! Mon- 
sieur Chambaud has twenty-four rules, each with excep- 
tions and some with numerous exceptions ; and, after all, 
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he also, leaves the nouns in final e mute nearly to take 
their chance. Monsieur Palairet, after giving five rules 
with their exceptions, comes to his sixth rule, which is, that 
nouns in final e mute are feminine, " except the following ;" 
and then comes a list of about five hundred nouns, and 
even to these are to be added many which he says he has 
omitted" for shortness." Monsieur Porny, after giving 
nine rules with their exceptions, says that the " surest 
way is to refer to the Dictionary ;" and yet he has, in a 
Note, this strange observation : " This advice is not given 
" on a pretence of the impossibility of reducing the gender 
" of our Nouns to rules, as a certain Grammarian asserts ; 
" but on account that there can be no rules drawn, on this* 
14 intricate subject ; but what must be accompanied with 
" many exceptions, and the whole, of course, would, per- 
" haps, prove more perplexing, to beginners, than instruc- 
" tive." Passing over the bad English of Monsieur Porny, 
I agree with him, that the attempt to reduce the gender of 
the French Nouns to rules would be more perplexing than 
instructive ; and I so well remember, that the perplexity 
which I experienced from reading rules on this subject 
gave me such disgust, and was so near driving me away 
from the study of the language, that I shall take good care 
not to expose you to the effects of reading such rules. 

59. Monsieur Porny calls this an intricate subject 
It is by no means intricate any more than would be the 
task of separating the grains of wheat from those of barley 
when mixed together in a sack. It is a matter of mere 
labour with some memory, and requires no reflection, no 
reasoning, as in the case of distinguishing the Parts of 
Speech from each other. The subject is not, therefore, 
intricate ; and though it requires labour, this is rendered 
wearisome and disgusting only by the vain attempts to ; 
subject it to rules, 
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60. You are not to encounter the whole of this labour 
yet; but, I shall now give you some instructions how to 
proceed to know the gender of nouns, which, as you have 
already been informed, is a thing of indispensible necessity 
to the learning of French. 

61. In the first place, all nouns that are masculine in 
English are masculine in French, and it is the same with 
the feminines ; that is to say, the names of all males are 
of the first, and the names of all females of the last. But 
if, as is observed in paragraph 54, the Noun relate to a 
living creature and do not express the sex, then the Noun, 
in French, is masculine or feminine, as it may happen. 
Thus, corbeau (raven) is masculine, and perdrix (par- 
tridge) is feminine ; for, these do not express the sex, but 
merely the kind. When the French Noun expresses the 
sex, as coq (cock), or poule (hen), it is masculine or 
feminine, as in our language. So far the French language 
follows the order of nature ; but, it has no neuter gender. 
It makes every thing either a male or a female, as was ex- 
plained in paragraph 55. 

62. To the rule, just given, and according to which the 
names of all males are of the masculine gender and those 
of all females of the feminine gender, there are a few 
seeming exceptions that I must notice, such as sentinelle, 
a sentinel, Patrouille, the patrol, Garde, a guard of sol- 
diers, Majeste, majesty, Saint Michel, the feast of St. 
Michael. But, in fact, it is not the men, but their office 
or occupation and the feast of the Saint, that these French 
words, which are feminine, express. 

63. I have one more remark to moke before I come to 
my instructions how to proceed to know the genders of 
other nouns. Some words are of both genders; that is to 
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say, they are sometimes of one and sometimes of the other. 
They, like some words in English, sometimes mean one 
thing and sometimes another. We, for instance, have 
jack, the name of a Jish, and jack to roast with. The 
French have livre, a book, and livre, a pound; and, with 
them, the first of these is masculine, and the other femi- 
nine ; and, accordingly, we must say, Ic livre, in the first 
case, and la livre in the last. They have many of these 
words of double meaning ; but, the genders of these as 
well as of all the rest will soon be learned by the method 
that I am now going to point out, by telling you what 1 my- 
self did in order to learn the genders. 

64. I made a paperrbook, in the octavo form, and di- 
vided each page into three columns, by lines drawn down 
the page. Then I took the Dictionary, and wrote down 
all the Nouns in it. When I had filled the first column, 
I began the next, and proceeded thus, till I had written 
down all the Nouns in the Dictionary. The Dictionary 
told me what gender each Noun was of, and I prefixed to 
it an Article, either indefinite or definite, corresponding 
with that gender. It took me about ten days to do this ; 
and I had wasted weeks on the rules about genders without 
being able to make top or tail of the matter. When I had 
once written every Noun with its Article, I had done a 
good deal. I then looked at this book of my own making 
forty or fifty times over ; so that, in a few days, my eye, 
when I was translating from English into French, told me, 
almost instantly, whether I was right or wrong as to the 
gender. If I had had a master to read to, and had read 
my book to him, the ear as well as the eye would have 
assisted me ; but, even without such aid, I found, in a 
short time, very little difficulty with regard to the gender, 
which presents, beyond all comparison, the most laborious 
task that we have to perform in learning the Fre 
language. 
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65. But, as I observed just now, you we not yet to enter 
on this part of your undertaking. This practical part will 
come by-and-by ; and then I shall have again to give you 
some instructions on the subject. I have here been ex- 
plaining to you the nature of the genders, and showing you 
how the French language differs from ours in respect to 
then*. I, therefore, now quit the genders and go to the 
Numbers. 

66. NUMBERS. We may have to speak of persons 
and things that are collected together ; that is to say, when 
there is more of them than one to be spoken of. The 
Noun must, then, have two Numbers, one to be used 
when we are speaking of a single person or thing, and the 
other, when we are speaking of more than one. The 
Noun has two Numbei's accordingly ; the one called the 
singular and the other the plural. This latter word means 
belonging to more. The singular belongs to one, the plural 
to more than one. 

67. The next thing to be considered is, how the plural 
Noun is designated so as to be distinguished from the singu- 
lar. This is generally done, in English, by adding an s to the 
singular ; as dag, days. And the very same is the general 
rule in French ; as chien, chiens. But, in both languages, 
there are some exceptions to this general rule. The excep- 
tions are not very numerous ; and may, with proper industry, 
be soon pretty well fixed in the mind. In English, when 
the singular Noun ends in cA, sh, s, or x, there requires es 
to be added to form the plural, as church, churches. A 
singular ending in y changes the y into ies to form the 
plural ; as quality, qualities; but, if a vowel immediately 
precede the y, you only add an s ; as day, days. Singulars 
ending in f generally change the f into ves to make the 
plural. Some few Nouns have their plural in » ; as oxen. 
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Some few Nouns have no singular number, and some have 
no plural; as, tongs, and gold. Nouns expressing moral 
qualities and feelings have generally no plural ; as ho- 
nesty, meekness. Some few Nouns form their plurals by 
changing several of the letters of which the singular is 
composed; as, mouse, mice; goose, geese. And a few- 
are the same words in both numbers, as deer and sheep. 

68. Such is the case with regard to our English Nouns ; 
and this is much about the case with the French Nouns. 
But, let me observe here, that the irregularity in one lan- 
guage is not found, except by mere chance, in the same 
word as in the other language. There are Five Rules for 
forming the plurals of French Nouns ; the first is the gene- 
ral rule ; the rest form exceptions to it. 

Rule I . The plural is formed by adding an s to the 
singular 5 as chien, dog, chiens, dogs. This is the 
general rule. 

Rule 2. Nouns ending in s, or x, are the same in 
both numbers ; as un fls, a son ; deux fits, two 
sons ; une noix, a nut ; trois noix, three nuts. 

Rule 3. Nouns ending in nt % drop the t and take the 

s; as un engagement, one engagement ; quatre en- 
gagement, four engagements. But, observe, if 
the word have but one syllable, the t is retained ; 
as, une dent, one tooth, cinq dents, five teeth. Yet 
there are cent, hundred, and tout, the whole, which 
follow the rule. 

Rule 4. Nouns ending in au, eau, eu, oeu, ieu, ou, 
form their plurals by taking an x instead of an s; 

. as : un ckapeau, a hat, deux chapeaux, two hats ; 
un chou 9 a cabbage, deux choux, two cabbages, 
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But, there are these exceptions with regard to 
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g inow; namely, 



cou, 

trou, 

clou, 

filou 

licou, 



neck. 

hole. 

nail. 

pickpocket, 
baiter. 



fou, 
matou, 
hibou, 
loup garou, 



fool. 

a he-cat. 
owl. 

a ferocious man. 



These follow the general rule, and make in their 
plurals, cous, trous, clous, and so on. 

Rule 5. Nouns ending in al and ail change these let- 
ters into aux to form their pural ; as, un mal, an 
evil, plusieurs maux, many evils ; un travail, a 
work; plusieurs travaux, many works. But, there 
are these exceptions as to Nouns ending in al : 
bal, ball (or dance) ; pal, pale in heraldry ; cal, 
callous skin 3 carnaval, carnival ; regal, regale ; all 
which follow the general rule, and take simply an 
s for the formation of the plural ; as un bal, a ball ; 
trois bals, three balls ; and so on. The following 
nouns ending in ail follow the general rule, and 
form their plurals by adding an s to the singulars. 



attirail, 
email, 
detail, 
e van tail, 
lpouvanta.il 



splendid train. || gouvernail, 
a priest's dress. mail, 

detail. II portail, 
fan. i serai 1, 

scare- crow. 



helm, 
mail, 
portal, 
seraglio. 



these rules, with their exceptions, it is to be ob- 
served that there are several nouns which have no plural, 
and several which have no singular; as bonhenr, happiness, 
and hardes, clothes. The names of different sorts of grain, 
of herbs, of flesh, and of metals, have seldom any plurals in 
either language ; and the things which nature, or art, have 
made double, or in inseparable numbers, can seldom take 
nouns in the singular form. Then, there are some nouns 
so irregular as not to admit of being reduced to any thing 
like rule ; as, ceil, eye ; yeux 7 eyes. 
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89. It would be useless to give lists of these here, be- 
cause such lists could only tend to load the memory. The 
above rules are quite sufficient for all purposes, connected 
with the formation of the plurals of nouns. They are 
clear and short, and will, if written down by you several 
times, not fail to be a competent guide. Ybu will observe, 
that it is unnecessary to swell out a book of this kind with 
matters that are fully explained in the Dictionary. If, 
for instance, you want to know what eye is in French, the 
Dictionary says, ceil; and, lest you should think, that the 
plural is formed by adding an * to the singular, the Dic- 
tionary tells youj that the plural of ceil is yeux. This is the 
true way of learning, with respect to numbers and genders, 
all that cannot be reduced to short and certain rule. I 
must make a remark here relative to the manner of writing 
the above tables. The rules of grammar require, that 
there should be a capital letter to begin the word, 
which comes next after a full point. I have not observed 
this rule in the tables and conjugations, because it would 
have been, in some cases, inconvenient in point of space. 

70. Gases. The word case, as used in teac ing gram- 
mar, means state, situation, or position. A noun may be, 
at different times, in different states, or situations, with re- 
gard to other nouns in the same sentence. For instance, 
a noun may be the name of a man who strikes a horse, or 
of one who possesses a horse, or of one whom a horse kicks. 
These different situations, or states, are called cases. You 
will presently see the necessity of this division of the situa- 
tions of nouns into cases; for, you will find, that articles 
and some other words, used along with the nouns, vary 
their form to agree with the different cases of the nouns. 
Therefore, this is a matter of great importance, and requires 
great care and attention. 
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Tl. In the Latin language each noun has several differ- 
ent endings in order to denote the different cases in. 
* which it may be. In our language there is but one of the 
cases of nouns which is expressed, or denoted, by a change 
in the ending of the noun. In the French, there is no 
suck change to denote the case ; and this you will see ex- 
plained presently. 

72. There are three cases : the Nominative, the Pos- 
sessive, and the Objective. The word nominative means 
naming ; the word possessive means relating to possession ; 
the word objective means relating to objects. 

73. A noun is in the Nominative case, when it names, 
or points out, a person or thing, which does something or is 
something ; as, Richard strikes, Richard is good. And, 
observe, it is the same in French ; as, Richard frappe, 
Richard est bon. 

74. A noun is in the Possessive case, when it denotes a 
person or thing which possesses some other person or thing, 
or when there is one of the persons or things belonging to 
the other; as Richard's hat, the mountain's top, the na- 
tion's fleet. And, here you see that change in the ending 
of our English nouns, spoken of in paragraph, 71. But, 
observe, this change is not absolutely necessary. We may 
always do without it if we please ; for, the hat of Richard 
is the same thing as Richard's hat. In French there is no 
such change : there we say, le chapeau de Richard, le 
kaut de la montagne, la flotte de la nation. 

75. A noun is in the Objective case, when the person or 
thing that it expresses, or denotes, is the object, or end, of 
some act or of some movement j as, Richard strikes Peter ; 
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Richard gives a blow to Peter ; Richard goes after Peter ; 
falsehood leads to mischief; idleness is the nurse of 
vice. Here you see, that all these nouns in the objective 
case, that is to say, Peter, mischief and vice, are the object, 
the end, or the effect, of something done or felt by some 
other person, or thing, which is in the nominative case. 

76. It would be useless to talk about these caSes, seeing 
that the form or spelling of the noun is the same in all the 
cases ; but, when we come to the pronouns and verbs, you 
will soon find the necessity of attending very carefully to 
the cases of the nouns ; that is to say, when we come to 
use the nouns along with the pronouns and the verbs ; and 
this is, as you will find, more strikingly true in French 
than in English. But, before we come to them we have 
to speak of the use of the definite article, the treating 
of which was, in paragraph 50, put off until we should 
come to the place where we now are. 

77. Read Letter V. all through again, carefully, and 
then proceed with me. You see our definite Article, Me, 
never changes its form, but that the French Article, le, 
changes its form many times; and, as we have now 
spoken of the branches, genders, numbers and cases of 
Nouns, you will the better understand me as I describe the 
mode of varying the form of the Article; for in French, the 
Article varies its form to agree with these various circum- 
stances in the noun. Sometimes the French article is 
used before proper names, and sometimes not. We say 
France is a great kingdom ; fire burns. But, they say, La 
France est un grand royaume ; le feu brule. We say, 
speaking of mankind, Man ; they say, V Homme. This, 
however, will be fully explained by-and-by, and especially 
when we come to the Syntax> where we shall see how the 
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Article is to be used in sentences: ut present I have only 
to show you how it varies its form to agree with the nouns 
before which it is placed. 

78. The Article must agree with the noun in gender. 
You have been told, in paragraph 55, that panier (basket) 
is masculine, and that table (table) is feminine. Now, then, 
of these two nouns the first takes the masculine article 
le, and the second the feminine article la. But this, you 
will observe, is only in the singular number ; for, if the 
number he plural, the article is les, whether the noun be a 
masculine or a feminine. This is not, however, always 
the case ; for if the noun begin with a vowel t or with an k 
mute (not sounded), the e, or the a, is omitted in the ar- 
tide, a mark of Elision is put over the place of the e, or 
the a, and the V is put before singular nouns of both gen- 
ders; as, Voreiller, the pillow, which is masculine; and 
Vdme y the soul, which is feminine. These four nouns take 
the Article as follows : 

le panier, the basket. les paniers, I the baskets, 

la table, the table. les tables, the tables, 

rorcillcr, the pillow. les oreillers, the pillows. 

Tame, the soul.. les Ames, I the souls. 

The A mute is, in this respect, like the vowels. L'heure 
(hour), which is feminine, and, Vhonneur (honour), which 
is masculine, both take the Article in the same form ; but, 
if the h be not mute, that is to say, if it be sounded in 
speaking, you roust put, the le or the la agreeably to the 
gender; as lehibou (the owl) and la hache (the axe). But 
observe, that, in all instances, the article for the plural 
is les. 

79. We are now going to see how this definite French 
article unites itself with the little words de (of) and d (to). In 
paragraph 49 1 have called it, when thus used, a compound. 

P 
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t)E and X are prepositions , as you hare seen in paragraph 
88, which you will now look at again. De sometimes 
means from, and ^sometimes has a meaning different from 
that of to ; but, used before nouns, they generally answer 
to our of and to. In speaking of a basket, instead of say- 
ing de le panier, we must say, du panier ; thus, this one 
word du answers to our two words, of the. But, if we are 
using a noun of the feminine gender, we must not say du, 
but de la. Then, again, if the noun begin with a vowel, or 
an h mute, it must, whether it be of the masculine or of the 
feminine gender, have the de V; and in every instance, the 
plural noun takes des for of the. Let us here take the same 
four nouns that we took in the last paragraphs. 



du panier, 
de la table, 
de l'oreiller, 
de Tame, 



of the basket, 
of the table, 
of the pillow, 
of the bouI. 



des paniers, 
des tables, 
des oreihers, 
des ames, 



of the baskets, 
of the tables, 
of the pillows, 
of the souls. 



What was said, in the last paragraph, about the h mute, 
applies here also ; and we, therefore, say, de V heure, 
de V honneur, du hfbou, and de la hache. 

80. In like manner the French Article unites itself with 
the preposition a (to) . In speaking of a basket, instead of 
saying d le panier, we must say, au panier ; that is to say, 
to the basket. But, if our noun be of the feminine gender, 
we must use the two words ; we must not say au, but d la. 
Then, as in the case of du comes the same rule about the 
h mute; and, in the plural number, be the gender as it 
maty, aux is the word that answers to our to tjie. There- 
fore, the four nouns which we have already had twice before 
us, will again come before us, thus : 

mi panier, to the basket. aux paniers, to the baskets, 
a la table, to the table. aux tables* to the tables. 
£} oreil ter, to the pillow. auxoreiUers, to the pillows^ 
* ¥m* 9 to ]foe. foul. Jl aux, £mes, t to the souls. 
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Bear in mind what was said, at the close of the last para* 
graph, about the h mute and the h sounded ; and then you 
will perceive, that we must say, d Vheure, d, Vhonneur, au 
hibou, d la hache. 

81. Now, if you pay strict attention to the three lasi 
paragraphs ; if you read them over in the manner that 1 
have directed, and write them down on paper, you will 
soon see no difficulty in the matter, though the French 
Article is applied to the Nouns in so many forms, while 
ours always retains the same form ; and though in some of 
the instances above given, the French say in one word 
what we say in two. Let me go, here, a little out of my 
way, in order to inform you, that you will find the like of 
this to a great extent by-and-by. We say, to write, to 
read, and the like ; but they say, ecrire, lire. We say, 
you will write; but they say, vous ecrirez; making use of 
two words where we make use of three. The reason of this 
will appear very clearly to you by-and-by ; but the thing 
itself I have just mentioned here, to guard you against ex- 
pecting to find the two languages answering each other 
word for word. 

82. But, we have not yet done with the use of the 
Ankle with nouns. As far as relates to common nouns, 
taken in a definite sense ; that is to say, when we are 
speaking of particular persons or things by names common 
to all of the kind, the above rules make all clear enough. 
But, there are three other views to take of the use of the 
Article with nouns ; first, when the noun is the name of 
persons or things of whom or which there is but one in the 
universe, or when it is the name of a species or sort ; 
second, when the noun is a proper name; third, when the 
noun means a part, or parcel, or quantity of any thing. 
In all these respects the use of the French articles differ* 
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greatly from that of the English ; and this will be seen in 
the three following paragraphs, to which I must beg you 
to pay strict attention. 

83. When there is but one of the kind in the Universe, 
we, in English, sometimes make use of the Article with 
the noun, and sometimes not We say, God, C/urist, 
heaven, hell. The French say, Dieu; but, they say, 
le Christ, le del, Venfer. They, as well as we, say, la 
mer, the sea, Vair, the air, U terre, the earth, le soleil, 
the sun, la lune, the moon. This is, however, a matter of 
such limited extent ; there are so few nouns of this descrip- 
tion, that you will very soon learn to avoid errors in apply- 
ing the article to theni. But, when nouns are the names 
of whole species or sorts, the manner of applying the ar- 
ticle in French is very different from that of applying it in 
English. We sometimes, in English, in speaking of ani- 
mals, make use of the singular number to express a whole 
kind, and then we use the article ; as, the dog is faithful ; 
and, the French do the same ; as, le chien est fidele. Just 
take a look, for a moment, at paragraph 64, where thia 
matter was before spoken of. In speaking of mankind we 
do not use the article. We say, for instance, man is the 
master of other animals. The French say Vhomme. They 
adhere to the use of the article in every such case. We, 
generally, in speaking of kinds, which consist of individuals 
animate or inanimate, make uset>f the plural number, and, 
in such cases use no article ; as baskets are useful, owl* 
catch mice. But, the French always put the article ; as, 
les paniers sont utiles, les hibous attrappent les souris. 
We, sometimes indeed, make use of the article in cases 
that appear to be like these ; but, it is when we do not 
mean the whole of a kind. We say, for instance, the ap- 
ples are dear, the owls are numerous, this year. But, here 
we do not mean to speak of Me whole of the kinds; but 
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of the apples and the owls that come somewhat within our 
observation or knowledge. The French make no distinc- 
tions of this sort: they always put the article. We, when 
we have to speak of things the kinds of which admit not of 
individuality, such as svgar, water, wine, beer and the 
like, do not use the article ; as sugar is sweet. But, the 
French always use it ; as le sucre est doux. We, as in the 
case of the apples, just mentioned, sometimes, use the 
article before these nouns expressing masses ; but the 
French always do it. It is the same with regard to the 
nouns expressing the feelings and qualities of the mind, 
the virtues, the vices, and so forth. We say, for instance, 
friendship, sliame, anger; they say i Z'amitie, la honte, la 
colere. 

84., Next, as to proper names. You have seen, in pa- 
ragraph 53, what proper names, or nouns are. Just read 
that paragraph over Once more, before you go on further 
with this. Now, then, observe ; we do not use articles 
before proper names of human beings, nor before proper 
names given to animals of any sort. We sometimes make 
use of a sort of poetic licence, and say the Swifts, or the 
Racines ; meaning men of the stamp of those celebrated 
writers ; and, in the same sort of way, we say a Swift, or 
a Racine. The French do the same ; but, this is a mere 
licence, and has nothing to do with Grammar. But, the 
French use the artiole with the proper names of countries, 
and in many other instances when we do not ; as you will 
find more fully explained when you come to the Syntax of 
Articles. 

85. We, now come to the noun when used to express a 
part, a parcel, or a quantity of persons, or things ; and 
here the difference between the two languages is very great. 
We, generally, in these cases, make use of the word some ; 
as, give me some wine ; give me some beer ; give me some 
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apples. Bn , the French know nothing at all of the word 
some, used in this sense. Their word quelque answers to our 
some ; but, they do not use it in the manner here spoken 
of. They use the article, united, as we have above seen 
it, with the preposition de (of), according to the gender 
and number of the noun ; thus : 

Give me some wine, Donnez-moi du vin. 
Give me some beer, Donnez-moi de la biere. 
Give me tome apples, Donnez-moi des pommes. 

That is to say, give me a part or quantity of the wine, and 
so on. But, observe, when there is an adjective that comes 
before the noun, the article is left out, and the preposition 
e (of) only is used ; ds, 

- 

Give me some good wine, Donnez-moi de ton vin. 

Giye me some good beer, , Donnez-moi de bonne biere. . 

Give me some good apples, Donnez-moi de bonnes pomme*. 

Tie reason is, you see, the adjective changes to agree with 
the noun in gender and number ; and, therefore, the article 
is not wanted. Here we have, give me of good wine ; and 
so on, and not of the, as in the former cases. But, observe 
again, if the adjective come after the noun ; then the arti T 
cle must be used ; as, 



Give me some red wine, 
Give me some strong beer, 
Give roe some ripe apples, 



Donnez-moi du vin rouge, 
Donnez-moi de la bidre forte. 
Donnez-moi des pommes mitres. 



That is to say, word for word : give me of the wine red ; 
give me of the beer strong ; give me of the apples ripe. 
And, strange as this seems to our ears, a Frenchman would 
not understand you if you were to say, Donnez-moi quelque 
rouge vin. Nay, if you were to say, rouge vin, forte 
biere, and tn&res pommes, he would wonder what you 
meant. Yet, this is what you naturally would say, unless 
you were taught the principles and rules of Grammar. 



» 
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86. I have now gone through the Etymology of the 
Noun. I have considered it in its Branches, its Genders, 
its Numbers and its Cases ; and I have, towards the close 
of this Letter, given an explanation of the use of the Article, 
which I could not so well give, until ] had ljud before you 
an account of the Noun. I shall, in the next letter, pro- 
ceed to the Etymology of the Pronoun ; but, before you 
enter on that, I beg you to read once more, very atten- 
tively, all the foregoing Letters. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF PRONOUNS. 

My dear Richard, 

87. In paragraph 34, 1 described to you, in general terms, 
the nature and use of Pronouns. We are now going to 
treat of the Etymology of this sort of words : that is to say, 
we are going to see how they vary their forms to suit them- 
selves to the various circumstances in which they may be 
wanted to be used ; and this variation of form we shall find 
much more extensive in the French than in the English 
Pronouns. 

88. There are five Classes of Pronouns: the Personal; 
the Possessive; the Relative; the Demonstrative; and 
the Indeterminate. For you, in this early stage of your 
study, to be able to distinguish these Classes one from the 
other, is impossible. You will be able to do this by-and- 
by ; but, it is necessary for me to make the division into 
Classes here; because I shall have, almost directly, to 
speak of Pronouns under these different denominations. 

89. PERSONAL PRONOUNS are those which take 
t]ve place of nouns. This office is, indeed, performed by 
all Pronouns, and hence comes their name. But, the 
other pronouns do not supply the place of nouns in the 
same way, and in a manner so complete. There are Three 
Persons: for instance, M / am writing to you about him." 
You see, then, that the pronoun which represents the per- 
son that speaks is in the first person ; that which stands 
in the place of the name of the person who is spoken 
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to, is in the second person ; and that which stands in the 
place of the name of the person spoken of, is in the third 
person. This circumstance of person is a matter to be 
strictly attended to : because, as you will by-and-by see, 
the verbs vary their endings to correspond with the person 
of the pronoun. 

90. Pronouns of the First and Second Person vary their 
form to express number, and those of the Third Person to 
express gender also. And here we come to a comparison 
between the English and the French in this respect. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



1st Person, I, je. 

2d Person, thou, tu. 

3d Person,Masculine, he, U. 

— Feminine, she, ellt. 

— Neuter, . . it. 



we, nous. 

you, row. 

they, its. 

they, etlcs. 
they. 



Thus, you see, as was explained in paragraphs 54 and 55, 
the French have mo neuter gender. All with them is male 
or female ; so that they have no word to answer to our it ; 
nor have they any use for such a word. In speaking of a 
man, we say, he is ; of a stick, it is : but, they have il 
est in both cases. Besides this, you see, that, in the third 
person plural, we have only our they, whether we speak of 
males, females, or neuters. But they have a change in 
their pronoun to agree with the gender of the nouns that 
the pronouns represent. Whether we speak of males or 
of females, or of neuters, we say, they are ; but, the French, 
in speaking of males, say Us sont, and, of females, ellts 
sont. 

91. Besides the Number and Gender, there is the Case 
to be considered in these personal pronouns. In para- 
graphs, from 72 to 77 inclusive, I explained the na- 
ture of the cases ; and I there apprized you, that, when 
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you came to the pronoun, you would find, that it had dif- 
ferent endings, or, rather, that it assumed different forms, 
to accord with the different cases : as, /, me ; he, him ; and 
so on. The following table will exhibit the difference be- 
tween the English and the French in this respect ; but, 
there will still remain much to be explained. 



SINGULAR NUMBER. 

Nominative. Possessive. 



Objective, 



1st Person, 

2d Person, 

3d Person, Masculine, 

— Feminine, 

— Neuter, .. 



h 


je. 


of me, 


dc moi. 


thou 


t tu. 


of thee, 
of him, 


dt toi. 


he, 


il. 


de lui. 


she, 


c . 


of her, 


d' elk. 


it. 




ofit. 





me, 

thee, 

him, 

her, 

it. 



wtf, moi. 
re, toi. 
le, lui. 
la, etle, lui. 



Before we go to the Plural Number, we must pay a little 
attention to this table. You have been told about the num- 
bers and genders before ; but here you see new changes to 
designate the cases, and you see, that these changes are 
not nearly so frequent in English as in French. You see, 
in the objective, case, me and moi for our me ; you see le 
and lui for our him ; you see la and lui for our her. Now, 
sometimes the one of these is used and sometimes the 
other. When the one ought to be used and when the other 
the Syntax of Pronouns will teach you; but, let me just 
give you an example here. Doxmez-moi le baton que 
Jean me donna hier. A hat is, give me the stick that John 
gave me yesterday. The Syntax will teach you why it 
ought to be moi in one place and me in the other. You see 
Zeand la in this table, answering to our him and her; and 
this may puzzle you, because you have seen so much of the 
le and la, as Articles. But, I observed to you before, in 
paragraph 43, that words frequently belonged to two parts 
of speech ; or, rather, that, though containing the same 
letters, they were, in different situations, different words. 
Example: Envoyez ici le messager que je le recompense. 
That is, send hither the messenger that I may reward him. 
Again : Prenez la jument et mettez la dans la basse-eour. 
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Take the mare and put her in the yard. Here the word 
la comes three times : twice it is an article, answering to 
our the, and once a pronoun answering to our tor. For 
some time, you will think that this is very strange, and that 
this French is an odd sort of language. The French think 
just the same of ours, till they understand it; and, you 
will find, by-and-by, that it is all precisely as it ought to 
be, and that it would be odd indeed, if it were any thing 
other than that which it is. We now come to the plural 

number 



PLURAL NUMBER. 

Nominative. Possessive. 



1st Person, 

2d Person, 

3d Person, Masculine, 
— Feminine, 
Neuter, 



nous, 
vous. 



you, 
they, its, eux. 
they, elles. 



of us, 
of you, 
of them, 
of them, 
of them. 



de nous. 

de vous. 
d* eux. 
<T elles. 



Objective. 

us, nous. 
you, vous. 
them, les, leur, eux, 
them, les, leur, tilts. 
them. 



Here seems to be a pretty confusion ; for, here is our they 
sometimes answered by Us, then by eux, and both in the 
masculine. Then our them is sometimes les and some- 
times leur, in both genders ; and then, it is eux in one 
gender and elles in the other. Here, too, we see the plural 
article, les, answering to our them. But, all this, puzzling 
as it is to you at present, will become perfectly plain by- 
and-by. You will be told, for instance, that, when the verb 
signifies communication from one person or thing to ano- 
ther, it takes leur, and that when it signifies something 
done to an object, it takes les, or eux or elles, as the case 
may be. Speaking of cattle, we should say, mettez les 
dans la basse-cour et donnez leur du foin. Put them in the 
yard and give them some hay. That is to say, give to 
them some hay. 

92. Once more let me remind you, that you must not be 
at all surprised at what appears to you to be a strange 
placing of the French words. You must get this surprise out 
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of your mind as soon as possible, and learn to tbink, tbat it 
is right that one language should thus differ from another. 
Remember also what I have said about the same letters 
not always making the same word. For instance the leur 
that you see here means to them ; but, it means, in other 
cases, their. In the first instance it is a personal pronoun ; 
in the latter a possessive pronoun. Pay attention to this* 
or it will cause you to waste your time. 

93. Before I go to the next class of Pronouns, let mo 
observe, that the second person singular, tu, toi, te, an- 
swering to our thou and thee, are not used in French much 
more than our thou and thee are in English. Something 
more they are indeed ; lor the French thou little children 
and also very low people. They do it too, when upon 
terms of very great familiarity. But, generally speaking 
they, like us, use the second person plural instead of the 
second person singular; and, as we say you instead of 
thou, they say vous instead of tu. The same may be ob- 
served as to thy and thine, of which you will see wore: 
presently. 

* 

94. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. Theeo do not in- 
deed take the place of nouns ; but, as they come imme- 
diately from the Personal Pronouns, it is better to place 
them here than any where else. They are unaffected by 
case, because they have nouns always with them, ex- 
pressed or understood. They are as follows : 



1st Person, 

2d Person, 

3d Person, Masculine, 
— * Feminine, 
— Neuter, 



SINGULAR PERSON. PLURAL PERSON^. 

our, n6tre, nos± 
your, voire, vos. 



my, won, ma, mes. 
thy, ton, ia, tes. 
his, son, sa, sex. 
her, son, sc y sas. 
its. 



their, leur, leurs. 
their, lew, leurs. 
their. 



Here you see a great many <**nge* t>f the French pro- 
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noun ; and you see, that our one word, as my, for instance, 
has three words by either of which it may be answered. 
But, observe, our possessive pronouns agree in number 
and gender (where they meddle with gender) with the 
noun which is the possessor ; whereas, the French pos- 
sessive pronoun pays no attention to the possessor, but 
agrees in number and gender with the persons or things 
possessed. Thus, while we say, in English, my father, 
my mother, my brothers, my sisters ; the French say, 
mon pere, ma mere, mes freres, mes soeurs. If we have 
to speak of a Master's maid-servant and of a Mistress's 
man-servant, we must say, his maid and her man. But, 
the French must say, sa servante and son domestique. So 
that, you will remember, the gender, as stated in the above 
table, applies to the English only. The French possessive 
pronoun forms itself by a rule wholly different from ours. 
It agrees in number and gender with the person or thing 
that is possessed, and not that is the possessor. But, you 
will further observe, that, in the plural number of things 
possessed, the French possessive pronouns take no notice 
of gender. I say, mes mains, my hands, and mes bras, 
my arms, though the first is feminine and the last mascu- 
line. Neither, you see, is gender taken any notice of in 
the plural persons, though the things possessed be in the 
singular. I must say, mon chien, my dog, ma poule, 
my hen ; but, I must say, notre chien and notre poule. 
The same remark applies to votre and leur, your and 
their. 

95. But, there are some of these possessive pronouns, 
which stand without the noun. They refer immediately to 
it indeed ; but they do not go directly before it, like the 
others. Such as mine and yours ; as, whose pen is that 1 
It is mine. Thus, the pronoun, though it directly refers to 
the noun, and denotes possession, does not come directly 
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before it. These, in French, take the article ; and, in the 
above case, in answer to the question about the pen, I must 
answer, la raienne ; and not call it simply mine. As the 
pronouns must take the article, the article must agree with 
them in number and gender, as with the nouns, as before 
shown in the Etymology of nouns. These pronouns 
themselves vary their form to express both number and 
gender in the three persons singular, and to express number 
in the three persons plural ; as follows : 

a. 

SINGULAR POSSESSION. PLURAL POSSESSION. 

■ 

Afosculine. hemininc 

mine, le mien, la mienne, 

thine, le tien, la tienne, 

his, le sien, la sienne, 

hers, lesien, la sienne, 

ours, le n6tre, la notre, 

yours, le votre, la votre, 

theirs, le leur, la leur. 



les miens, les miennes, 

les tiens, les tiennes, 

les siens, les siennes, 

les siens, les siennes, 

les nfttres, les u6tres, 

les votres, les votre s, 

les leurs, les leurs. 



The Article is applied to these exactly as to nouns, and 
according to the instructions in paragraphs from 78 to 83 
inclusive. Thus we say, du mien, de la raienne, des miens, 
des miennes, au mien, a la mienne, aux miens and aux 
miennes ; and so on, throughout the whole of these pro- 
nouns precisely as in the case of nouns, so amply ex- 
plained in the paragraphs just referred to. Once more, 
before I quit these possessive pronouns, let me again 
remind you, that, whenever they express gender, it is the 
gender of the thing possessed ; and not the gender of the 
possessor. 

96. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. The following pro- 
nouns are called relative, because they generally relate to 
the nouns which have gone before in the sentence. Indeed 
all pronouns relate to nouns. But, it is useful to put them 
in classes, and, therefore, this appellation is given to these 
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pronouns which Mow. The Relatives, in English, are 
who, which, that, and what in some cases. Who becomes 
whose and whom : the other three do not change their 
form. The French Relatives are, qui, lequel, quoi ; and 
some others that I shall mention presently. We, in some 
cases, use who and that indifferently for persons and 
things. Which we apply only to things. These Relative 
Pronouns of the two languages answer to each other thus : 

who, 
that, 
whose, 
of whom, 
whom, 

This is not the place for me to go into a detail of the cases 
when one of these is to be used, and when the other. That 
will be done when I come to the Syntax of Pronouns, 
alter I shall have gone through the Etymology of Verbs ; 
for, we must speak of these when we are giving instructions 
for the proper use of the pronouns. It seems, at first sight, 
that there must be great difficulty here. But you will find 
that all these difficulties gradually disappear; and, at last, 
you will wonder that they ever appeared to be difficulties. 



qui. 


which, 


qui, que. 


what, 


de qui, dont. 




dc qui, dont. 




que, qui. 





qui, que, lequel. 
quoi, que, quel. 



97. None of the above pronouns, except quel and lequel, 
change their form to express number and gender. These 
two do it, thus : 



MASCULINE. 

quel, quels, 
lequel, lequels. 



FEMININE. 

quelle, quelles. 
laquelle,*"lesquelles. 



The former does not take the article. It merely takes the 
preposition. But the latter takes the article, and joins it 
on to itself. 



de quel, de quels, 

a quel, a quels, 

duquel, desquels. 

auquel, auxquels. 



de quelle, de quelles. 

a quelle, a quelles. 

de laquelle, desquelles. 

alaquelle, auxquelles. 



■ 
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98. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS are those 
which point out persons or things in contradistinction to 
others. Ours are, this, these, that, those, and, sometimes 
what : as, this is the man whom I wanted to see ; those 
are the books which I wish you to read. The French 
have one pronoun of this sort, from which all the rest ap- 
pear to come ; and that is, cc, which, according, to circum- 
stances, means, this or that. It becomes cet before a 
singular noun masculine, beginning with a vowel or an h 
mute ; cette before all feminine nouns in the singular ; and 
ces before all plural nouns of both genders. But, besides 
this, several other pronouns grow out of this one, and 
assume a great variety of forms to fit themselves for 
various situations and circumstances. The following table 
presents all these variations. 



ce or cet, 
celui , 
celui-ci, 
celui-la, 



SINGULAR. 

Feminine. 



this, or that, 
he, or that, 
this, 
that. 



cette, 
celle, 
celle-ci, 
celle- la, 



this, or that, 
she, or that, 
this, 
that. 



Masculine 

ces, 
ceux, 
ceux-ci, 
ceux-la, 



PLURAL. 

Feminine. 



these, or those, 
those, 
these, 
those. 



ces, 
celles, 
eelles-ci, 
ccllcs-la, 



these, or those, 
those, 
these, 
those. 



Besides these, there are ceci and cela ; ce is sometimes 
put before qui and que, making this that ; as, ce que vous 
dites ; this that you say ; or, as we should express it, that 
which you say. All these pronouns take the preposition 
de and d before them occasionally ; but, not the article. 
Observe, I beg you, the little words, ci and la (the latter 
with an accent). These, you see, are added to some of 
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these pronouns. Ci means Aere, and tk means tbere. So 
that, taken literally, celui-ci means this here and celui-ld 
means Jftw there. There is, in fact, precisely this same 
meaning in ceci and cela ; only the two former admit of 
variation to answer the purposes of number and gender, 
and the two latter do not. 

99. INDETERMINATE PRONOUNS make the 
last class of words of this Part of Speech, and, with my 
remarks on them, I shall conclude my Letter on the Ety- 
mology of Pronouns. Amongst the most important of the 
Indeterminate Pronouns are le } en, y, on and se. These 
are words of great use in French ; and, properly speak- 
ing, we have, in English, nothing that answers to some of 
them. We sometimes, indeed, say, one is pleased, one 
hears, one thinks, and the like ; but this is not the French 
<m, nor is it congenial to our language. And, then, when 
we say, one y s-self y it is seldom in the way that the French 
use their «?; besides, the se becomes soi, in many cases, 
and is a most prevalent and efficient word in the French 
language. Therefore, I must not attempt to give you the 
English of these words here ; but, request you to bear 
them in mind as things to be explained in the Syntax of 
Pronouns. I shall now give you a list of all the Indetermi- 
nate Pronouns ; and, you will see, that, though there are no 
variations in the form of the English pronouns of this class, 
it is far otherwise with those of the French. Some, in- 
deed, you will find without variations of form ; but the 
greater part vary their form to express gender as well as 
number. 
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SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 



Ail, 
both, 

either, 

neither, 

one {mother, 



Masc. 

tout, 

Pun et Pautre, 
Pun ou l'autre, 



"} 

i J 



toute, 

Tune et Pautre, 
Tune ou Paatre, 



or 

some one 

everybody,*) 
or 



nobody, 
none, 

any body, \ 
whoever, J 

whatever, 

nobody, 

many, 

nothing, 

it, 
so, 



or 
such, 

of it, 
of him. 
of her, 
of them, 

to it, 
to him, 
to her, 
to them, 



%, 

people, 
self, 

or 
selves, 



} 
} 
} 

} 

} 



Pun Tautre, 
quelqu'un, 

chacun, 

aucun, 
nul, 

quiconqae, 

quelconque, 
personne. 
ph 



ni Pun ni Pautre, ni Pune ni l'autre, 
Pune l'autre, 



quelqu* 



Mate. 
tons, 

j les uns et lea 
j autre*, 

les uns ou les 
autres, 

ni les uns ni les 
autres, 

les uns les 
autres, 

quelques una, 



aucune. 
nulle. 



Few. 
toutes. 

les unes et les 



lea unes ou les 
autres. 

ni les unes ni 
les autres. 

les unes les 
autre*. • 

quelques ones. 



nan. 



le. 



en. 



j Singular Number only, and of both genders. 

Plural number only, and of both genders. 
Singular number only, and of both genders. 



These never change their forms. 



on. 



se, which sometimes becomes soi. 
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100. This is a formidable list ; but it will be overcome 
by industry and patience. Some of these words are not 
always pronouns ; and, as to the last five, they have, by 
some, been called relative pronouns, while others have 
called them personal pronouns. They do not appear to 
me to belong to either of those classes ; but seem to come 
under the appellation given to this class. However, it sig- 
nifies not much how we class them, so that we learn the use 
of them ; so that we get at their true meaning, and learn 
how to apply them ; on what occasions to use them, and 
how to place them in sentences. To teach us this must be 
the business of the Syntax. 



LETTER V1IL 



ETYMOLOGY OF ADJECTIVES. 

My dear Richard, 

101. Turn to paragraph 35 ; for, there you will find my 
description of this part of speech. Having read that pa- 
ragraph, you will now learn the difference between our 
Adjectives and those of the French, and this difference 
you will find to be great indeed. Our adjective is, in all 
its different situations, the same in form; that is, composed 
of the same letters, except where its form is changed to 
express degrees in the qualities, the properties, or the di- 
mensions, of the nouns to which it is applied : as, a great 
man, a greater man, the greatest man. This is all that 
our adjectives change their form to accomplish. Some- 
times we mark these degrees of comparison by the help of 
the words more and most ; and we can always do it if we 
like : as a great man, a more great man, the most great 
man. This is not done, generally, when our adjectives 
are words of one or two syllables ; but, it is, when they 
are longer words : as, a deplorable event, a more deplor- 
able event, or a most deplorable event. In this respect 
the French language is still more simple than ours ; for, it 
almost a licays marks the degrees of comparison in this way : 
as, un grand homme (a great man), un plus grand homme, 
le plus grand homme. There are a few words of very 
common use with regard to which this rule is not followed ; 
but, what 1 have to say further about the degrees of com- 
parison, I must put off, 'till J have spoken of the genders 
and numbers of Adjectives. 
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102. In paragraph 55, I opened this subject ; and you 
will do well to read that paragraph again, together with the 
two following ones. Indeed, it is necessary to read them, as 
they belong to what I am now writing. Thus, you see, then, 
that, while our adjectives have no changes of ibrm, except 
to express the degrees of comparison, no French adjective 
can be used with propriety (except by mere accident) un- 
less we know how to change its form to make it agree in 
gender and number with the noun to which it relates. 
Here is another, and a very great matter, wholly unknown 
to our language. Our word white, for instance, is always 
white, whether applied to paper, to skin, or to one paper 
or two papers, or one skin or two skins. Not so the French 
word : that is, papier blanc, peau blanche, papiers blancs, 
peaux blanches. Now, then, let us see, what assistance 
we can get from rules, to enable us to perform this very 
important part of the business of speaking and writing 
French. For, mind, errors in this are essential. It will 
seem strange to you, but, it is a fact, that, if you were to 
say, papier blanche, or peau blanc, a Frenchman would not 
understand you. Odd as it appears to us, that the Article, 
the Pronoun, and the Adjective must all agree in gender 
with the noun ; useless as this appears to us, it must take 
place in French, or the words that you would utter would 
be more broken and ridiculous gibberish than ever French- 
man uttered when only just beginning to make an attempt 
to speak English. 

103. It being, then, absolutely necessary that we know 
how to vary the adjectives, so as to make them agree in 
gender and number with their nouns, let me now speak to 
you of the rules for this purpose, beginning with those 
which relate to the genders. 



104. This is by no means so difficult a matter as the 



- 
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gender of nouns. In the case of the adjectives we get at 
something worthy of being called rule ; whereas, in that 
of the nouns, we only teaze and torment ourselves, and add 
greatly to our toil, by endeavours to find out rules to ease 
us of our labour. The Adjective in its primitive state, as, 
grand (great) is always applicable to the noun of the mas- 
culine gender and singular number. What we want to 
know, therefore, is, how to change its form so as to make 
it of the feminine gender. By looking into the Dictionary 
for the French word to answer to our word good, we find 
bon. This tells us that, as homme is man, we may say bon 
homme. But, it must not be bon before femme, woman ; 
and we want to know what it must be. The large Dic- 
tionary will, indeed, tell us ; but, we cannot always have 
this in our hands : therefore, we seek for rules ; and, in 
this case, we shall find them convenient and easy, 

105. The feminine form is given to the Adjective by 
making some addition, or change, in the ending of it ; as, 
petit (little), petite ; or, as, bas (low), basse. Our rules, 
therefore, must be founded on the ending of the primitive 
adjective ; and, they are as follows. 

First Rule. All Adjectives that end with an e mute are 
of both genders. They do not change their form on ac- 
count of gender; as un homme sage, une femme sage : ft 
wise man, a wise woman. 

Second Rule. Now, generally speaking, the others 
only add an e mute to form their feminines ; as, imperti- 
nent, impertinente. And, observe, this is invariably the 
case with all adjectives ending with vowels ; except bent, 
blessed, and favori, favourite. These make, in their femi- 
nine, benite taxi favorite. 
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Third Rule. Adjectives ending in f, change the f 
into ve ; as, positif, positive. 

Fourth Rule. t Adjectives ending in c, change the c 
into che; as, blanc, blanche. There are four ex- 
ceptions to this rule, public, Grec, Turc, endue, 

. which change the c into que; as, public, publique. 

« . 

Fifth Rule. Adjectives ending in n, with an o or 
ie before the n, add ne; as, font, bonne; but, if 
there be not an o or ie before the n, the adjectives 
ending in n follow the second rule; that is to say, 
they add an e mute ; as, fin, fine. 

Sixth Rule. Adjectives ending in l y with e, o, u, or 
ei, before it, add le ; as cruel, cruelle. But, if the 
final I be not preceded by one of these vowels, or 

• by ei, the adjectives ending in / follow the general 
rule, and simply take an e mute in addition ; as, 

futil, futile. One exception there is, however, 
in gentil, which makes gentille. 

Seventh Rule. Adjectives ending in t, with e or 
a before it, generally add te ; as net, nette. But, 
this is not without exception ; for, secret becomes, 
secrete, which is the case with some others. 

Eighth Rule. Adjectives ending in eur or eux, 
change them into euse; as, moqueur (sneering), 
moqueuse ; religieux (religious), religieuse. But, 
of the adjectives ending in eur, the following are ex* 
captions to this rule, and follow the second rule ; that 
is to lay, add an e. 



anterior, 

posterior, 

eiterior, 

ulterior, 

interior, 

exterior, 

major, 

minor, 

superior, 

inferior, 

better, 
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Masc. 
anteYieur, 
poste>ieur, 
cit^rieur, 
ulterieur, 
inteVieur, 
exte>ieur, 
majeur, 
mineur, 
supe'rieur, 
infe>ieur, 
meilleur, 



[Letter 



Fem* 
anteVieure. 
post^rieure. 
cit^rieure. 
ulte'ricurc. 
inleVieure. 
exterieure. 
majeure, 
mineure. 
supeVieure. 
int£ricure. 
meilleure. 



The following can be brought under no rule. They 
are few in number ; they are words of very common 
use, and their manner of forming their feminines, 



soft, # 

foolish, 

fine, 

new, 

false, 

long, 

sweet, 

reddish, 

raw, 

fresh, 

benignant, 

malignant, 

jealous, 

naked, 

green, 



mou, 

fou, 

beau, 

nouveau, 

faux, 

long, 

cloux, 

roux, 

crud, 

frais, 

benin, 

malin, 

jaloux, 

nud, 

verd, 



Fern. 
molle. 
folle. 
belle, 
nouvelle. 
fausse. 
loogue. 
douce, 
rousse. 
crue. 
fraichc. 
benigue. 
maligne. 
jajouse. 
nue. 
verte. 



It is to be observed, that beau was formerly written bel; 
and, we now say, bel homme, bel esprit ; and bel et ban. 
(handsome and good), is a common phrase. Nouveau. 
was formerly written nouvel; and, there may be a case or 
two in which it is still used in this form. But these are 
trifling, and, indeed, almost insignificant exceptions. And, 
to make exceptions, unless they be of importance, is to 
cause a great waste of time. 

106. If these rules be properly attended to, there can be 
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few mistakes as to the gender of adjectives, which, you 
will bear in mind, depends, in all cases, upon the gender 
of the nouns to which they belong. 

■ 

107. As to the Number, adjectives form their plurals 
from their singulars in the same manner that nouns do, and 
that manner is described fully in paragraph 68, to which 
you must now go back. Read that whole paragraph again 
very carefully, and apply to the adjectives what you there 
find in the five rules relating to the numbers of nouns. 
The adjective is to agree with its noun in number ; as, 
un grand homrae, a great man ; deux grands hommes, two 
great men. Having, then, the number of the noun, you 
use the singular, or the plural, of the adjective accord- 
ingly ; and, again I observe, you are to form the plural 
from the singular according to the five rules in paragraph 
68, which apply to adjectives as well as to nouns, and 
which, therefore, it is wholly unnecessary to repeat here. 

10a There are about twenty adjectives ending in al, 
which, like some nouns, have no plural number, except in 
a particular instance or two ; but, a detail of these is un- 
necessary heie ; because the manner of using them will he 
amply taught, by-and-by, in the course of the Exercises. 
This is one of those matters on which a great deal of time 
might be employed with great ingenuity, but with very 
little profit. 

109. There now remains to be noticed the manner of 
forming the degrees op comparison, mentioned before, 
in paragraph 101 . It was there observed, that the French, 
instead of changing, so frequently, as we do, the endings 
of the adjectives to denote degrees in the qualities and 
properties and dimensions of the nouns, make use, almost 
a/way*, as we do sometimes, of plus and U plus } answering 

« 
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to our more and the most Suppose we be speaking of a 
pretty garden, the degrees would be formed thus : 



pretty, 
joli. 



prettier, 
plus joli. 



prettiest, 
le plas joli. 



This is almost the invariable rule in French. But, observe, 
that the le becomes la if the noun be a feminine ; so that, 
if, with this same adjective, we were speaking of a /lower, 
which is feminine, the words must stand thus ; 



i 



prettier, 
plus jolie. 



i 



prettiest, 
la plus jolie. 



9 m 

110. There needs nothing further to be said on a mat- 
ter so plain. But, there are a few French adjectives, 
which are irregular in this respect. We have, in our 
language, a few such ; as good, which does not make gooder 
and goodest, but better and best. We have besides, 
bad, little, much, which are also irregular. The French 
have only four adjectives of this description; and these 
answer, in point of meaning, to the first three of ours. 
They are, bon, good ; mauvais, bad ; mechant, wicked 5 and 
petit , little. Their degrees are formed thus* 



bon, 
good, 
mauvais, 
bad, 

mechant, 
wicked, 
petit, • 
little,' 



meiUeur, 

better, 

pire, 

worse, 

pire, 

wickeder, 
moindre. 
less, ' 



le meilleur, 
the best, 
le pire, 
the worst, 
le pire, 
wickedest, 
le moindre, 
the least. 



Observe, however, that all these, except the first, fre- 
quently form their degrees by the aid of plus and le plus. 
Plus mauvais, plus mickant, and plus petit, are proper 
enough ; and even plus bon is not absolutely bad French. 
Still, the above is the usual mode of forming the degree* *f 
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these adjectives, which form the only exceptions to the 
general rule. 

HI. There are, as you will see by-and-by, some of the 
Adverbs, which have degrees of comparison ; but, that is a 
trifling matter ; and, at any rate, it does not belong to that 
part of speech, the Etymology of which has been the sub- 
ject of this Letter. There is much to attend to in placing 
the adjective; for, it must sometimes come before, and 
sometimes after, the noun. But, this is matter for the 
Syntax of Adjectives. The great thing belonging to ad- 
jective*, is, the d&ukr. The nwhbeir must be attended to 
also ; but we are most apt to commit mistakes in regard to 
the genders. We, English, are very apt to look upon these 
gutters of adjectives as being useless. This is, as you 
will find, a great error. They not only give to the language 
a pleasing variety of Sound ; but, in many cases, they tend 
to prevent sentences from being equivocal. 

i. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF VERBS. 

My dear Richard. 

a I 

112. In paragraph 36, I explained to you what sort of 
"Words Verbs are. You must now read that paragraph 
again with great attention. Having done that, you will 
enter on an inquiry into the variations of form, to which 
words of this sort are liable ; and you will find, that, in 
French, these variations are upwards of thirty in number, 
while in English, they are only four. The verb to kill, for 
instance, becomes, killest, kills, killed, or killing. This 
verb can take no other than one of these forms ; but, the 
French verb, tuer, which answers to our verb kill, does, as 
you will see by- and- by, assume more than thirty different 
forms ; that is to say, is composed, under so many different 
circumstances, of different letters. 

113. Now, the Etymology of verbs teaches us when one 
of these forms is to be used, and when another; and this, 
there being so many different forms, must evidently be a 
matter of great importance. In order to know what form 
the verb is to be in; that is to say, what letters it is to be 
composed of, we must first learn something about the differ- 
ent circumstances in which verbs may be placed ; because, 
as I have just observed, the verb changes its form to ac- 
commodate itself to those different circumstances. These 
circumstances are, Person, Time, and Mode. Verbs are 
distinguished as active or neuter ,* but, that is another 

matter, and is to be treated of further on. At present we 
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have to do with the three circumstances jnst mentioned ; 
because on them depend all the changes in the form of the 
verb. 

114. As to PERSON, you have, in the last Letter but 
one, had the distinction about the persons fully explained 
to you ; but you will do well now to read paragraphs 89 
and 90 again. I am to speak of the Modes by-and-by ; 
but, I must here anticipate a little. There Me four modes : 
the Infinitive, the Indicative, the Subjunctive , and the Im~ 
perative. The distinctions will appear more clearly here- 
after; but, it is necessary to say here, that the Infinitive 
Mode exhibits the verb in its primitive and unrestricted 
sense ; as, to kill. In this Mode it is a sort of Noun in 
point of grammar ; as, to kill a man unlawfully is mur- 
der : to kill geese gives us feathers. This is called the 
Infinitive Mode, because when used in this Mode, or man- 
ner, the verb is in its large and general sense, and not con- 
fined to person or time. But, that which induces me to in- 
troduce this matter here, is, to show you, before we enter 
into a comparison of the two languages with respect to verbs, 
the difference between an English and a French verb in 
this their primitive, or original, form. Our verb, in this 
state, has the word to always with it and belonging to if. 
The French verb has no such thing. It is complete in it- 
self; and, accordingly, tuer means to kill. Bearing this 
in mind we will now proceed to consider the circumstance of 
Person. The Verb must agree in person with the noun or 
pronoun. For instance, I say, / kill; but, I must say, thou, 
killest, and he kills. Then, if I am speaking of the act of 
a number of persons, I must not say, they kills, but 
they kill. However, in our language, the changes in the 
form of the verb are, as was before observed, few, while, in 
tbeFrepcb, they are numerous ; and I will now give you a. 
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specimen of the great difference of the two languages in 
this respect. 



jetue, 
tu tues, 
iltuc, 



1 kill, 
thou killest, 
he kills, 



nous tuons, 
vous tuez, 
ils tuent, 



we kill, 
you kill, 
they kill. 



Here, you see, there are only three different forms of the 
English verb, while there are Jive of the French ; and these 
differing, too, very widely from each other. 

115. TIME is thenext circumstance; for an action, or a 
State of being, may be spoken of as in the present, the past, 
or the future, time ; as : 1 kill, I killed, I shall kill The 
Verb changes its form, therefore, to suit itself to this cir- 
cumstance of time ; but, its changes in French are very 
different from the changes in English. In English we 
generally add ed to the present time of the verb, in order 
to make the past time ; as : I kill, which makes, I killed. I 
must stop here to remark, that we, as well as the French, 
have some irregular verbs, and that these do not form 
their past times in the same way ; as : write, which makes 
wrote. But this is a matter to be treated of further on. 
At present we must confine ourselves to an explanation of 
the difference in the manner in which the two languages 
make the changes in their verbs, in order to denote the 
circumstance of time ; that is to say, in order to tell us, 
whether the action spoken of be done in the present, was 
done at a past, or is to be done at a future, time. We 
have seen, that, in English, we simply add ed to the pre- 
sent, in order to form the past time ; as : kill becomes 
Let us now see the difference. 



}e tuois, 
*u tuois, 
ll tuoit, 



I killed 
thou kille 
he killed, 



i, 1 nous tuiongy I we killed, 
illcdst, vous tuiez, you killed, 
ed, I ils tuoient, | they killed. 
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Thus, you see, the difference is great indeed ; and you 
will, of course, see, that this circumstance of time is of 
great importance. But, far is this from being all with re- 
gard to the past time ; for the French have two past times. 
That which I have exhibited is called the past imperfect ; 
the other, which you will see a specimen of presently, is 
called the past perfect When one of these is to be used, 
and when the other, will be explained when we come to the 
Syntax of Verbs, which we shall in Letter XXIII; but 
they must be both noticed here ; for one of them is as 
often used as the other, and they must by no means be con- 
founded with each other. In some cases I must translate, 
/ killed byje tuois; but, in other cases I must translate it 
by, je tuai ; and I must go through all the persons in the 
following 

je tuai, 
tu tuas, 
iltua, 



I killed, : nous tuames, 1 we killed, 
thou killedst, vous tuates, you killed, 
he killed, I ilBtuerent, | they killed. 



Then, as to the future time, we, in English, have the 
little words will and shall, which we put before the verb 
to express the future meaning ; but, the French have no 
mich little woirfs : mind that, I beg you. They express 
the future meaning by a change in the ending of the verb 
itself; and this constitutes one of the great differences in 
the two languages. Our words will and shall, not only 
express future time, but convey also a meaning as to i»« 
tention and obligation. The French have no different 
endings of their verbs to express these, which, in their 
language, are to be gathered from the tenor of the whole 
sentence. They have complete verbs which express will, 
power, and duty, and that supply the place of our will, 
can, shall, should, might, and the rest Letter XXIV. 
will contain an account of these. In exhibiting the diffe- 
rence between the languages in this respect, I shall take 
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the word will, though you will understand, that I might, 
for this purpose, take shall with equal propriety. 



je tuerai, 
tu tueras, 
il tuera, 



I will kill, 
thou wilt kill, 
he will kill, 



nous tuerons, 
vous tuercz, 
ils tueront, 



we will kill, 
you will kill, 
they will kill. 



Great as these changes in the form of the verb are, there 
are others and still greater changes ; but you have now- 
seen a sufficient specimen of those which arise out of the 
circumstances of person and of time. 

116. MODE generally means manner ; and, in gram- 
mar, it has the same meaning. At the beginning of para- 
graph 114, 1 have spoken of the Infinitive Mode. I have 
now to speak of the three other Modes : the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, and the Imperative, the two former of which 
must be carefully distinguished from each other ; because 
the verb, in its several times, changes its form to suit 
itself to this circumstance of Mode. The Imperative 
Mode you will find to be a matter of little difficulty ; but, 
when you ought to use the Indicative, and when the Sub- 
junctive, form, you will find to be a matter of great import- 
ance. You will, therefore, give your best attention to what 
lam now about to say. We sometimes speak of an action in 
a declaratory manner ; that is to say, we indicate, or de- 
clare, or, in other words, merely say, that the action is 
taking place, or that it has taken, or will take, place. But, 
at other times we speak of it in a conditional manner. In 
these latter cases there is always something subjoined, in 
the way of condition or consequence. There is some sub- 
joined, or subjunctive, circumstance. When, therefore, 
a verb is used in the first of these manners, it is in the Jw- 
dicative Mode ; and, when in the second, it is in the Sub- 
junctive Mode. These names and distinctions would be 
useless, if it were not that the form of the verb changes in 
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order to agree with the Modes. For instance, I say, he 
kills. This simply indicates that he does the act. But, I 
must say, he kill, if I have a condition or consequence to 
subjoin : as, though he kill a sheep he cannot sell it. Thus, 
you see, in the one case it is kills, and in the other case 
kill, though the person and the number of the pronoun be 
the same in both cases. In our language, however, there 
is but little variation in the verb itself to express this 
change in the Modes. We express the greater part of the 
changes by the means of the little words, may, might, could, 
would, or should. The French have no such words ; and* 
in all these cases of a subjunctive nature, they express 
themselves in a manner wholly different from ours, as you 
will see by-and-by, when you come to the Syntax of Verbs. 
The Verb in the Indicative Mode is as it has been ex- 
hibited in the two preceding paragraphs, showing the 
present, past, and future of the verb to kill. In the Sub* 
junctive there is no future, properly so called ; but, a, 
present time and two past times. The present of the 
Subjunctive is, in the three persons singular, and in the 
third person plural, the same precisely as the present of 
the Indicative, in the verb tuer. But this is not the case 
with some other verbs, as you will see by-and-by. The 
present of the Subjunctive is, therefore, as follows : 



jetue, | I may kill, 

tutues, | thou mayest kill, 

il tue, I he may kill, 



nous tuions, | we may kill, 
▼ous tuiez, I you may kill, 
ilstuent, | thqy may kill. 



Before every phrase of this sort, in this mode of the verb, 
there is, in French, que, answering to our that; and, in 
most cases, there is the that in English, either expressed 
or understood ; but, I omit the que here ; because I am 
here merely showing you how the verb changes its form. 
The next change, or, rather, set of changes, that it takes, 
is to express the past time of the Subjunctive. 1 shall take 
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the word should to put before the English verb ; but would 
or could, might do as well for this mere purpose of ex- 
the changes in the form of the French verb. 



|c tuerois, 
zu tuerois, 
il tueroit, 



I should kill, 
thou shouldestkill, 
he should kill, 



nous tuerions, 
▼ous tueriez, 
ill tueroient, 



I we should kill, 
you should kill, 
they should kiU. 



Now, this is not, strictly speaking, a past time either in 
French or in English ; nor is that which I am now going 
to exhibit But, it is necessary to give them names ; and, 
therefore, the above is called the past imperfect of the Sub- 
junctive Mode, and the following is called the past perfect 
of the Subjunctive Mode; and this is in imitation of the 
names rather than of the things, used in the Indicative 
Mode. This past perfect, then, is as follows : 



Je tuasse, 
tu tuasses, 
jltuit, 



I might kill, 
thou mightest kill, 
he might kill, 



nous tu&ssions, | we might kill, 

you might kill, 
they might kill. 



You s tnassiez, 
ils tuassent, 



But you must take care to remember, that it is not always, 
that these English phrases are translated by these French 
phrases. It frequently happens, that, where the Indicative 
Mode is used in one language, the Subjunctive is used in 
the other. These matters will be explained, when we come 
to the Syntax. What I am doing here is merety teaching 
you the changes in the form of the verbs. Of the Modes, 
then, there remains only the Imperative. It is called the 
Imperative, because it is used in commanding ; but, it is 
also used in calling to or invoking. It is, in fact, in Eng- 
lish, nothing more than the present of the Indicative, ac- 
companied with some words expressing a command, 
a wish, or a prayer, or the like. In the verb tuer it 
causes no change at all in the form of the verb, except in 
the second person singular ; but, this is not the case with 
regard to some other verbs. The first person singular baa 
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no place here ; because no person commands, or calk to, 
himsel£ 

let us kill, 
kill", 

let them kill/ 

When we are speaking directly to another or to others, in 
the second person, either singular or plural, we have only 
to name the act that they are to do at our request or com- 
mand ; and, therefore, if we want them to kill, we simply 
say, kill. But, when there are others to partake with us 
in the act, or, where the parties who are to act are third 
parties, we make use of let. The French, you see, in the 
first of these cases, simply use the word describing the 
act ; as, tuons, which means kill we, or let us kill. And, 
in the third person, whether singular or plural, they make 
use of que ; that is to say, that. Literally, that he kill, 
that they kill. The qu'il and qu'ils, are written with the 
elision, according to the rule which you found in para- 
graph 24. It must not be que il, because il begins with a 
vowel. This is, then, that he kill. And, if you examine 
closely, you will find our own phrase to be precisely 
the same. For, what do we mean, by let him kill ] We 
may, in some cases mean, indeed, to give him leave to do 
it ; but, in general, this is not what we mean. Our mean- 
ing, when we make use of such phrases, generally is, let 
things be so that he kill, or perform the act of killing. 
The French simply say, that he kill. 

117. I have now gone through the circumstances of 
Person, Time, and Mode. But, the verb assumes two 
other forms, called the Participles. We have the same 
in English : as, killing, killed. They are called partici- 
ples, because they partake, of the nature of adjectives and 
of verbs. Of verbs they are apart ; and yet they are ire- 



tue, 

qu'il tue, 



kill, 

let him kill, 



tuons, 
tuez, 

qu'ils tuent, 
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quently adjectives : as, I am killing a sheep ; it is a kill" 
ing disease. In the first of these instances killing is a 
verb ; in the last an adjective. This is called the active 
participle. Killed, which is, with us, generally spelled 
like the past time of the verb, is called the passive parti- 
ciple. I killed a sheep : there is a killed sheep. In the 
first of these instances it is a verb ; in the last an adjective. 
You will see, that the French passive participle is not the 
same in form as the past time of the verb. 

118. Let me now lay before you a complete Conjuga- 
tion of these two verbs, to kill, and tuer. To conjugate 
means, in its usual acceptation, to join together ; and, as 
used by grammarians, it means, to bring together, and to 
place under one view, all the variations in the form of a 
verb, beginning with the InGnitive Mode, and ending with 
the Participle. These two verbs, then, I will now place 
before you, in all their persons, times and modes. But, 
before I give you the conjugation of a verb, let me observe, 
that there are two ways of writing the past imperfect 
times, of the French verbs. You see, in the conjugation 
opposite, tuois, tuoit, tuoient ; and, again, tucrois, tueroit, 
tueroient. Voltaire wrote tuais, instead of tuois; and 
so on in the other parts of the verb, where o comes before 
i. He has had, and has, many followers ; but, as the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy adheres to the oi, and, as 
I find the greater part of standard French Books adhering 
to the same orthography, I adhere to it. — Observe, that 
there ought to be que before the pronouns in the present and 
past perfect times, especially, of the subjunctive mode ; as : 
que je tue, que je tuasse, and so on ; but I leave out the 
que for want of room in the width of the page* 
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INFINITIVE MODE, 
n To Kill. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



jetue, 
tu tues, 
iltue, 



je tuois, 
tu tnois, 
il tuoit, 



je tuai, 
tu tuas, 
iltua, 



je ttierai, 
tu tueras, 
il tucra, 



jetue, 
tu tues, 
il tue, 



je tuerois, 
tu tuerois, 
iltueroit, 



je tuasse, 
tu masses, 
illuat, 



I kill, 

thou killest, 
he kills, 



nous tuons, 
vous tuez, 
ils tucot, 



I killed, 
thou killedst, 
he killed, 



Past Imperfect Time, 

nous tuiona, 
vous tuiez, 
ils tuoient, 



Past Perfect Time. 



I killed, 
thou killedst, 
he killed, 



I shall kill, 
thou shaltkill, 
ho shall kill, 



nous tuaroes, 
vous tuates, 
ilstuerent, 



Future Time. 



nous tnerons 
roustuerez, 
ils tueront, 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I may kill, 
thou mayest kill, 
he may kill, 



nous tuions, 
vous tuiez, 
ils tucnt, 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should kill, 
thou shouldest kill, 
he should kill, 



nous tuerions, 
vous tueriez, 
ils tueroient, 



I might kill, 
thou mightest kill, 
he might kiU, 



Past Perfect Time. 

nous tuassions, 



we kill, 
you kill, 
they kill. 



we killed, 
you killed, 
they killed. 



we killed, 
yon killed, 
they killed. 



we shall kill, 
you shall kill, 
they shall kill, 



we may kill, 
you may kill, 
they may kill. 



we should kill, 
you should kill, 
they should kill. 



we mieht kill, 
yon mieht kill, 
they might kill. 



tne. 

ou'il tue, 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



kill, 

let him kill, 



tuons, 
tuez, 

nu'ilstuent, 



I let 
kill 
let 



let us kill, 

1 

him kill. 



( Participles. 

tuant, 11 killing, 
tue, I) killed. 
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119. Thus have you this French verb completely before 
you. You will observe, that I have, all through, taken no 
notice of fenders ; but, you will conclude, of course, that 
as, whether it be he, site or it, the verb is the same in 
English, so it is in French, whether it be il or elle. 1 have, 
therefore, thought it unnecessary to put the she or the if, 
or the elle, in any of these tables. You will also observe, 
that the French phrases in the Subjunctive would, in part 
at least, require the que before them ; but, the object here 
has been to bring you acquainted merely with the changes 
in the form of the French verb. According to the rules of 
grammar every complete sentence begins with a capital 
letter. I hhve not observed this rule in the Examples, 
Tables and Conjugations ; because it would encumber the 
page, and, in some cases, not leave room for placing the 
words in a neat and clear manner. 

120. This table of conjugation should be well considered 
by you before you go any further. You will, at first, think, 
that all these endings of the French verb, or rather, all 
these various forms, make a difficulty never to be over- 
come. But, a little time will, if you be attentive and in- 
dustrious, make all this difficulty disappear. You will re- 
mark, that the end of the verb consists of er ; and that all 
the changes consist of letters put in the place of, or added 
to, the er. Now, it is the same in other verbs. For in- 
stance, gronder (to scold) becomes je gronde,je grondais, 
je grondai,je gronder aije gronde,je gronder oisje gron- 
dasse. So that, when you become perfectly well acquainted 
with the changes in the verb tuer, you will of yourself be 
able to make all the changes in other verbs ; and you will 
be surprised how readily you will do this in a very short 
time. Parler (to speak) will no sooner meet your eye, 
than you will know that you must say, je parle,je parlois x 
je parlaiyje parler ai,je parte, je parlerois, and so on. 
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121. This, however, would be too easy. Every person 
would learn French, if the difficulties were no greater than 
this. All the French verbs do not end in er; and those 
that do not, are not conjugated in this way ; that is to say, 
they do not vary their forms in the way that the verb tuer 
varies its form. But, observe, the whole number of French 
verbs do not exceed three thousand, or thereabouts; and, 
of these, about two thousand seven hundred end in er; so 
that the rest are not very numerous. This rest, however, 
are, for the far greater part, reducible to rule. They are 
formed into nine other classes, which are called Conjuga- 
tions, and which, together with the verbs ending in er % 
make ten conjugations in the whole. There is one class 
which end in ir, and this class contains about a hundred 
find ninety eight verbs, all conjugated in the same way. 
So that, if we were to make but two regular Conjugations, 
there would remain but about a hundred verbs not included 
in these two. These hundred would, of course, have no 
rule, and would be to be learned separately. If we make 
ten Conjugations, we reduce the irregular ones to about 
forty ; and 1 shall make ten Conjugations, because the 
verbs are so considered in Boyer's Dictionary, which is 
the dictionary in general use. You will perceive, how- 
ever, that this is merely arbitrary : we may make two or 
ten, just as we please. It is a mere classification of the 
verbs, for the sake of more easily learning how to make the 
changes in their form. 

125}. Then, after we have made the ten classes, or Con- 
jugations, there remain about forty verbs, which do not 
-come into either of those classes, and these are called ir- 
regular verbs. In English we call those of our verbs 
regular, which end their past time and their passive par- 
ticiple in ed; as in the case of to kill, y^iich becomes 
hilled. Those which do not end their past time and their 
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passive participle thus, we call irregular. For instance, 
to write is irregular ; because I cannot say writed ; but 
must say, wrote, and written. We have, in English, 
about a hundred and forty of these irregular verbs ; but, 
then, we have but one Conjugation of regular verbs, while, 
in French, we make ten. Yet, this will he found to be a 
matter by no means full of difficulty. When we have gone 
through the principles and rules of Etymology, you will 
find, in Letter XIV., all these irregular verbs brought 
together under one head, or into one Task, and also an 
account of the ten Conjugations, and a method pointed 
out for learning the whole. I avoid introducing this detail 
here, because it would too much interrupt your progress, 
and carry your mind too far away from what it has al- 
ready been engaged in. My business here has been to 
show you the principles upon which the French verbs vary 
their forms ; and, for this purpose, one verb is better than 
many. I, therefore, leave all the details relating to the 
several Conjugations, and to the Irregular Verbs, to be 
treated of in another place, where you will find them in 
due time. 

A 

* 

123. But, there are two verbs, into all the particulars 
relating to which I must go here ; because, there is no 
other verb that can be used in all its capacities without one* 
of these two being used with it. These two are avoir (to- 
have) and etre (to be). These, in French as well as in? 
English, are called Auxiliary Verbs. The word auxiliary- 
means helping, or helper ; as an auxiliary army is an 
army that comes to the help, or assistance, of another 
army. These verbs are so called because they help other 
verbs to express that which they otherwise would not ex- 
press. Suppose the subject we are talking about to be my 
killing a sheep, or any thing else ; and that I want to tell 
you> that the act is ended, that I have chsed the work, 
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I cannot easily, if at all, tell you this without the help of 
the verb to have. To say I kill, or killed, or will kill, a 
sheep : neither of these will answer my purpose. No : I 
must call in the help of the verb to have, and say, I have 
killed a sheep. So, in the past time, it would be, I had 
killed a sheep. It is precisely the same in French. 

■ 

j'crt tue un roouton, j I have killed a sheep, 

Yavois tue* un mouton, | I liad killed a sheep. 

• 

Now, observe, the verb to have, besides being a helper, 
is, sometimes, a verb of itself, a principal in the sen- 
tence, and signifies possession ; as, I have a sheep ; that 
is to say, I possess a sheep. It is, as a principal, a verb 
of # great use in both languages ; and in French, I think, 
more than in English. The French say, sometimes, son 
avoir, meaning a person s possessions. That is to say, his 
or her to have. Odd as this sounds to us, we ourselves 
say, a man's havings, though the word is rather out of 
use. Instead of saying his havings are great, the French 
say, his to have is great. This you will by-and-by find to 
be a turn of the French idiom. In such cases we mostly 
make use of the active participle, and they of the infinitive 
of the verb ; as, killing a man is a great crime. They 
say, not tuant, but, tuer un homme est un grand crime. 
One of our weights is called Avoirdupois. This is all 
French, avoir (to have) du (of the) poids (weight) ; that is 
to say (because we leave out the du), to have weight ; or, 
in other words, to have enough of it; and this is, accord* 
ingly, our heaviest weight. I was considering avoir as an 
auxiliary; but this digression appeared necessary, in 
order to show you the principle out of which has arisen the 
use of this verb along with other verbs. The idea of Pos- 
session always adheres to the verb avoir: for, when I say, 
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I have killed a sheep, I, in fact, say that the act is mine : 
I am the owner of the act ; I have it 

* * ♦ 

124. The verb itre (to be) expresses existence, and 
always carries that idea along with it. To be ill, to be 
rich, mean to exist in illness, or in riches. This verb 
must have the help of to have in its compound times, of 
which I shall speak presently ; but, in French, it is, along 
with verbs used in a certain way, employed as an auxiliary 
instead of to have, which is never the case in English ; 
but, of this I shall have to speak fully, in a few minutes, 

125. Let me now lay before you these two verbs, com- 
pletely conjugated, in the same manner that you have seen 
Tuer in paragraph 118. But, let me first observe, that you 
must look again attentively at what I have, in paragraph 
118, said about the que, which ought to be placed before 
the pronouns in the conjugation of the present and of the 
past perfect of the subjunctive mode ; as : faie, ought to be 
que j'aie. I have, as I said before, omitted the que for want 
of room in the page. Once more, before I give you the 
conjugation of avoir, let me press upon you the necessity 
of becoming, as soon as possible, perfectly well acquainted 
with this verb. You will remember, that the compound 
times of other verbs are formed with its help ; and, that 
even the compound of itre cannot be formed without the 
help of avoir. It is, therefore, a word of very great impor- 
tance, and it merits your best attention. Write it down, in 
all its forms, very often, and, if you have a teacher, or any 
one to hear yon read, read it over, many, many times. 
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tua*, 
lift, 



j'arois, 



j'etia, 



I'aurai, 



ilaum, 



tu aies, 
il ait, 



j'anrois, 
tj» auroia, 
iJ auroit, 



j'eusse, 
tueuasea, 
il eu 



aie, 

qa'il ait. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

AToir, u To Have. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I hare, 
thou hast, 
he has, 



vous aveis, 
Us out, 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I had, 
thou badst, 
he had, 



nous avion*, 
vous avier, 
ils avoient, • 



Past Perfect Time. 



I had, 
thou hadst, 
he had. 



I 



nous eumes, 
vous eutes, 
ils eurent, 



Future Time. 
I shall have, J| nous aurons, 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I may have, 
thou raayest have, 
he may nave, 



nous ayons, 
vous ayez, 
ils aient, 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should have, 
thon shouldest hare, 
be should have, 



nous aurions, 
vous anriez, 
lis auroient, 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might have, 
thou michest have, 
he might have, 



Inous 
vous 
ils ei 



eussion*, 
euaaiea, 
eussent, 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



have, 

let him have, 



ayons, 
ayez, 

qu'ils aient, 



I 



you have, 
they have. 



we bad, 
you had, 
they had. 



we had, 
you had. 
they had. 



we shall have, 



have, 
you may have, 
they may have. 



we should have, 
you should have, 
they should have. 



we might have, 
you might have, 
they might have. 



let us have, 
have, 

let them have. 



Participles. 

ayant, || having, 
eu, || had. 
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What was said in paragraph 119, about the she and it 
in English and about the elle or elles in French, and also 
about using the que in the Subjunctive Mode applies in the 
case of these auxiliary verbs as well as in that of all others. 
Read, therefore, that paragraph again, before you go on 
any further. Having well considered all about the verb 
avoir ; having marked well all its changes of form, you 
next come to the verb itre. But, just observe, that there 
are two ways of spelling, axe and aies. Some write'aye, 
ayes, instead of the former. It is of little consequence 
which spelling we make use of. The same you will see 
taking place in etre. Some write, in a part of that verb, 
soient, and others, soyent. I mention it, lest it should be 
a stumbling-block to you ; but, it is, otherwise, a matter 
of no consequence. The verb avoir ought to be, in all 
its parts, at your fingers' ends ; before you proceed further. 
You ought to write it many times over ; and, if you have a 
teacher, or any one to read to, it will be good to read it 
with its pronouns, fifty times over. The best way is, to 
become very familiar with it before you go to etre, so that 
they may not get confounded in your mind. You have 
been told that the corn-pound times of verbs are formed by 
the help of avoir ; but, you will, by-and-by, find, that 
some verbs take etre to help in the forming of their com- 
pound times. The French say, je suis tombe, I am fallen; 
and not j'ai tombe, I have fallen. You will soon see 
something about reflected verbs ; and then you will see how 
frequent and how great the use of this verb etre, and how 
necessary it is that you should have a perfect knowledge of 
it as soon as possible. 



IX.] 



Of VERBS. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Etre, I To Be. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je suit, 
to es, 
U est, 



j»elois ? 
tu £tois, 
il ctoit, 



tu fus' 
ilfut, 



je sc.™, 
tu seras, 
il sera, 



jesois, 
tu sow, 
il soit, 



je serois, 
tu serois, 
il seroit, 



je fusse, 
tu fusses, 
ilfut, 



S015, 

qu'ilsoit, 



Present Time. 



I am, 
thou art, 
he is, 



nous sorames, 
vous etes, 
ils sont, 



Past Imperfect 

I was, I n°« 9 e^ions, 

thou wast, I vous etiez, 

he was, I to etoient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I was, I nous fumes, 

thou wast, vous lutes, 

he was, | ilsfurent, 



Future 



I shall he, 
thou shalt be, 
he shall be, 



nous serons, 
vous serez, 
ils seront, 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I may be, 
thou may est be, 
he may be, 



nous soyons, 
vous soyez, 
ils soient 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should be, 
thou shouldest be, 
he should be, 



nous serions, 
vous seriez, 
ils seroient, 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might be, 
thou mighest be, 
he might be, 



nous fussions; 
vous fussiez, 
ils fussent, 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



be, 

let him 



soyons, 
soyez, 

qu'ils soient. 



Participles, 
etant, It being, 



we are, 
you are, 
they are. 



you were, 
they were. 



we were, 
you were, 
they were. 



we shall be, 
you shall be, 
they shall be. 



we may be, 
you may be, 
they may be. 



we should be, 
you should be, 
they should be. 



we might be, 
you might be, 
they might be. 



let us be, 

be, 

letthsmbe. 
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126. Here, then, you have these two important verbs in 
all their various forms. Great indeed is die change from 
itre to fussions ; but, it is still the same word. Our to be 
becomes was and were ; but yet these are still the same 
word, only under different forms ; and, as we know very 
well when to use one of these forms, and when the other, 
so you will, in a short time, with due diligence, know 
when you are to use one of the French forms and when the 
other. 

127. I have now to call your attention to the Compound 
Times of Verbs, and to verbs when they are called Re- 
fiected ; because it is here that you will see the use of 
avoir and ktrk as auxiliaries. The compound times 
are so called because they are expressed by two verbs 
instead of one ; as 1 have killed; I had killed ; and so on. 
But, in fact, there is nothing more in this, than that the 
verb to have is put before the passive participle of the 
principal verb : so that these compound times, as they are 
called, are nothing more than the simple times of the verb 
to have, going before the passive participle of some ether 
verb ; thus : 



i 



'ai tu£ un mouton, 
/a vols tu6 un mouton, 
j'eus tu6 un mouton, 
j'auraitu^uu mouton, 
j'aie tue un mouton, 
j'aurois tue* un mouton, 
j'eusse tue un mouton, 



I have killed t sheep, 

I had killed a sheep* 

I had killed a sheep, 

1 shall have killed a sheep, 

I may have kiHed a sheep, 

I should have killed a sheep, 

1 might have killed a sheep. 



You see, it is always iue ; that is to say, the passive par- 
ticiple of the verb tuer. The change is only in the auxi- 
liary ; and this is all that need be said about the contpound 
timesy except that we have now to notice how the Reflected 
verbs are used, and how the auxiliaries are employed in 
relation to them. 
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128. A Reflected Verb is one which expresses an ac- 
tion that is confined to the actor; and, in this respect, the 
two languages differ materially. But, before I say more 
of this matter, I must speak of verbs as active and neuter. 
A verb is called active when it expresses on action of one 
person or thing which passes to another person or thing ; 
as : the hawk kills the sparrow. A verb is called neuter, 
either when there is no action^; as, the hawk moults (or 
lets fall out its feathers), or when there is an action which 
does not pass to any object ; as : the hawk flutters. It is 
the same in French ; that is to say, the first of these verbs 
is active in Trench, and the two last neuter, in one lan- 
guage as well as in the other ; and the translation into 
French would stand thus : 

» ■ , 

le faucon tut le moiueau, the hawk Mils the sparrow, 

le faucon mue y the hawk moult*, 

le faucon volcte. the hawk flutters. 

• 

Thus, you see, in the first instance, there is an action, and 
it passes from the hawk to the sparrow. In the second, 
there is no action on the part of the hawk ; for his feathers 
merely come out without his doing any thing. In the 
third, there is an action, and of the hawk himself too; but 
it does not pass to any thing else. This distinction, there- 
fore, between active and neuter verbs is very clear ; and 
it is of some importance, because the use of other words 
in the sentence must depend, sometimes, on whether the 
verb be active or neuter. But, mind, there is no change 
in the form of the verb to express the active, or the neu- 
tral, character of it 

129. Thus far, there is, as to this matter, no difference 
in the two languages < but, many of the verbs, which are 
merely neuter in English, are Reflected ill French ; and, 
if reflected, they must bte used with a double pronoun, or 




Die 
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with a noun and a pronoun ; whereas, if not reflected, they 
are used in the usual way. Thus, the hawk perches on 
the tree. Here we, in English, have the verb used in the 
common way, just as the hawk kills, the hawk moults t the 
hawk flutters. But, this to perch, being a reflected verb, 
it must have, in the French, the pronoun as well as the 
noun ; thus ; le faucon se perche sur l'arbre ; or, if the pro- 
noun be used instead of hawk, it must be il se perche sur 
Tarbre ; that is to say, word for word, he himself perches 
# upon the tree. We may, in English, say, he perches 
himself upon the tree ; but this we do not frequently do. 
There are some few cases in English where it is necessary 
for us to use the self; as, I hurt myself; but, in French 
there are great numbers of verbs that must be thus used ; 
and, in the Dictionary, you will find them with se always 
before them; thus, Se Percher, To Perch. Any active 
verb may be, and, indeed, must be, used in the same way 
as a reflected verb, if the action be done to the actor. 
Thus, to kill may be used in this manner; as, the hawk 
kills himself: le faucon se tue. When we use the my- 
self, thyself, himself; and so on, the French verb is sure 
to be reflected ; but, it is reflected, in many cases, where 
we do not use the self. 

130. Having explained the reasons upon which this 
distinction is founded, let us now see how a reflected verb 
is conjugated; how it is used with the double pronoun; 
and let us, for this purpose, take the verb to perch. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Se Percher, | To Perch. 



. » 



INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



je me perche, I I perch, nous nous perchons, I we perch, 

tu te perches, f thou perchesf, vous vous perches, I you perch, 

ilse perche, 1 he perches, H»»epwb«» t i I P«4 



je me tue, 
tu te tues, 
il se tue, 
nous nous tuons, 
vous vous tuez, 
ils se tuent, 



I me kill, 

thou thee kill, 

he himself kills, 

we us kill, 

you you kill, 

they themselves kill. 



sounds strange to us English, but not stranger 
than our mode of expression does to the French. I kill 
myself, is just as strange to them. You will ask, perhaps, 
how it is, that nous nous is translated by we us. It is be- 
cause nous sometimes means we, and sometimes us. And, 
if you think, that it will be difficult to know when it means 
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We need not carry the conjugation any further; because 
the verb goes on changing its form, just like tuer in para- 
graph 118 ; and the only difference is, that here there are 
two pronouns, while in the case of the active verb tuer t 
there was only one. But, if tuer, or any other active verb, 
express an action done to, or confined to, the actor ; then 
it must be treated as a reflected verb. So that, if I am 
talking of persons killing themselves, I must say, j 

je me tue, j nous nous tuons, 

tu te tues, I vous vous tuez, 

il se tue, | ils se tuent ; 

and so on throughout the whole of the verb. In para- 
graph 99, you have seen Se placed amongst the Indeter- 
minate Pronouns. It is indeterminate because it points 
out neither gender nor number. It means self or selves ; 
and it is applicable to the third person of both numbers 
and both genders ; for, whether we be speaking of males 
or females, of one, or more, the se never changes its form: 
thus, il se perche, he perches ; clle se perche, she perches ; 
ils se perchent, they perch ; elles se perchent, they perch. 
The above phrases, word for word, would stand in English 
thus : 
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the one and when the other, pray observe, that we are 
situated in the same manner with regard to onr you. You 
^ will know when it has the one meaning and when the other 
by its connexion with the other words of the sentence. 

181. Let me add here, that, when there is a Noun used 
with these reflected verbs, all the difference is, that the 
first pronoun is left out ; as, 

le fatfcon se perche, 1 the hawk perches, 

les faucons se percbent, | the hawks perch. 

132. Very well, then : all this is, I think, plain enough. 
But, there is another material thing belonging to the re- 
flected verb ; namely, the compound times. I spoke of 
these times in paragraph 127, and showed you, that they 
were nothing more than the several parte of the verb Avoir 
(to have) used with the passive participle of another verb. 
Read that paragraph again. But, now mind, when it is a 
reflected verb that you are using, or any verb in the re- 
flected form ; when either of these is the case it is not the 
verb avoir, but the verb Hre (to be) that you are 
to use as the auxiliary, 6trange as this rule may at first 
sound to your ears. In paragraph 127 I have given you 
a table, in the way of specimen, of the conjugation of the 
verb tuer with Avoir, Tueris, in that paragraph, an active 
verb. I will now take it as a reflected verb also, and show 
you how it is conjugated with ctre as well as with avoir. 



J' ai tue* un moutoD, 

je me suis tu£, 

)' avois tue* un mouton, 

je m' £tois tud, 

j' eus tue un mouton, 

jemefustu^ 

)* aurai tu6 un mouton, 

je me serai tu£, 

j' aye tue* un mouton, 

je me sois tu6, 



I have killed a sheep, 
I have killed myself. 
I had killed a sheep, 
I bad killed myself. - 
I bad killed a sheep, 
I had killed myself. 
I shall have killed a sheep, 
I shall have killed myself. 
I may have killed a sheep, 
I may have killed myself. 



IX.] 

y aurois tu6 un mouton, 
je me serois tu£, 
j* eusse tue* un mouton, 
je me fusse tue* : 



OF VERRS. 



I should have killed a sheep, 
1 should have killed myself. 
I might have killed a sheep, 
I might have killed myself. 



Thus, you see, all through, it is the verb itre, instead 
of the verb avoir, with which the verb tuer is used in the 
reflected sense. I have taken here only the first person 
singular, which is all that is necessary, because the other 
persons go on in the same way ; as, nous avons tue* un 
mouton : nous nous sommes tuds ; and so on. But in the 
Imperative Mode there is a further change ; thus : 



tue un mouton, 
tue-toi, 

qu' il tue un mouton, 
qu' il se tue, 
tuoas un mouton, 
tuons-nous, 
tuez un mouton, 
tuez-vous, 

qu' ils tueut un mouton, 
qu' ils se tuent, 



kill a sheep, 

kill thyself. 

let him kill a sheep, 

let him kill himself. 

let us kill a sheep, 

let us kill ourselves. 

kill a sheep, 

kill yourself, or selves. 

let them kill a sheep, 

let them kill themselves. ' 



The infinitive is S' etre tu£: the active participle, 
JS' etant tue\ 



I will give you some of the above phrases word for word 
as nearly as possible; and, strange as they appear at 
first, you will, at last, find them natural enough. As far 
as the verb avoir goes we think all natural ; but, when 
we come to the verb etre, we think all out of place. 



Je me suis tu£, 

je m' £tois tu6, 

je me serois tu£, 

tue-toi, 

qu' il se tue, 

tuons-nous f 

tuez-vous, 



F 2 



I me am killed, 
1 me was killed, 
I me should be killed, 
kill thou thee, 
that he himself kill, 
kill we us, 
kill you you. 



* 
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This appears monstrous ; but, consider it well, and you 
will find, that the me in the French means, in this case, 
myself as the doer of the deed ; and that the fair and full 
meaning, in English, is, I, of myself or by my own act, am 
killed, was killed, shall be killed, and so on. Then, as 
tue, in the imperative, means, kill thou, tue-fot is kill 
thou thee, which is no more than kill thyself And, if we 
find it a fault in the French language, that it requires kill 
we us, instead of, let us kill ourselves, the French will 
tell us, that the fault is in our mode of expression, and 
not in theirs. Je me suis tue, is, in good English, I have 
killed myself Word for word, this would be, in French, 
f ai tue moi-meme; but this would be bad French : or, 
rather, it would be no French at all, any more than / me 
am killed, is English. 

133. I have before observed, that the Reflected Verbs 
are denoted, in the Dictionary, by Se being put before 
them. I have also observed, that any active verb, ex- 
pressing an action done to the actor, or confined to the 
actor, may, as in the case of tuer, become a reflected 
verb. But, besides these, there are several neuter verbs, 
which must be conjugated with vtre, and not with Avoir ; 
though this is not the case with neuter verbs in general. 
Let us take our hawk again in the way of illustration. Tuer 
is an active verb as we will here use it. Se Percher (to 
perch) is a reflected verb. But Jucher (to roost) is a 
neuter verb. Now, then, speaking of a hawk, we say, 



il a tue un moineau, 

il s'est perch £ sur 1' arbre, 

il a jucbi sur 1* arbre, 



he has killed a sparrow, 
he has perched on the tree, 
he has roosted on the tree. 



The distinction here, though very nice, is very clear, 
and must, if you attend to it, explain the whole matter of 



IX.] OF VERBS. 

reflected verbs. To perch on a tree includes an act which 
the hawk does with regard to himself; but,* the roosting 
is totally void of all action. It is an inactive, a neutral, 
state of being; and, therefore, the verb which describes 
that state is called a neuter verb, and is, in its compound 
times, conjugated with avoir, and not with etre. 

134. There ^re, however, some few neuter verbs, which 
are conjugated with Stre and not with avoir ; but, you 
will find a list of these when vou come to the Syntax on 
the Times of verbs. Sortir (to go out) Ss, for instance, 
one of these neuter verbs ; as : je suis sorti, I have gone 
out; and not/at sorti, I have gone out. However, I put 
off, for the present, this list and the details on the subject, 
in order to avoid as much as possible giving interruption to 
this series of principles and rules, which ought to have a 
constant connexion in your mind as you proceed. 

135. There is one thing more belonging to reflected 
verbs ; and that is, they have sometimes entre used with 
them. Entre means, literally, between, or amongst ; as, 
entre nous (between ourselves) when there are two of us 
only. Where there are more, we say, in English, amongst 
ourselves ; but the French say, entre vous, whether there 
be two or more than two. This entre is a preposition 
which generally means between or amongst : entire deux y 
between two ; entre trois, amongst three. Now, this pre- 
position is used frequently with reflected verbs ; ai*d to 
make, in some sort, a part of the verbs themselves ; as, 
S'entre-tuer, to kill one another. This is when there are 
two parties acting, and acting with reciprocity, on each 
other. In speaking of two men, we say, Us s' entre-tuent, 
they kill one another. When entre is thus used, it makes 
no difference at all in the manner of conjugating the verb. 
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The entre is prefixed to the verb, and that is all ; as : 



nous nous entre-tuons, 
nous nous entre-tuious, 
ils s' entre- tuent, 
ils &' entre-tuoieut. 



we kill one another, 
we killed one another, 
they kill one another, 
they killed one another. 



Then, in the compound times, where we make use of to 
have, they make use of to be-; as : 



nous nous sommes entre-tu&>, 
nous nous £tions entre-tue\s, 
ils se sont entre-tu£s, 
ils s' Stoient entre-tue's. 



we have killed one another, 
we had killed one another, 
they have killed one another^ 
they had killed one another. 



And in this way goes on the conjugation of any and every 
verb with entre. Sometimes, the same thing is expressed 
in another way : as, ils se tuent Vun V autre. This also 
means, they kill one another ; and, it would seem to be 
tautology ; for, it says, ils se tuent, which is they kill 
themselves ; and then comes Vun V autre, which means, 
one another ; so that they kill themselves and one another 
also, which would seem to be a little more than is possible. 
However, this sort of phrase is in common use, and that is 
enough for us. Though it may be bad philosophy, it is 
perfectly good French; and that is what we have to look 
after. 

i 

136. There remains now, with regard to the Etymology 
of Verbs, nothing to be done but to notice a particular 
manner of using certain verbs only in the third person 
singular. When used in this manner, they are called, by 
some grammarians, impersonal verbs ; because they are 
here used only in the third person singular. Avoir, £tre, 
and some other verbs, are used in this way, and, for want 
of one more appropriate, we may as well use the appella- 
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tion, impersonal ; for an appellation of some sort they must 
have. 

137. Avoir is the principal one of these impersonal 
and, in this its capacity, it is always used with il y; 
which, thus used, mean, in English, it there. Let us, then, 
see how this impersonal is used. II y a un faucon sur 
Farbre. You know, that a means has. So that, word for 
word, this phrase is, it there has a hawk on the tree; 
though we say, there is a hawk on the tree. If you ask, 
what business the il (it) has there, the French might ask 
you what business it has in our, it rains, it snows, it 
freezes. And, if you think it a sort of nonsense to say, 
il y a un faucon sur 1'arbre, I assure you that the French 
would think you downright mad if you were to say, y est 
un faucon sur 1'arbre. The verb avoir, when used in this 
Wy, ought, indeed, to be called y avoir ; for that little 
word really makes a part of it, and with it the verb is con- 
jugated, precisely as in paragraph 125, only it is confined 
to the third person singular ; as : 



il y a un faucon, 
il yavoitun faucon, 
il y eut un faucon, 
il y aura un faucon, 
il y aye un faucon, 
il y auroit un faucon, 
il y eut un faucon, 
y ayant un faucon. 



there is a hawk, 
there was a hawk, 
there was a hawk, 
there shall be a hawk, 
there may be a hawk, 
there should be a hawk, 
there might be a hawk, 
there being a hawk. 



It goes through the compound times also : as il y a eu un 
faucon ; there has been a hawk ; and so on. 



138. £tre is called impersonal, when it is used thus : 
il est rare de voir tin faucon dans la ville : it is rare to 
see a hawk in the town, This is according to our own 
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manner ; and, therefore, we need not bestow any more time 
upon it here. Sometimes the pronoun ce is used, in such 
cases, instead of il; as, cest rare; but, we need say no 
more of that at present ; because, when we come to the 
Syntax of Impersonals, which we shall in Letter XXL, 
we shall have a great deal to say about il est, c'est. 

•139. But, there is the impersonal Falloir (to be neces- 
sary) , which is a verb of very great importance. It, in most 
cases, performs the office of our word must ; but, it does 
more than that in some cases. The uses of this word con- 
stitute one of the great characteristics of the French idiom, 
viewed in comparison with our idiom. The infinitive 
Falloir (to be necessary) is out of use. It is never used. 
The active participle is also out of use ; but it has its pas- 
sive participle in use. With these exceptions it is a verb 
that goes through all the Modes and Times in the third 
person singular, as : 

il faut, | it is necessary, 

il falloit, » it was necessary, 

il fallut, , it was necessary, 

il faudra, 
il faille, 
il fau droit, 
il fall at, 
il a fallu. 



it W'iU uc iictw: \ , 

it may be necessary, 
it should be necessary, 
it might be necessary, 
it has been necessary. 



This is the word for word translation. We might use 
requisite, needful, or any other word or words expressive 
of what ought to take place. Our should frequently 
answers the purpose. But must is our great word in these 
cases ; and here the turn of the two languages is wholly 
different. This difference requires the greatest attention ; 
but this will be fully explained in the Syntax, my business 
here being to show how the French verbs change their 
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forms, and to explain to you the reasons ibr those changes. 
Let me, however, just give you an example or two with 
must y and let us adhere to our verb Tuer. 



II faut que je tue aujourd 'hui, 
il falluit que je tuasse hier, 
il faudra que je tue deiuain. 



I must kill to-day, 
1 roust kill yesterday, 
I must kill to-morrow. 



We, in some cases, say very properly, I must kill yes- 
terday or not at all. So that here we have must all 
through. We do, indeed, say, I was obliged to kill yes- 
terday ; or, I was compelled, or forced ; but we can say 
must in this case as well as in the present and the future. 
These three French phrases, literally translated, are as 
follows : 

* 

il faut que je tue aujourd 'hui, 

it is necessary that I may kill to-day. 

il falloit que je tuasse hier, 

it was uecessary that I might kill yesterday. 

il faudra que je tue demain, 

it is necessary that I may kill to-morrow. 

So that, you see, there is no single word in Freuch that 
answers to our must. The same meaning is expressed, 
but it is expressed in another manner. You will observe, 
that this verb, il faut, forms its compound times like 
another verb; as, ilafallu; it has Unnecessary. 

140. There are several other verbs which, for the reason 
before mentioned, are usually called impersonal ; such as 
pleuvoir (to rain), geler (to freeze), tonner (to thunder). 
But there is no difficulty belonging to these ; for, the French 
say, il gele, il tonne, just as we say, it freezes, it thunders. 
As to rain, indeed, they generally say, il tombe de la 
pluie, it falls of the rain, or, in good English, rain isfalU 

f5 
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ing. But these are matters that properly belong to the 
Syntax. II fait, which means, it makes, is one of the 
impersonals ; but, it is also part of the verb /aire (to make), 
and will be found fully conjugated in its proper place. As 
impersonal, however, it goes through all the Modes and 
Times ; and, it is in such common use, and this use is so 
Btrongly characteristic of the difference betwen the two 
languages, that I must give you an example here. Speak* 

w 

ing of the weather, the French say, 



ilfait beau, 
il fesoit beau, 
il fit beau, 
il fera beau. 



it makes fine, 
it made fine, 
it made fine, 
it will make fine. 



We, in English, do not say, makes, made, and will 
make : we say, is, was, will be. But, we are not to find 
fault with the French on this account. If examined 
closely, their mode of expression is just as reasonable as 
ours. At any rate, they do and will say, il fait beau ; 
and, it is for us to learn to say it too. 

* 

141 . Thus I put an end to my Letter on the Etymology 
of verbs. It is full of matter requiring great attention. 
You will have observed, that its principal object is, to 
teach you how to make the several changes in the forms of 
the verbs, according to the several circumstances of per- 
son, number, time and mode. You will, by-and-by, when 
I have gone through the Etymology of the Adverbs, Pre- 
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verbs at full length and with all the details. But, before 
you proceed even to the Etymology of Adverbs, I wish ' 
you to become very perfect in your knowledge of the con- 
tents of this letter. Write the verb Tuer down, in all its 
Modes, Times, Numbers and Persons, till it becomes as 
familiar to you as your fingers are, Do the same with 
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regard to the verbs avoir and etre ; for, one or the other 
of them appears in almost every sentence that you see in 
any book. To fix a thing in your memory, there is nothing 
like making it with your hand. A perfect familiarity 
with Tuer will make you master of the changes belonging 
to about eight-ninths of the whole of the French verbs ; 
and a similar familiarity with avoir and Ure will go far 
towards removing every difficulty with regard to the verbs. 
Let me, therefore, beg of you to secure this important 
point before you proceed any further. 



LETTER X. 



ETYMOLOGY OF ADVERBS. 

My dear Richard, 

142. In paragraph 87, I explained to you why the 
words belonging to this part of speech are called Adverbs. 
You will, of course, now read that paragraph again. 
Having read it, you will want nothing more to inform you 
of the nature and use of the words of this part of Speech. 

143. Adverbs undergo no changes of form, like the 
parts of speech which we have heretofore had to do with* 
Therefore this sort of words will not detain us long. 
The main part of our English Adverbs end in ly ; as, 
happily, shortly. They are formed, in most cases, from 
adjectives, as, in these two instances, from happy and short. 
It is nearly the same in the French, except that, instead 
of ly, they add ment; as heureusement (happily), courte- 
ment (shortly); from heurcuse (happy), and courte (short). 

• • 

144. The Syntax will teach us how to place and em^ 
ploy Adverbs in sentences : here we have only to ascer-i 
tain how the Adverbs themselves are formed, and what 
connexion they have with other words. And, as to this, 
matter, there are a few observations to make : 

First. The general rule is, to add ment to the adjec-. 
live to make it an adverb ; as, brave, bravement ; 
but, if the adjective end in e* (with an accent, mind),. 

r 
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* or in i or w, it is to the masculine of the adjective 
that the ment is added. Adjectives ending in e 
mute are* as you have before seen, for both gen- 
ders ; and the ment is merely added to them to 
form the adverb. When the adjective ends in a 
consonant, the adverb is formed by adding ment 
to thefeminine of it. The following five words will 
suffice in the way of example. I shall give the 
English of the Adverb only. 



ADJECTIVES. 



Masc, 
Ais6, 
joli, 

goulu, 

vlte, 
dur, 



Fern. 
ais£e, 
jolie, 
goulue, 
vite, 
dure, 



ADVERBS. 



ais&nent, 

joliment, 

goulument, 

vitement, 

durement, 



easily. 

prettily. 

gluttonously. 

quickly. 

hardly. 



This taking the feminine, and not the masculine, of the 
adjective, whereon to form the adverb, is particularly to be 
observed in those cases where the masculine differs widely 
in form from the feminine ; as, franc, franche ; doux, 
douce ; heureux, heureuse ; for, here it must be, not franc- 
ment, but franchement, doucement, heureusement To the 
above rule there are, however, a few exceptions. The 
following adjectives, though ending with a consonant or 
with w, take an c or an h before the ment. 



ADJECTIVES. 
Expres, 
confus, 
precis, 
commun, 
importun, 
obscur, 
profond, 
geutil, 
epe>du, 
ing&iu, 
do, 

ussidu, 



ADVERBS, 
exprcss^meut, 
confuse'ment, 
prt;cis£meut, 
commuu£ment, 
importuuemeut, 
obscurdment, 
profondlinent, 
genttment, 
eperdument, 
ingSnunieut, 
dament, 
assidament, 



expressly. 

confusedly. 

precisely. 

commonly. 

importunately. 

obscurely. 

deeply. 

genteely. 

desperately. 

ingenuously. 

duly. 

assiduously. 
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A further exception is, that the following adjectives, though 
ending in e mute, do not, like vite, which becomes vitement, 
keep the e mute in forming the adverb ; but change the e 
mute into an e acute. 



ADJECTIVES. 
Aveugle, 
commode, 
conformc, 
liiorme, 



ADVERBS. 

aveugkhnent, 
commoddment, 
couformeiucnt, 
£normement, 



blindly, 
commodiously, 
conformably, 
enormously. 



The words derived, from any of these, follow the same 
rule, incommodcment, which is derived from incdmmodc, 
and that from commode. — For unpunished, or, with impu- 
nity, the French have impunement, though the adjective 
is, impuni. 

Second. When the adjectives end in ant and ent, they 
form the adverbs by changing the ant into amment 
and the ent into emment; as, independant, (indepen* 
dent), independamment (independently), prudent 
prudent), prudemment (prudently). To this rule there 
- are two exceptions. Lent (slow) makes lentement % 
and present (present) makes prcsentement. 

145. As to the other adverbs, I mean such as are not 
derived from, or made out of adjectives, they are words of 
themselves, and, like other words, are to be sought for in 
the Dictionary. There are, perhaps, a hundred of them. 
For inserting a list of them here there can be no reason 
which would not be a reason for inserting the whole of the 
nouns and adjectives and of all the other parts of speech. 
We ought to do nothing without a reason, and, to swell the 
bulk of a book, less, perhaps, than almost any other thing. 
An adverb is a word that never changes its form on ac- 
count of person, number, gender, time, or any other cir- 
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cumstance. It is always composed of the same letters ; 
and, therefore, there need not be much time employed upon 
explanations relative to this Fart of Speech. The French 
adverbs differ widely from ours ; they are used in a manner 
very different from that in which ours are used ; but, they 
cannot all be put into the head at once : they and their 
several uses must be learned by translating, by writing, by 
speaking, by reading them in books, as they occur, and 
not by attempting to know them all at once by arranging 
them and reading them in lists. 

. 146. There are Adverbs of time, place, order, quality, 
and of manner ; but, any classification of them would be use- 
less, because they undergo no changes. There are Nouns 
of time, place, order, and the rest ; but, we do not class 
them as such, because they undergo no changes to suit these 
various circumstances. The negatives are of this part of 
speech ; and the use of them is a great matter ; but, they 
never change their form; they cannot be used without other 
words; and, in fact, all relating to them is to be learned 
when we come to employ them in sentences. The manner 
of using negatives is a great matter, and it will be treated 
of in a separate Letter. A whole Letter (XX.) will be de- 
voted to negative and interrogative sentences. 

147. The French, like the English, have two or three 
Adverbs that may be said to have degrees of comparison. 
We have, in English, well, which becomes better, and 
best. The French have bien (well), mieux (better), le 
mkux (the best). They have also mal (badly), pis (worse), 
le pis (the worst). They have peu (little or few), moins 
(less), le moins (the least). We have often, which be- 
comes oftener, and oftenest. But they say, souvent, plus 
souvent 9 le plus souvent. These irregularities are, however, 
very few in number ; and, as they are confined to words 
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which frequently occur in almost every page of every book 
and in every conversation of any considerable length, they 
very soon cease to present any thing like a difficulty to the 
learner. 

» 

148. It may be necessary to observe here, that an ad- 
verb sometimes consists of more than one word. It is 
then called a compound adverb. We have the same thing 
in English ; but it may be useful to explain the matter. 
Lately, for instance, is a simple adverb ; but littlc-by r 
little, is a^ compound. In French it is much about the 
same. For lately , they have derntirement, and for little- 
by-little they have petit-d-petit ; that is, to say> word for 
word, little-to-little ; which, odd as it sounds, has a sense 
in it more evident than is the sense in our adverb. Some- 
times, however, the French adverb is a compound when 
ours is not : as, tout-d~coup, which means suddenly, and, 
word for word, all-at-a-stroke, or at a hit. And, indeed, 
we sometimes say, all-of-a-sudden, instead of suddenly. 
Sometimes ours is a compound, when the French is not : 
as, now-a-days, which they express by aujourd'hui. Thus, 
you see, there are, in many cases, several words that go to 
the making up of one adverb. In our noiv-a-days, for 
instance, there is the Adverb, now ; then there is the a 
(meaning in this case at) ; then there is the Noun, days. 
You will bear this in mind. Though there are several 
words, and of different parts of speech too, they make but 
one adverb. 

149. Sometimes, both in French and in English, the words 
that are used to make a compound adverb are connected by 
a hyphen or hyphens : as, now-a-days and tout-d-l'heure. 
But, this is not always the case. For instance, avec le 
temps, and in time, which latter expresses the meaning 
of the former, are compound adverbs, and yet we do not 
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connect by hyphens the words that compose them. In the 
meanwhile is really no more than a compound adverb, and 
yet we do not use the hyphens in writing it. This adverb is 
translated into French by the single word cependant. And 
it is, if we look into the matter, curious to observe, how 
fully this one word contains the meaning of our four words. 
It is ce and pendant ; that is to say, this and during ; that 
is to say, during this ; that is to say, in the mean, or middle t 
while, or time. 

150. There are some Adjectives which are used as Ad- 
verbs; and this is the case in both languages : As, parler 
has, to speak low. That is to say, in a low voice. This, 
is not frequently the case ; and, perhaps, we use this 
way of speaking, when we ought not. We often use the 
word bad, when we ought to use badly. The French say 
voir double (to see double), and so do we ; but, strictly 
speaking, this double is not an adverb so much as it is an 
adjective and a noun; for it means double things. How- 
ever, there are not many words used in this way; and you I 

will soon become acquainted with them all. - j 

■ 

151. The proper placing of the Adverb is an important 
matter; but, this will be fully treated of, when we come to 
the Syntax of this part of speech. I cannot, however, 
conclude this Letter, without observing to you, that words, 
which, in some cases, are adverbs, are, in other cases, not 
adverbs. For instance, the inside, when thus written is a 
noun, though, inside is, in some cases, an adverb. It is 
the same with the French, who say, le dedans (the inside), 
le dehors (the outside), and so on, just as we do. This cir- 
cumstance was noticed in paragraphs 42 and 43, which you 
ought now to look at again 
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ETYMOLOGY OF PREPOSITIONS. 

My dear Richard, 

152. In paragraph 38, I explained to you why words 
of this sort were called prepositions. The chief use of 
the words of this part of speech is, to express the different 
relations and connexions, which Nouns have with each 
other, or, in which Nouns stand with regard to each other : 
the hawk sits upon the tree, the hawk flies to the tree, the 
hawk flies down from the tree, the hawk flies over the 
tree. . x 

153. Prepositions never change their form; so that 
there are none of those difficulties attending them which 
we find in the Articles, Nouns, Pronouns, Adjectives, and 
Verbs, which change their forms so many times. For in- 
stance, sur (upon) is always sur, whether it be before a 
noun masculine, or a noun feminine, or before a singular 
or a plural. Let me here, however, make a remark or two 
with regard to d and de. The first of these answers to 
our to, and the last to our of Each has different 
meanings under different circumstances ; but, generally 
speaking, our to and of are translated by these words : 
as : I send ten of my sheep to the farm. J'envoye dix de 
mes moutons a la ferme. But, I have here to call your re- 
collection to what was said in paragraphs 79 to 86, and to 
beg of you to read, before you go any further, the whole of 
those eight paragraphs carefully through. You will, 
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* 

doubtless, have done this already ; but, you must now do it 
again. 

154. Here you see, then, that <f Iind de are, in French, 
sometimes united with the definite article. This, how- 
ever, is the case with regard to no other of the preposi- 
tions. To be sure, the article, thus united with these pre- 
positions is a thing of most extensive use in the language. 
Scarcely a sentence can ybu write without using it in some 
one or other of its forms ; but, this is, in fact, an advantage 
in the learning of its use. The de becomes d % when it is 
immediately followed by a word beginning with a vowel or 
with an h mute ; but this is, in fact, no change in the form 
of the word. It is merely an abreviation, made for the pur- 
pose of ohtaining fulness of sound. 

155. In this part of speech as well as in the Adverbs 
there are sometimes more than one word; that is to -say, 
one preposition contains more than one word : as, vis~d- 
vis, which, in English, is over-against. But, sometimes 
the Preposition, like the Adverb, is simple in one of the 
languages and compound in the other. For instance : par 
dessous (under); selon (according to). The same word 
is, as was before observed, sometimes of one part of speech 
and sometimes of another ; and this is very frequently the 
case with these parts of speech, which have no variation 
in the forms of the words. But, this is a matter of little 
consequence ; you will soon learn to distinguish one part 
of speech from the other. I hope, indeed, that you have 
nearly done this already. 

156. One of the chief things belonging to Prepositions 
is that which is called their governing. They are said to 
govern nouns and pronouns; that is to say, to cause 
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them to be in the objective case. You must now look 
back to paragraphs 72 to 76. Then go to paragraph 91. 
Read these all careful*^ over again now ; and, when you * 
have done that you will find, that the Prepositions govern, 
in certain cases, the nouns and pronouns. 

157. The main thing of all, however, to be observed 
on, under this head, is, the different application of the pre- 
positions in the two languages. To, as we have seen, is 
generally expressed in French by Rut, when this a is 
used with the verb to think (penser) , for instance, it is not 
expressed in English by to. For example, the French, 
say, je pense d ma santc ; that is to say, word for 
word, I think to my health. But we say, I think of my 
health. Now, if you reflect a little here, you will find, that 
this French phrase is by no means unreasonable ; for, it 
is, in its fulness, this : 1 apply my thinking to my health. 
And our English phrase means, I think, or use my thinking 
faculties about things, concerning my health, or o/, or be- 
longing to my health. The meaning, when you come to 
examine the thing well, is the same ; the mode of expres- 
sion only is different; but this difference must be very 
carefully attended to; for, though, I think of my health is 
good English, je pense de ma sahU' is not French at all, 
any more than, I think to my health is English. 

158. It is the same with regard to the use of many other 
Prepositions. For example, we say, I play on the flute ; 
but the French say, je joue de la flute ; that is to say, I 
play o/the flute. We say, to enjoy $ thing : the French 
say, jouir oVnne chose ; that is, to enjoy of a thing. We 
say, near a thing, or near to : they say, prfes d' une chose ; 
that is, near of a thing. Pres de la ville : near to the 
town. Prfes de dix mois ; nearly, or near to, ten months. 
Near of ten months seems to be nonsense ; but, it is not : 
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i it means near to the number of ten months ; or, near to the 
quantity of time that makes up ten months. The meaning, 
when ycu come closely to examine into the matter, is the 
* same in both languages : the manner of expressing that 
meaning is very different; and this difference must be 
strictly attended to. 

■ 

159. In this respect the Preposition is, in the learning 
of French, an important part of speech ; because, though 
it never changes its form it is used in a manner so very 
different, in many cases, from that which it is used in 
English. The Syntax will show more fully this difference, 
which, as I have just said, is a very important matter. 

160. prepositions are not, like Nouns, Adjectives, 
Verbs, and Adverbs, a very numerous class of words. I 
shall, therefore give a list of the greater part of them 
here, divided into two parts. There are some of the Pre- 
positions which are directly followed by the Noun or Pro- 
noun ; and others which must have the preposition de 
before the next Noun or Pronoun. I shall divide them 
according to this difference in the manner of using them. 

give the English of each phrase. Observe, 
that the French de answers to our from as well as of. Ob- 
serve also, that, when 1 say, that the following preposi- 
tions are immediately followed by the noun or pronoun 
that they govern, I do not mean to shut out the Article^ 
for it, in fact, makes a part of the noun. Nor do 1 mean to 
exclude the possessive pronoun. II est A la foire ; il est 
dans sa chambre. You must never forget, that the same 
assemblage of letters may, in some cases, be a preposition, 
and, at other times, may not be a preposition. Indeed, 
this has been pointed out to you so many times, that the 
doing of it here may seem to be useless ; but, it is a thing 
that you cannot be too well acquainted with. 
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List of Prepositions, which are immediately followed by 
the Noun or Pronoun to which they apply. 



apres, 

k t ravers, 

attendu, 

avant, 

avec, 

chez, 

comme, . 

concernant, 

contre, 

dans, 

tie, 

tie dcssus, 

tie dessous, 

depuis, 

derrifcre, 

des, 

devant, 

durant, 

en, 

entre, 

en vers, 

environ, 

except^, 

hormis, 

bors, 

malgr£. 

moyennant, 

nonobstant, 

outre, 

par, 

par dessus, 

par dessous, 

par de(;?t, 

par dcla, 

par mi, 

pendant, 

pour, 

sans, 

sauf, 

selon, 

sous, 

suivant, 

sur, 

toucbant, 
vers, 



at or to. 

after. 

through. 

considering, on account of. 

before. 

with. 

at or to. 

like. 

about. 

against. 

in. 

of or from. 

from above. 

from under. 

since. 

behind. 

from. 

before. 

during. 

in. 

between, 
to or towards, 
about, 
except, 
excepting, 
but, or except, 
in spite of. 
for, by means of. 
.notwithstanding, 
besides, 
by. 

above. 

under or below. 

on this side. 

on that side. 

among. 

during. 

for. 

without, 
save. 

according to. 

under. 

according to. 

upon. 

touching. 

towards, about. 

seeing* 
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List of Prepositions which must have the Preposition de 
+ ' immediately after them, or that Preposition, united 
with the Article, when it becomes dd or des. 



;t cause, 
a couvert, 

au ddca, 
au dela, 
au dessus, 
au dessous, 
au devant, 
au derriere, 
ac6te\ 
a fleur, 
a retour, 
aux depens, 
a force, 
aux environs, 
au grand regret, 
a l'egard, 
a l'ins^u, 
a l'exception, 
a moiiis, 
i a la reserve, 
a l'abri, 
a Ten tour, 
a ^exclusion, 
a Topposite, 
au lieu, 
a la faveur, 
a la mode, 
au moyen, 
au milieu, 
au niveau, 
aupres, 
au prix, 
au peril, 
au risque, 
a raison, 
rez de terre, 
au travers, 
en d£pit, 
pour 1' amour, 
vis-a-vis, 



because of. 

sheltered from. 

on the side of. 

on the other side. 

above. 

below. 

before. 

behind. 

by, beside. 

near the edge of. 

against, in return. 

at the expense. 

by strength of. 

near about. 

to the great regret of. 

as to. 

unknown to. 
excepted, 
for less, or under, 
reserving only, excepting, 
secure from, 
round about, 
excluding, 
opposite to. 
iu stead of. 
by favour of. , \ 
after the manner of. 
by means, 
in the middle of. 
even w itn. 
by, near, 
at the expense of. 
at the peril of. 
at the risk, 
at the rate. 

level with the ground, 
through, 
in spite, 
for the sake, 
over against. 



« 

Besides the above, there are three or four that require 
a before the succeeding Noun or Pronoun. These are 
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jusaue (as far as) which is written jusqu, because the d 
follows : as jusqu' a la riviere, as far as the river. Par rap- 
port a sa ma ison-. with respect to his bouse. Quant & 
son argent : as for his money. 

161. Before you go fnrther, it will be well for you to 
read over several times these lists of Prepositions. Copy 
them, that is to say, write them down, many times over ; 
so that you may not only know them again as soon as they 
meet your eye; but that you may, be able to write them 
correctly, with all their hyphens, elisions and accents; lor 
these are of as much importance as are the letters of wb.ch 
the words are composed. Let it be your constant habit to 
write in a plain band. The best hand-writing is that which 
is the easiest to read; that which can be the most easily 
read by the greatest number of persons. Take care to put 
all the marks and accents; for, though Frenchmen, when 
Ihey write, seldom do it, they ought to do it ; and, in your 
case, the omission would, and must, retard your learning ; 
lor, the omission really makes, in many cases, nonsense of 
the' whole thing that you are writing. Dks is from the 
time, and Des is of the, or some. Then again, a is has, 
and A is to. The la is the, and the la is there. This is 
sufficient to show how necessary it is not to omit accents. 
Besides, all writing ought to be correct in all its parte ; and, 
as there is, in this case, nothing but mere attention re- 
quired of you, not to do the thing properly would argue 
that sort of disposition, which, I am sure, will never be 
discovered in my dear Richard. If you have a teacher, 
these lists are excellent things as reading lessons. They 
contain words that are seen in every sentence, and that you 
cannot open your mouth without using.. But, whether you 
have a teacher or not, write these lists down several times 



over. 



* 

LETTER XII. 



ETYMOLOGY OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

My dear Richard, 

• « * 

162. The reason why words of this part of speech are 
called Conjunctions has been given you in paragraph 39. 
They connect, or conjoin, or join together, words and sen- 
tences. They, like adverbs and prepositions, never change 
their form; and, are, therefore, not attended with any 
particular difficulty. 

163. Some of them are called copulative and others 
disjunctive ; the former coupled nouns and pronouns to- 
gether in sense as well as in place ; as : the field and the 
house are sold. The others disjoin them in the sense ; as: 
the field is sold, but the house is not. There is, perhaps, 
no great practical utility in this distinction ; but, it being a 
distinction usually made, I have just noticed it. Some 
teachers of grammar divide Conjunctions into six or seven 
classes ; but, this is of no use] and, therefore, I avoid it. 

164. A thing much more useful than this is, to observe, 
that the same word in sometimes a Conjunction, sometimes 
an Adverb, and sometimes a Preposition. It is the sense 
in which the word is used that determines the part of speech 
to which it belongs. Some of the Conjunctions are simple; 
as : comme (as), and some compound ; as : au lieu de (in- 
stead of). A phrase of considerable length is frequently 
no more than one Conjunction ; as, posez le cas que, whica 

o 
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may be translated into English by the single word suppose. 
Poser is to lay down. So that the whole of the phrase 
means this : lay down the case that. We, for instance, 
say, in English, suppose that the enemy declare war. The 
French say, posez le cas que V ennemi declare la guerre. 
But they can say, as well as we, supposez que. And we 
can say, as well as they, suppose the case that. 

165. When a Conjunction, an Adverb, or a Preposition 
consists of several words, you must take care how you give 
to each of the words the meaning which it would have in its 
distinct state. They sometimes have this meaning, but 
they more frequently have not. For instance, we have, in 
English, this Conjunction, as well as ; and we use it thus : 
I was drunk as well as you. But, what is there well here? 
Here is something very bad, but nothing at all well. We 
know, that these three words, taken together, mean, in like 
manner with y or, in like degree with. But, when we find, 
in French, aussi bien que, we are apt to give to each word its 
separate meaning, and then they are, also well that, which 
is not their meaning. They mean the same as our as 



166. I shall now insert the principal part of the Con- 
junctions in alphabetical order, with the English against 
each. 




, apres cela, 



a cause que, 
a cause de, 
a condition que, 
a dire vrai, 
afin que, 
afin de, 
ainsi, 
ainsi que, 
a peine, 
apres que, 



to speak the truth, 
to the end that. . 
in order to. 

thus, therefore, accordingly. 

like, likewise. 

hardly, scarcely. 

after. 

after that. 



because. 

because of. 

on condition that. 
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apres tout, 

& propos, 

& quel propos, 

a moins que, or de, 

a la verity, 

atteiidu que, 

au cas que, 

aussi, 

aussi bien que, 
au lieu de, 
autant que, 
au reste, 
aussi-t6t que, 
avant que, 
avant de, 
avant que de, 
bien entendu que, 
bien loin de, 
bien que, . 
car, 

c'est-a-dire, 

c'est pour quoi, 

c'est h dire que, 

c'est pour, 

cela que, 

cela £tant, 

cela £tant ainsi 

ce n'est pas que, 

cependant, 

comme, 

com me si, , 

comme par exemple, 

d'accord, 

d'ailleurs, 

d'aulant que, 

d'autant plus que, 

del'autre c6t£, 

de maniere que, 

de in£me que, 

de m£me, 

de plus, 

depuis, 

depuis que, 

des que, 

de sorte que, 

d'ou vient-il que, 

done, 

en attendant, 
en attendant que, 
en cas que, 
encore que, 
en effet, 



} 



after all, upon tbe whole, 
by tbe by. 

wherefore, or to what end« 
unless. 

indeed, in truth, 
whereas, seeing that, 
in case that, 
also. 

as well as. 
instead of. 
as much as. 
as for the rest, 
as soon as. 

before. 

it being understood that 
far from, so far from, 
though, 
for. 

that is to say. 
therefore, 
that is to say that* 
it is for. 
that that. 

that being the case, 
it being thus, 
not but. 

however, in the meanwhile, 
as, whereas, 
as if, as though, 
as for example, 
done, agreed, 
besides, otherwise, 
for as much as, whereas,because, 
so much the more as. 
oh the other band, 
in such manner that, 
as, just as. 
in like manner, 
moreover, besides, 
since, 
since that, 
from the time that, 
so that. 

whence comes it that, 
then, therefore, 
in the mean time, 
till, until that, 
in case that, 
although, besides that, 
in effect, indeed. 

o 2 
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enfin," 

en tant que, s 
en tout cas, 
ensuite, 
en un mot, 
et, 

et puis, 
il est vrai que, 
j'en conviens, 
joint que, 

mats, 
mais aussi, 
mais encore, 
mais meme, 
meme, 

mal a propos, 

ni plus ni moins, 

nonobstant que, 

non plus, 

Hon plus que, 

non que, non pas que, 

non seulement, 

ou, or ou bien, 

outre cela, 

outre que, 

parce que, 

par consequent, 

par quelle raison, 

pendant que, 

posez le cas que, 

pour cet effet, 

pour conclusion, 

pour lors, 

pourquoi, 

pourvu que, 

puis, 

quand, 

quand meme, 

quand bien meme, 

quoique, 

quoiqu'il en soit, 

sans, sans que, 
sans doute, 
sans mentir, 
savoir, 
si, 

si bien que, 
si ce n'est que, 
sinon, 



} 



finally, at last. 

as, in as much as. 

however, let it be as it will. 

then, afterwards. 

in a word. 

and. 

and besides, 
it is true that. 
I grant it. 
add to that that, 
but. 

but also, 
but besides, 
but even, 
even. 

out of place. 

nevertheless. 

nor, neither. 

neither more nor less* 

notwithstanding that. 

neither. 

no more than. 

not but. 

mot only. 

or else. 

besides that. 

besides that. 

because. 

consequently. 

for what reason, 

whilst. 

put the case that, 
for this purpose, 
to conclude, 
then. 

why, wherefore, 
provided that, 
then. 

though, althougbV 
although. 

however it may be. 

be the consequence what it wilU 

without. 

without doubt. ■ 

truly, with truth, 

to wit. 

if, whether. 

insomuch that. 

except that. 

if not, or else. 



XII.] 

si-tot que, 
supposcz que, 
sur tout, 
sur quoi, 

sur ces entrefaites, 
tant que, 

taut s'en faut que, 
tellement que, 
toutefois, 

toutes les fois que, 
vu que, 
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as soon as. 
suppose that, 
above all, especially, 
whereupon.* 

pn the meanwhile, 
< while these thiugs were a« 

{_ doing*. 

as much as, as many as. 
so far from it. 
in such a manner that, 
yet, for all that, 
every time that, 
seeing that. 



167. Conjunctions govern modes of verbs : that is to 
say, some conjunctions have one mode after them, and 
some another mode ; but, the full explanation of this mat* 
ter must be left till I come to Letter XXVII., in which I 
shall treat of the Syntax of Conjunctions. The above list 
contains the far greater part of the Conjunctions. You 
will observe, that many of these words are, as I observed 
before, sometimes Prepositions and sometimes Adverbs, 
The words of these two last parts of speech are few in 
number, compared with the others, the Articles and Pro- 
nouns excepted ; and, therefore, they may be all written 
down many times over without much labour. You will 
observe, that these are words incessantly recurring ; that 
there can hardly ever be a sentence without one or more 
of them in it ; and that the sooner you become acquainted 
with them all, the better: As I observed, in the case of 
the Prepositions, take care, in writing the words to put 
all the hyphens, elisions and accents. 
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My dear Richard, 

168. You have now gone through the whole of the 
Etymology. The object of this part of the Grammar has 
been to teach you to distinguish one sort of words, or part 
of speech, from each of the others ; and also to teach you 
how to make the several changes in the spelling of the 
words. The Syntax, when you come to it, will teach 
you how to choose your words in the making of sentences, 
and also how to place them. As yet you cannot know 
how to write French correctly ; how to make a French 
sentence $ but, before you go any further, I shall give 
you an Exercise in Parsing, which will lead you to re- 
consider what you have learned. 

169. To parse, is to put into parts. It comes from 
the Latin word pars 9 which means part. There is a 
French word, parsemer, which means, to scatter, or put 
asunder. And this word, Jo parse, is used by gramma- 
rians to denominate the act of taking the words of a sen- 
tence, one by one, and writing against each, the part of 
speech that it belongs to. Thus : / write a letter to you. 
1 is a personal pronoun ; write is a verb ; a is an article ; 
letter is a noun; to is a preposition ; you is a personal 
pronoun. The same sentence in French would be, Je 
vous ecris une lettre. The je and vous are personal pro- 
nouns^ ecris is a verb ; une is an article ; lettre is a 
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noun ; and, you see, there is no preposition ; for, in this 
case, vous means to you. We can say the same thing 
without the preposition : as, I write you a letter. But we 
cannot say, I you write a letter. These latter remarks 
do not, however, belong to the subject immediately before 
us, though they may serve to make an opening and to 
smooth the way to the Syntax. Before you go any fur- 
ther, look again at paragraph 42, and attend well to what 
you find there. As you proceed in this work of parsing, I 
beg you to try yourself in the manner pointed out in para- 
graph 42. 

» 

170. I shall now give you a series of sentences to parse. 
They will be of very simple construction. I shall give 
the French as well as the English of each sentence. The 
first sentence I shall parse myself ; and you will proceed 
with the rest, and go patiently through the whole of the 
sentences, taking word by word, writing them down, and 
writing- against them in the manner that you will find in the 
example that I am about to give you. You have been told 
before, that you are never to expect, that a phrase, how- 
ever short it may be, is to be translated from one language 
into the other, word for word. You will now see that this 
is the case. . I shall mark these little exercises, A, B, C, 
and so on 5 in order, that I may easily refer you to them, 
if necessary. When you have gone through one of these 
little Exercises, you ought, where you have any doubt, to 
look at the Dictionary. It will tell you, whether you have 
done the Exercise properly. But, look well at each word 
before you write against it Consider well its meaning 
and the function it performs in this particular case. One 
Exercise done with care is worth a thousand done care- 
lessly. 
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A. Le Serin est, apres le 
Rossignol, l'oiseau qui chante 
le mieux, et qui a la voix la plus 
forte. II apprend aiseincnt, 
quand il est jeune, k parler, ct a 
sifiler des airs de flageolet ; ce 
qu' il fait plus facilement que 
le Pinion, et il le fait mieux. 



L8ING. [Letter 

The Canary is, after the 
Nightingale, the bird which 
sings the best, and which lias 
the strongest voice. It learns 
easily, when it is young, to talk, 
and to whistle tunes of the 
flageolet; which it docs more 
readily than the Chaffinch^ and 
it does it better. 



Le, 

Scriu, 

est, 

apres. 

le, 

Kossignol, 

r 

oiseau, 
qui, 
chaute, 
le, 

mieux, 

et, 
qui, 

fa, 
voix, 
la plus, 
forte, 

n, 

apprend, 
aiseraent, 
quand, 

H, 
est, 

jeune, 

parler, 

et, 

K 

h flier, 
des, 

1 airs, 
de, 

flageolet, 
ce qu', 



Article. 

noun. 

verb. 

preposition. 

article. 

noun. 

article. 

noun. 

relative pronoun. 

verb. 

article. 

adverb. 

conjunction. 

relative pronoun. 

verb. 

article. 

noun. 

adverb. 

adjective. 

pronoun. 

verb. 

adverb. 

adverb. 

pronoun. 

verb. 

adjective. 

preposition. 

verb. 

conjunction. 

preposition. 

verb. 

article united with 

preposition, 
noun. 

preposition. 

noun. 

pronoun. 



The, 
Canary, 

is ; 

after, 
the, 

Nightingale, 

the, . 

bird, 

which, 

sings, 

the, 

best, 

and, 

which, 

has, 

the, 

strongest, 

voice, 

It, 

learns, 

easily, 

wheu, 

it, 

is, 

young, 

to, 

talk, 

and, 

to, 

whistle, 
tunes, 

of, 

the, 

flageolet, 

which, 

it, 



Article. 

noun. 

verb. 

preposition. 

article. 

noun. 

article. 

noun. 

relative pronoun. 

verb. 

article. 

adverb. 

conjunction. 

relative pronoun. 

verb. 

article. 

adjective. 

noun. 

pronoun. 

verb. 

adverb. 

adverb. 

prououu. 

verb. 

adjective. 

preposition. 

verb. 

conjunction, 
preposition, 
verb, 
noun. 

preposition. 

article. 

noun. 

relative pronoun, 
pronoun. 
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a, 

fait, 
plus, 

facilement, 

que, 

le, 

Pinion, 

et, 

il, 

le, 

fait, 

mieux, 



pronoun* 

verb. 

adverb. 

adverb. 

conjunction. 

article. 

noun. 

conjunction. 

pronoun. 

pronoun. 

verb. 

adverb. 



does, 

more, 

readily, 

than, 

the, 

Chaffinch, 

and, 

it, 

does, 
it, 

better, ' * 



verb. 

adverb. 

adverb. 

conjunction* 

article. 



noun. 



conjunction* 
pronoun, 
verb. 
' pronoun, 
adverb. 



171. If you examine well the words of these two little 
pieces of writing, the examination will show you a great 
deal as to the difference in the two languages. Look at 
the closing parts for instance. • The French say, il le fait 
mieux; that is he it does bitter ; but we say, it does it 
better. The Canary-2h>d is a he in French, and an it in 
English ; and, you see, the French put the words in an 
order very different from that which we employ. 

172. Now proceed in the same way with the little pieces 
of French and English which follow here. They have 
been selected for their clearness and simplicity. The 
English and French both are given, in order that you may 
compare the one with the other. The translation is not 
elegant, but as literal as it could be made without making 
the English a sort of broken English. Instead of saying, 
" the Canary-Bird is, after the Nightingale, the bird 
" which sings the best, and which has the strongest 
11 voice :" instead of this, it might have been thus : " Except 
" the Nightingale, the Canary is the best singing-bird, 
" and has the strongest voice." This would have been 
rather better English ; but, in order to make the matter 
as little difficult as possible for you, the translation has 
been made, as nearly as I could well make it, word for 
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word ; but, yet, you see, it is not word for word, even 
in this simple instance. 

173. The way to proceed with the following sentences 
is precisely that which has been just pointed out in para- 
graph 170. And, let me beg of you not to slur this busi- 
ness over, but go patiently through it, writing down, in a 
plain hand, all the sentences, English as well as French ; 
and, when you have parsed one of the sentences, examine 
it by the Dictionary, to see whether what you have done 
he correctly done. Paragraphs 42 and 43 contain matter, 
which you should now have fresh in your mind. Read, 
therefore, those two paragraphs again very attentively , 
and, while you are at your work of parsing, act according 
lo what is stated in those paragraphs ; for, unless you 
attend to that, your parsing cannot be correct, and you 
will not profit, in the degree that you ought to profit, from 
your labour. 



B. C'est da nom Latin, Lus- 
cmiola, qu'on a forme le nom de 
JRossignoL Cette Etymologic est 
beaucoup meilleure que toutes 
celles donnEes sur le nom de cet 
oiseau. 

C. Le moineau est un oiseau 
tres commun; il pese un peu 
plus d'une once ; il a six pouces 
de longueur depuis la pointe du 
bee ju^qu'au bout de la queue. 

D. Le chardonneret est un 
petit oiseau, qui a le bee de 
figure conique, blanchatre. II 
est plus petit que le moineau; 
le sommet de sa tctc est noir, 



It is from the Latin name, 
Luciniola, that we have formed 
the word Rossignol. This ety- 
mology is much better than all 
those giveu on the name of this 
bird. 

The sparrow is a very com- 
mon bird ; it weighs a little more 
than an ounce ; it is six inches 
long from the point of the beak 
to the tip of the tail. 

The goldfinch is a small bird, 
which has the beak of a conical 
shape, and whitish. It is smaller 
than the sparrow ; the top of its 
head is black, its gills are white, 
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ses m&choires sont blanches de 
mime que le derriere de sa t£te. 

£. Le chant de l'alouette est 
tres divertissant ; il est vari6; 
les bemols et les bequarr^s s'y 
distinguent tres-bien. 

F. Le pincpnestun oiseauun 
peu plus petit qu* un moineau ; sa 
queue est assez longue; le male 
a la poitrine roussatre; le.bec 
plombe, la t6te blanchatre ; la 
partie poste>ieure du dos d'un 
cendre-vert, et l'ant^rieure grise; 
le tour des yeux, la gorge, la 
poitrine et les cfitls tannes ; le 
cou ceint de la meme couleur, 
rougeatre ; les ailes noires, avec 
une triple tache blanche. 

i 

G. Les champs ouverts ont, 
comme les jardins, leurs fruits 
particuliers a chaque >aison de 
l'ann£e. 

H. Les abeilles, oumouches a 
miel, sont d'un grand profit a. la 
maison, par le miel, la cire et les 
essaims qu'elles donnent : elles 
ne coutent rien a nourrir, et 
ne demandent que quelques 
soins. . 

I. Le ver a soie, Tune des plus 
riche et des plus surprenantes 
productions de la nature, n'offre 
pas moins que les abeilles, de 
l'utile, de Tagr^able et meme du 
merveilleux. 



the same as the back of its head. 

The singing of the lark is 
very diverting ; it is varied ; the 
Bs flat and the Bs sharp are dis- 
guished in it very easily. 

The chaffinch is a bird a little 
smaller than a sparrow ; its tail 
is pretty long ; the male has a 
reddish breast; the beak lead- 
coloured, the head whitish ; the 
hinder part of the back of a 
green-ash colour, and the fore- 
part grey ; round the eyes, the 
throat, the breast and sides tan- 
coloured; the neck, with a cir- 

> 

cle of the same colour, reddish ; 
the wings black, with three 
white spots. 

The open fields have, like the 
gardens, their particular fruits 
at each season of the year. 

Bees are of great use in a 
house, on account of the honey, 
the wax and the swarms that they 
produce: they cost nothing to 
keep, and want nothing but a 
little care. 

The silk-worm, one of the 
most rich and most surprising 
productions of nature, offers, not 
less than bees, that which is use- 
ful, agreeable, and even won- 
derful. 
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J. Le Paon, oiseau fort connu 
k cause de la beaute* de sa queue, 
magnifiquement paree de diflfi6- 
rentes couleurs et qui semble 
representer de grands yeux. 

K. Les pigeons communs sont, 
ou fuyards ou domestiques ; les 
derniers ne quittent prcsque pas 
la maison, mais les autres vont 
chcrcher, leur vie au loin ; les 
uns ni les autres ne percbent 
point sur les arbres, et ils diffe- 
rent par-li du pigeon ramier, 
qui habite les bois. 

L. Pour reussir a elever des 
poulcs, il faut savoir les choisir. 



M. La race, venue des In des, 
est d' un grand profit, parce 
qu'elle multiplie beaucoup, aisc- 
ment et souvent. 

N. Lies plumes des oies, leur 
cbair, leur graisse et leurs ccufs, 
dout elles font par an trois pontes 
tres abondantes, font beaacoup 
de profit, d'autantqu'elles viveut 
tres long-tems ; elles sont assez 
vigilantes pour servir de sure 
garde la nuit, au moindre bruit 
elles s' eVeillent, et jettent de 
grands cris qui avertissent. 

O. Des canards doraesiiques, 
canes et canetons. Ces trois 
mots designent le pere, la mere 
et le petit ; le male est plus gros 
que la feinellc, et se distingue 



The peacock, a bird well 
known on account of the beauty 
of his tail, magnificently adorned 
with different colours, which 
seem to represent great eyes. 

Common pigeons are either 
wild or tame, the last scarcely 
quit the house, but the others 
seek their living at a distance; 
neither the one nor the other 
perch on trees, and they differ In 
that from the wood -pigeon, 
which lives in the woods. 



To succeed in raising fowls, 
we must know how to choosre 
the breeders. 

* ■ 

The race that come from India 
(turkeys) are very profitable, 
because they multiply much, 
easily and often. 

The feathers of geese, their 
flesh, their grease, and their 
eggs, of which they have yearly 
three very abundant layings, 
yield a great deal of profit, and 
the more, as they live a long^ 
time ; they are sufficiently vigi- 
lant to serve as a sure guard in 
the night ; at the smallest noise 
they wake and give loud cries, 
which warn. 

Tame drakes, ducks and duck- 
lings. These three words de-. 
signate the father, the mother 
and the young one ; the male is 
I bigger than the female, and is 
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encore k sort cou qui est d' un 
vert dore* et changeant ; il a 
quelques plumes de la queue 
retroussees vers son extre'mite' 
supe*rieure. 

P. Le cochon est un animal 
sale, gourmand, et qui fait du 
degat par-tout ou il passe ; ap- 
pendant, c'est un de ceux qui 
font lc plus de profit, parce- 
qu'une truie porte deux fois 
l'annce, et donne, chaque fois, 
depuis dix jusqu' ^ quinze co- 
cbons* JLe cochou reussit dans 
tous les pays, et il est d'un tres- 
grand usage. 

Q. Les farincs de toutes les 
graiues, extraites par uuc suffi- 
santc quantity d' eau, et aban- 
donees a elles-mGuies au degre* 
de chaleur propre il la fermenta- 
tion spiritueuse, subissent natu- 
rellemcnt la fermentation, et sont 
me'tamorphosdcs en veritable li- 
queur. 

R. Commc aliment ordinaire, 
com me assaisonuement, comme 
remede, le kit est d'un excellent 
produit. 

S. Lcjardinagc rcunit toutes 
les operations de ragriculture, 
niais sous un rapport plus cir- 
conscrit et plus agr^able ; car 
il exige des connoissances par- 
liculieres et tres-etendues. 

T. V exercice de la chasse nc 
peut Gtre, comme tout autre, que 



distinguished besides by his neck 
which is of a gilded and change- 
able green ; be has some feathers 
in the tail curled back towards 
his head. 

• 

The hog is a filthy animal, a 
glutton, and one that makes de- 
struction wherever he goes ; but 
he is one of those which yields 
the most profit, because a sow 
farrows twice a year, and has, 
each time, from ten to fifteen 



o 3 * 



1 uc 



hog 



succeeds in all 



countries, and is very much in 



use. 



The meal of all grains, ex- 
tracted by a sufficient quantity 
of water, and left to itself at the 
proper degree of heat for spiri- 
tuous fermentation, naturally 
undergoes the fermentation and 
is metamorphosed into real 
spirituous liquors. 



As ordinary food, as an ingre- 
dient, as a remedy, milk is an 
article of great value. 



Gardening unites all the ope- 
rations of agriculture, but in a 
way more compact and much 
more pleasing ; for it requires 
knowledge at once minute and 
very extensive. 

The exercise of hunliug cannot 
but be, like every other, favour- 
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favorable k la saute* ; c'est l'ex- 
ercice le plus sain pour le corps, 
etle rcpos le plus agreable pour 
l'&prit. 

U. La peche est un agreable 
passe-temps qu'on peut prendre 
klacampagne; elle est diver- 
tissante, utile et d'une pratique 
facile pour peu qu'on ait de 
patience. 

V. Les petites chasses, qui se 
font k peu de frais et sans peine 
dans les diffe 1 rentes saisons de 
l'annec, et sur tout pendant 
l'automne et l'hiver, sont tres- 
amusantes. 

W. Le cbeval est celui de tous 
les animaux, qui, avec une 
grande taille, a le plus d'ele- 
gance et de proportion dans les 
parties du corps. C'est le plus 
necessaire, le plus noble de tous 
les animaux domestiques. • 

X. L' Ane est d'un tempe- 
rament melancolique, patient 
et laborieux, mais fort-obstine ; 
il porte des fardeaux consider- 
ables pour sagrosseur: il tire a~ la 
charrette,et a la cbarrue dans les 
terres legeres : il vit de peu, et 
ne coute presque rieu a nourrir. 

Y. Les B£tes a laine sont les 
bestiauxqnifontle plusde profit 
par leur fecondite, 4eur toison, 
leur cbair, leur lait, leur graisse, 
leurs peaux, leur furoier m£me. 
Un troupeau est i'ame d'une 
ferine. r 



able to health ; it is the exercise 
the most healthy for the body, 
and the relaxation the most 
agreeable for the mind. 

Fishing is an agreeable pass- 
time that you may have in the 
country; it is diverting, useful 
and easy to do, if you have but a 
little patience. 

■ 

The smaller sports, which are 
followed at little expense and 
without trouble in the different 
seasons of the year, and parti- 
cularly in the autumn and in the 
winter, are very amusing. 

The horse is, of all animals, 
that which, with a large frame, 
has the most elegance and pro- 
portion in the parts of the body, 
it is the most necessary, the 
most noble, of all domestic ani- 
mals. 



The ass is of a gloomy 1 
patient and laborious, but very 
obstinate ; he carries large bur- 
dens for his size ; he draws the 
cart, and the plough in light 
lands : he lives upon little, and 
costs scarcely any thing to keep. 

Sheep are the animals, which 
yield the greatest profit, from 
their fecundity, their fleece, their 
flesh, their milk, their fat, their 
skins, even their dung. A flock • 
is the soul of a farm. 



V 
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Z. Le bceuf est le plus es- 
time* d'entre les b£tes a comes; 
il coute peu d'entretien, et rend 
beaucoup de profit ; il est bon 
au trait et a la charrue, peu sujet 
aux maladies, etaise a en guerir; 
il vit assez long-temps ; il ne lui 
faut presque point de harnois, 
quoiqu'il n'y ait pas d'animal 
qui soit plus propre a labourer. 



The ox is the most valuable 
amongst horned animals ; he 
costs little, and yields a great 
deal of profit ; he is good for 
draught and for the plough, little 
subject to maladies and easily 
cured of them ; he lives to a pretty 
good age ; there wants scarcely 
any harness for him, though 
there is no animal more fit for 
the plough. 



LETTER XIV. 
THE TASKS, 

RELATING TO THE GENDERS OF NOUNS, AND TO THE CONJU- 
GATIONS AND THE IRREGULARITIES OF VERBS. 

My DEAR RlCnARD, 

174. I now come to (hose cumbrous masses of words, 
which, if they had been introduced before, would have 
wholly broken asunder that chain of instruction, which I 
wished to keep entire. In paragraphs 64 and 65, 1 put 
off, as you will recollect, what I had further to say on the 
Genders of Nouns ; and, you will also recollect, that, in 
paragraphs 121 and 122, 1 put off what I had further to say 
on the ten Conjugations of Regular Verbs, and on the 
Irregular Verbs. If you now read again paragraph 
122, it will not be necessary for me to say, in this place, 
any thing further respecting my reasons for having 
thus postponed the details upon these three subjects. 
These details I shall now give, under the three heads just 
named ; and I call these so many tasks, because this 
word implies a rather laborious affair. Indeed that which 
you will find pointed out by this Letter is mere labour ib» 
the hand, the eye and the memory. The genders of Nouns, 
belonged to the Etymology of Nouns ; the Conjugations 
and Irregularities of Verbs belonged to the Etymology of 
Verbs; and, the principles relating to them were suffi- 
ciently dwelt on in the proper places : but, the details, the 
lists, the mere »ie?;;ory-part, could not be gone into there, 
without making, in your study of principles, chasms too 
wide. Having gone through the Etymology of all the 
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sorts of words, or parts of Speech, we come to a proper 
place for introducing these details ; for, though they are 
matters for the memory only, they ought to be pretty well 
secured before we go further in advance. When we have 
secured them, we shall enter upon the Syntax ; and shall 
find it, I trust, a matter of pleasure rather than of toil. 

175. Our first Task is, then, the ascertaining of the 
Genders of Nouns. Now read paragraphs, from 54 to 
to C5, both inclusive, carefully through. When you have 
done that, look attentively at paragraph 64 once more ; for 
I am now going to give you a specimen of my way 
of going to work as I have described it in this last- 
mentioned paragraph. I shall begin with letter A of the 
Dictionary ; that is to say, with the beginning. I shall, in 
giving you this specimen, take some nouns that begin with 
that Letter. Then take some that begin with B ; and so 

on, till I have gone through the alphabet. 

■ 

176. The Task is, simply that of writing down, in alpha- 
betical order, in a little blank-book, all the nouns in the 
language ; and just putting le or la before each, according 
to the gender. In the Dictionary you will find against 
each noun 5.771. or 5./. that is to say, substantive (or noun) 
masculine; or, substantive (or noun) feminine. And, 
when you write the nouns in your book, you will put before 
each the le or the la according as you find the noun to be 
a masculine, or a feminine. 

177. But, you cannot go through the whole of the 
Dictionary precisely in this way ; for, if the noun begin 
with a vowel, or with an h mute, the definite article for 
both genders is l\ Therefore, in these cases ; that is to 
say, as to the nouns beginning with a, e, t, 0, u, and h 
mute, you must use the indefinite article, un or une. 
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178. Then again, there are some nouns, which begin 
with a vowel, and which have neither plural nor singular : 
as argent. We cannot say, un argent So that, in such 
a case as this, the best way will be to put the adjective 
good {bon or bonne) before the noun ; and that will very 
plainly mark the gender. 

179. There are, besides, some few nouns that are plural 
and never singular : as, vivres, victuals. Now, the plural 
definite article, les, is for both genders. In such cases also 
you must put the adjective, as in the case of argent : and, 
thus, you will, of course, write : de bon argent, de bons 
vivres ; but, when you have to write down water and 
snuffers, you will write, de bonne eau, and de bonnes mou- 
chettes. 

180. 1 have not put the English opposite the French. 
It is of no use in this case. It can only add to the 
labour, and thereby cause a loss of time. The object is 
to get the genders of the nouns well fixed in your me- 
mory ; and, for the doing of this, there is nothing like 
the writing of the thing down. But, let me now give 
the little specimen that I have been talking of; and, when 
I have done that, I have another remark, or two to 
make on the subject 



A. 



B. 



C. 



un aune : an alder tree, de bon babeurre. 
une aune : an eU. la babine. 
de bon argent. le bac. 



la capote, 
la caque. 
le couteau. 



le daim. 
le dam as. 
la danse. 




une ebauche. la framboise, 

un tblouissement. le framboisier. 



xiv.i 
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G. 



le genre, 
la gazette • 
le golfe. 



de bonnes hardes. 
la hache. 
le haricot. 



une image, 
une intrigue, 
un interprete. 



J. 

la jeunesse. 
le jeQue. 
le jeu. 



L. M. 

le livre : the book, le mot. 

la livre : the pound* le magazin. 

d'etroites limites. de bons mateViaux. 



le nain. 
la nageoire. 
la naissance. 



O. 



un ceil, 
un oeuf . 
une oye. 



P. 



la pomme. 
la poire, 
le puits. 



2- 

la quaiche. 
le quart a ud. 
la quarte. 



R. 

le renard. 

la recompense. 

la recolte. 



la source, 
le songe. 
le sourcil. 



T. 

le tabac. 
la table, 
la tache. 

Y. 

une yeuse. 



U. 

une urne. 
un usage, 
une usance. 

Z. 

le zain. 
le zele. 
la zibeline. 



V. 

le vacarme. 

de longues vacances. 

la vanne. 



181. In paragraphs 178 and 179, 1 directed yon to take 
the adjective good (bon or bons, bonne or bonnes); but, in 
some cases, this adjective would make nonsense of the 
phrase. It is very well to say de bon babeurre, good 
buttermilk ; but, it would be nonsense to say, de bonnes 
vacances, good holidays. Therefor© I have put longues 
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before vacances, which denotes the gender aa clearly as 
the adjective bonnes would do it. 

182. You will observe, that I have merely given a 
specimen under each letter of the alphabet. I have not 
taken the nouns which stand first under each letter. 
But you will begin at the first noun under A, and will write 
down every one, in the order in which you find it placed 
in the Dictionary. Observe, however, that where the same 
noun has several distinct significations, and is, therefore, 
repeated several times in the Dictionary ; as in the case of 
the noun mot, you need write the word down but once; un- 
less, indeed, as is sometimes the case, the same noun, that is 
to say, a noun consisting of the same letters, and those letters 
placed in the same order, be masculine in one sense and 
feminine in another. This is the case with regard to the 
two nouns which stand first under the letter A in the fore- 
going specimens ; and also in the case of the two first nouns 
under the letter L. When this is the case it will be useful 
to write down the English of the words, as I have done in 
the two cases just pointed out. 

183. Now, this is the TAgK ; and, some labour it cer- 
tainly does require ; but, it does not require any great deal 
of labour. The whole of the nouns may be written down, 
in this way, in six days. But, when I had written the whole 
down upon paper of the common size, I copied them into a 
little book, made of very thin paper, three inches long, 
and two wide. 1 divided the pages of this book each into 
two columns, and each column had about thirty nouns. 
This little book was always about me. It went into my 
pocket book, and did not, perhaps, weigh the twentieth 
part of an ounce. Sitting, walking, riding ; whatever my 
situation, 1 could always refer to my little book in a mo- 
ment. This method is, therefore, the one that I beg you to 
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pursue. Once more let me remind you of the necessity of 
writing down the words correctly. You must not omit any 
of the accents ; for they, as you have seen before, are, in 
some cases, of as much importance as the letters. Write 
in a plain hand. Writing may be neat and plain, though 
very small, which yours must be when you come to put the 
nouns into the little book before mentioned. 

184. Having performed this task, which may possibly 
require ten days to do it well, and to make your little book 
in a very neat manner, you will proceed to the next task ; 
but, before you do this, spend two days in reading through 
all the foregoing thirteen letters ; because, by the end 
of the ten days, which the list of nouns will demand, it will 
be necessary to bring your mind back to the previous part 
of the grammar. Having read carefully through the whole 
of the grammar up to this place, having taken this review of 
your labours, you will proceed to the next. task, which is 
by no means less necessary, but is much leiss laborious. 

185. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs forms the 
subject of the second task. In paragraph 118, 1 have ex- 
plained the meaning of the word Conjugation, and have 
given you the conjugation of an English Verb and of a 
French Verb. In paragraphs 120 and 121, I have spoken 
of the ten conjugations of French Verbs, and, in paragraph 
122, I have spoken of the Irregular Verbs. Read all these 
paragraphs carefully through now. Pay great attention 
to all that they contain ; and, when you have gone through 
them in this careful manner, you will be ready to enter on 
the ten conjugations. 

186. If I had to make a Dictionary, I would make but 
two conjugations; but I must take the Dictionary as I find 
it. It is, however, a matter of little consequence, so that 
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we attend to what we are about. The French verbs are, 
as was observed in paragraph 121, considered as divided 
into ten conjugations. These are denoted in the Diction- 
ary by the figures, 1, 2, 3, and so onto 10. You have 
seen, that a French verb takes more than thirty different 
forms. These forms are different according to the different 
conjugations. You have seen that Tueb (to kill) becomes 
tue, tuons, tuez, tuent. But, Aoir (to act) becomes, in 
some cases, agis, agissons, agissez, agissent. The changes 
in this last verb are very different from those in the former 
verb. These two verbs are said to belong to different con- 
jugations, because the changes in one of them are different 
from the changes in the other : and, if you look into the 
Dictionary you will find the figure 1 after Tubb and the 
figure 2 after Agir ; because the former verb is of the first 
and the latter of the second conjugation. 

187. You will now be ready to ask, what are the marks 
which designate the conjugations ; that is to say, what is it 
that makes us say, that this verb belongs to such a conju- 
gation, and that that verb belongs to such other conjuga- 
tion 1 The designating marks are the endings of the verbs. 
And the method adopted has been this : to call the verbs 
ending in er verbs of the first conjugation, those in ir of the 
second, in tir of the third, in enir of the fourth, in evoir of 
the fifth, in aire of the sixth, in indre of the seventh, in oitre 
of the eighth, in uire of the ninth, in dre of the tenth. 

188. But, you may say, what is the use of all this classi- 
fying ! Oh ! a great deal of use, as I will now show you. 
Suppose you have to translate this phrase : you kill a 
sheep. You write : vous tuez un mouton. Then this phrase : 
you act well. You, if you paid no attention to conjuga- 
tion, would write, vous agiz bien. But, knowing by its 

ding, that agir is of the second conjugation, and, having 
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learned the manner of making the changes in the verbs of 
that conjugation, you would write, not agiz, but agissez. 

189. What you have now to do, then, is to learn the 
manner of making the changes in the verbs of all these ten 
conjugations. In order to teach you this, I shall take one 
verb of each of the ten conjugations, and conjugate it all 
through ; that is to say, exhibit it in all its forms, from that 
of the Infinite Mode to that of the Participle, in the sam§ 
manner that I have exhibited the verb Tuer, in paragraph 
1 18. The verbs which 1 shall take for this purpose are 
the following : 



1. Tuer, 

2. Agir, 

3. Mentir, 

4. Venir, 

5. Devoir, 

6. Fa i re, 

7. Joindre, 

8. CroItre, 

9. Ccjire, 



to kill, 
to act. 
to lie. 
to come* 

to owe. 

to make, or do. 
to join, 
to grow, 
to cook. 



10. Vendre, to sell. 

Here is one verb of each of the ten conjugations ; and, if 
you were to look out these verbs in the Dictionary, you 
would find a figure against each agreeing with what you 
see here. Bear in mind, then, that the verbs of the first 
conjugation end in cr, those of the second in ir, of the 
third in tir, the fourth in enir, the fifth cvoir, the sixth 
aire, the seventh oindre, the eighth oitre, the ninth uire, 
and the tenth endre and ondre. 

190. There will be some remarks to make upon each 
conjugation, and, in order that all may be as plain as pos- 
sible, I shall make one page contain the remarks on each 
conjugation, and shall exhibit a verb regularly conjugated 
on the opposite page ; so that, when you turn over the leaf, 
you will come to a fresh conjugation. 
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' 191. FIRST CONJUGATION. Paragraphs 121 and 
122 have explained to you what Irregular Verbs are ; 
and you are to observe, that there are some of those of 
each Conjugation. But, besides these irregulars, there 
are some little irregularities in several of the verbs of 
this first conjugation. 1. When there is a g immediately 
before the er, the e is not dropped in those parts of the verb 
which require an* o or an a to come after the g. In Nacer 
(to swim), for instance, we should, if we followed the ge- 
neral rule, say, je nagois ; but, this would introduce the hard 
sound of gois : we, therefore, say, je nageois. And, in the 

active participle, we say, nageant ; and not nag ant. 

2. When a question is asked, and the verb is immediately 
followed by the pronounce, the e is changed into an c : as 
tue-je? Kill II — 3. Verbs which end in uyer, oyer, ayer, 
and eyer, are, by some writers, made to change the y into 
t, in those parts of the verb where the y comes immediately 
before an e mute ; and, therefore, instead of jepaye (I pay), 
such writers use, je paie. The verb envoyer (to send) 
makes enverrai, in the future, and enverrois, in the past of 
the subjunctive : — 4. The verbs appeler (to call) and jetet 
(to throw) double the Zand the t in those parts of the verb 
which take an e mute immediately after the I and t : as, 
fappelle, and not jappele ;je jettc, and not je jete. This 
is the case in a very lew other instances. — 5. When the 
verb ends in cer, the c must have a cedille placed under it, 
when it is immediately followed by an a or an o; as : 
tracer (to trace), je tracois, il tracat. — These irregularities 
amount to very little ; and all the verbs in er are to be con- 
sidered as regular, except Aller and Puer. — 6. In the part 
of the verb which ends with a vowel, and which, when a 
question is asked, is followed by il or elle, there must be a 
t put between the verb and the il or elle, with a double 
hyphen ; thus : tue-t-il ? docs he kill * tua-t-il ? did her 
kill ? This is merely for the sake of the sound, which, with- 
out the t s would be very disagreeable. 
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j* tue 
to toes 
il tue 



J* tuois 
in tuois 
il tuoit 



je tuai 
to tuas 
iltua 



je tnexai 
tu tueras 
il tuera 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Taer | To Kill. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time, 



I kill 

thou killest 
he kills 



nous tuons 
voti a tnez 
ilstuent 



Past Imperfect Time* 



I killed 
thou killedst. 
he killed 



nous tuions 
vou s tniez 
ils tuoieut 



Past Perfect Time. 

I killed |J noustuames 

thou killedst ; j yous tuates 

he killed ils tuereut 



Future Time. 



I shall kill 
thou shalt kill 
he shall kill 



nous tuerons 
YOUS tuerez 
ils tueront 



I 



we kill 
yon kill 
they kill 



we killed 
you killed 
they kiUed 



we killed 
you killed 
they killed 



we shall kill 
you shall kill 
they shall kill 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Jetue 
tu tuts 

it tat 



}e tueroH 
tu tueroii 
»l tueroit 



tu masses* 
il tuat 



Present Time. 



I may kill 
thou mavest kill 
he may kill 



nous tuions 
yous tuiez 
Hi tueut 



1 
I 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should kill 
thou shouldest kill 
he should kill 



nous tuerions 
yous tueriez 
ils tueroieut 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might kill 
thou mightest kill 
he might kill 



nous tuasMons 
Tous tuassiez 
ils tu assent 



we may kill 
you may kill 
they may kill. 



we should kill 
yon should kill 
they should kill 



light kill 
you might kill 
they might kill 




f 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



kill 

let him kill 



tnons 

qu' ils tuent 



let us kill 
kill 

let them kill. 



Participles. 



tuant 

tue 



0 



killing 
killed. 
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192. SECOND CONJUGATION. The verbs of this 
conjugation end (in their infinitive mode) in ir. There are, 
however, two other conjugations which end in ir ; namely, 
the third and the fourth, as you have seen in paragraph 
189. But, these two end in tit and enir. Of the second 
conjugation, the verb on the opposite page is one. There 

are about 200 verbs of this second conjugation. 1 have 

before observed, that, in conjugating the verbs, I purposely 
leave out the compound times, because they present no ad- 
ditional change in the form of the verb : they merely pre- 
sent you with a conjugation of the verbs avoir and etre 
with the passive participle after them. In the Subjunctive 
Mode, a que is understood, always ; as, que fagisse, that 
I may act; but the que is left out, in the conjugations f 
in order to avoid encumbering the page. The two lan- 
guages differ so very widely in the cases where these mays 
and mights and shoulds or woulds come in, that it is im- 
possible to translate literally. This matter will be fully 
explained in Letter X&IV., where I shall show how the 
French supply the place of these little words. — It may be 
useful to add a word or two here about the participles. 
The active participle, as, tuant, agissant, never changes 
its form ; but, the passive participle does change its form, 
in some cases. Tuc> for instance, is the passive parti- 
ciple of the verb Tuer ; but, this participle is sometimes 
tuij at others, tues, at others tuce, and at others tuees. 
When the passive participle ought to change its form, and 
when it ought not, is not to be learned by us without great 
attention. This matter, which is of the first importance, I 
shall treat of fully in the Syntax of Verbs, in Letter XXIII. 
The changes in the form of the passive participle are not 
given* in the conjugations ; because the participle is not 
always subject to change. The changes depend upon the 
construction of the sentence in which the participle is used : 
and you have not yet come to the construction of sentences. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 
Agir i| To Act 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I act 

thou actest 
he acts 



nous agissons 
tous agisscz 
ils agissent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I acted 
thou actedst 
he acted 



nous amissions 
vous agissiez 
ils agisaoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I acted 
thou uctedst 
he acted 



nous aglmes 
Tons agites 
ils agirent 



Future Time. 



I shall act 
thou shalt act 
he shall act 



nous agirons 
vous a'girez 
ils agirout 



we act 
you act 
they act 



we acted 
you acted 
they acted 



we acted 
yon acted 
they acted 



we shall act 
yon shall act 
they shall act 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



I may act 
thou inayest act 
be may act 



Present Time. 

nous agissions 
vous agissiez 
ils agissent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



T should act 
thou shouldest act 
he should act 



nous agirions 
vous agiriez 
ils agiroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might act 
thou mizhtest act 
he might act 



nous agissious 
vous agissiez 
ils agissent 



I 



we may act 
you may act 
they may act 



we should act 
you should act 
they should act 



we might act 
you might act 
they might act 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



act 

let him act 



agissons 
agissez 

qu' ils agissent 



J let us 
I act 
I let tin 



agissant 
agi 



Participles 

II 

H 2 



acting 
acted. 



act 
them act* 
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193. THIRD CONJUGATION. These are verbs in 
fir, though it ought to be observed, that there are some of 
the verbs of the second conjugation which end in tir. 
However, this can produce no mistake, because I shall 
here subjoin a list of all the verbs of this conjugation. 
—There are thirteen of them ; and they are as follows : 



Consentir, 
Dementir, 



Meutir, 
Partir, 
I'reasentir, 
Repartir, 



to content. 

to give the lie. 

to cleai- the table. 

to lie. 

to set out. 

to foresee. 

to set out again. 



Resentir, 

Kessortir, 

Seutir, 

Servir, 

Se Repentir, 

Sortir, 



to resent 

to go out again. 

to serve, 
to repent, 
to go out. 



You will see, that several of these verbs are derived from 

* 

others of them ; as repartir comes from partir. I have, 
however, placed them here in alphabetical order. — I must 
also observe, that the English is not, in these cases, always 
a full translation of the French. Sentir, for instance, 
means, sometimes, to smell; and rtpartir means to reply, 
as well as to set out again. — But, these matters you will 
soon become well acquainted with by those frequent re- 
ferences to the Dictionary, which will be required, when 
you come to translate. At present you have more to do 
with the forms of words, and with the changes in those 
forms, than with the various meanings of words. Para- 
graph 192 should be read with attention. The observations 
which it contains, relative to the manner of using the will, 
shall, and so forth, apply to all the conjugations ; and I 
will here add another observation equally applicable to all 
of them ; namely, that I made little use of points in the 
tables of conjugation ; because we have not, in fact, sen- 
tences, here, but merely lists of words. Small letters have, 
at the beginning of words, been used as much as possible, 
instead of capitals, in order to save room. 



XIV.] 



REGULAR VERBS. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Mcntir y To Lie. 



jo ments 
tu ments 
il ment 



je mentois 
tu roe ntois 
il mentoit 



je mentis 
tu mentis 



je roentirai 
tu mentiras 
il 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I lie 

thou liest 
he lie* 



nous mentons 
vous mentez 
111 mentent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I lied 

thou lieilst 
he lied 



nous mentions 
tous meutiez 
ils mentoient 



1 lied 
thou liedst 
he lied 



Past Perfect Time. 

nous men times 
vol 
ils 



Future Time. 



I shall lie 
thou filial t lie 
he shall lie 



nous mentirons 
vous montirejs 
ils mentiront 



we lie 
you lie 
they lie 



we lied 
yon lied 
they lied 



we lied 
you lied 
they lied 



we shall lie 
you shall lift 
they shall lie 



je mentft 
tu mentes 



je meotiroi.i 
tu mentirois 



je mentisse 
tu mentisaes 
ilmcntit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I may lie 
thou nisyeat lie 
he may he 



nous mentions 
vous mentiez 
ils 



Past Imperfect Time. 

nous inentirions 



I should lie 

thou sbouldest lie 
lie 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might lie 
thou mightest lie 
he might lie 



nous men tis*s ions 
vous mentissiez 
ils; 



we may lie 
you may lie 
they may lie 



we should lie 
you should lie 
they should lie 



we might lie 
you might lie 
they might lie 




IMPERATIVE MODE. 



lie 

let him lie. 



mentons 
mentez 
qu' 



articiples. 



men taut 
menti 



II 



lying 
lied. 



let us lie 
lie 

let them lie. 
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194. FOURTH CONJUGATON. The verbs of this 
conjugation end in enir ; as you see in the case of 
venir. — There are twenty-four of them, as follows : 



S'Abstenir, 

Apartenir, 

Contenir, 

Contrevenir, 

Convenir, 

J)etcnir, . 

."Devenir, 

Disconvenir, 

Entretenir, 

Jntcrveuir, 

Maintenir, 

-Obtenir, 



to abstain, 
to belong, 
to contain, 
to contravene, 
to acre* to. 
to detain, 
to become, 
to dissent from, 
to keep ii]). 
to intervene, 
to maintain, 
to obtaiu. 



Pnrvenir, 

Pre venir, 

Provenir, 

Retenir, 

Se Reno 11 venir, 

Revenir, 

Soutenir, 

Se Souvenir, 

Snbvenir, 

Survenir, 

Tenir, 

Venir, 



to succeed. 

to prevent. 

to result from. 

to retain. 

to call to mind. 

to come back. 

to sustain. 

to remember. 

to come to the help o£ 

to happen. 

to hold. 

to come. 



Here are, in fact, but two original verbs, all the other 
twenty-two being partly made out of them ; and, it is cu- 
rious enough, that these two should be the two last upon 
the list. Every one of these verbs expresses something 
about holding or coming, Abstenir is to back hold, or 
hold back. Apartenir is to apart hold, or hold apart, 
or, rather, to be held apart. Maintenir is to hand hold, 
or, hold fast, or firmly. Intervenir is to come bet.ween, 
Parvenir is to come by, or at. Prevenir is to come be- 
fore. This is, too, the meaning of our word, prevent ; and . 
hence, in one of the prayers of the Liturgy, we say, " pre- 
vent us, O Lord, in all our doing." That is to say, come 
before us, or lead, or guide us. — I observed, in paragraph 
193, that some of the verbs, in all these lists, had other 
meanings besides those expressed by the English Words 
put against them. Such is remarkably the case of this 
verb prevenir, which means (besides to prevent) to ap- 
prize, to anticipate, to be before hand with. Bear this in 
mind ; for it will be of great use to you, when you come to 
translate. 



XIV] 



REGULAR VERBS. 



je viens 
tu viens 
il vient 



je venois 
tu venois 
il venoit 



je vina 
tu vins 
il vint 



je viendjnl 
tu viendraa 
i! viendra 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Venir || To come. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I come 
thou comest 
he comes 



nous venons 
vous venez 
ils viennent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I came 
thou earnest 
he came 



nous venions 
vous veniez 
ils venoient 



I came 
thou 
he came 



Past Perfect Time. 



nous vinmes 
vous v intra 
ils vinreiit 



Future Ti 



I shall come 
thou shalt come 
he shall come 



irnc. 

nous viendrons 
vous viendrez 
lis viendront 



we i 
ymi come 
they come 



we came 
you came 
they came 



we came 
n came 
ey canie 



we shall come 

Sou shall aome 
liey shall come 



je vienne 
tu vjennes 
il 



je viendrois 
tu viendrois 
if viendroit 



je vinse 
tu vinses 
il vint 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may come 
thou may est come 
he may come . 



nous venions 
vous veniez 
ils vienuent 



Past Imperfect Tune. 



I should come 
thou shonldost oome 
he should come 



nous viendrions 
vous vieudriez 
ils viendroieni 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might come 
thou mightest 
he might 



nous vinsions 
vous viasiez * 
ils vinsent 



we may come 

Sm may come 
ey may come 



we should come 
you should come 
they should < 



we might come 
you might come 
they might come 



viens 

qu'il vienne 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



come 

let him come 



venons 
venez 

qu' ils viennent 



venu 



Participles. 

|| coming 



let us come 
come 
let them 
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195. FIFTH CONJUGATION. This consists of 
verbs that end in evoir. There are but six of them. It 
was hardly worth while to make a conjugation of these ; 
but, it has been done in the Dictionary which is the most in 
use, and therefore I do it here. These six verbs are : 



8'Apercevoir, 

C'oncevoir, 

Devoir, 



to perceive, 
to conceive, 
to owe. 



Percevoir, 

Recevoir, 

Redevoir, 



to levy, or collect, 
to receive. 



There is the verb decevoir ; but it is no longer in use. — 
Devoir, the verb conjugated on the opposite page, is a 
verb of great use. It answers, in many cases, to our 
ought, and, in other cases, to our should. Our ought is, 
in fact, a part of the verb to owe, and is become ought by 
corruption. For instance, " I ought to write to you/' 
means, that u I owe the performance of the act of writing 
to you." The French phrase would be 44 Je dois vous 
^crire which is, 44 I owe to you to write." — However, 
you will find more as to this matter, when you get into the 
Syntax. — Let me, as I have room in this place, remind 
you again of the great advantage of writing in a plain 
hand. You will write these conjugations down, as before 
directed ; but, if you write in a slovenly hand, you will 
not place the matter so safely in your memory as if you 
wrote in a plain and neat hand. In short, the best manner 
of doing a thing is, in the end, also the least troublesome 
and the quickest. 
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REGULAR VfiRBS. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Devoir a To Owe. 



je dois 
tii rioia 
il doit 



je devois 
t i devois 
il 



je dux 
tii dus 
i) dut 



je devrai 

tu devraa 

il devra 



je doive 
tu doivra 
il doive 



je devrois 
tii devroia 
iJ devroit 



je duase 
tu dimses 
il dut 



INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I owe 
thou owest 
he owes 



i devons 
vous item 
ils doivent 



P<tit Imperfect Time. 



I owed 
thou owedst 



nous devions 
vous deviez 
ils devoieut 



Past Perfect Time. 



I owed 
thon owedst 
he owed 



I shall owe 
thou shalt 
be shall owe 



nous diimes 
vous dute* 
ils dureut 



Future Time. 



nous devrona 
vous devrez 
ils devront 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may owe 

thou mayeat owe 

he may<o\ve 



l v 



ous devious 
ous deviez 
ils doivent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should owe 
thou ahouldest owe 
he should owe 



nous devrions 
vous devriez 
ils devroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might owe 
thou minutest owe 
he might owe 



nous dussiona 
vous dussiez 
ils duaaent 



you owe 
they owe 



we owed 
you owed 
they owed 



we owed 
you owed 
they owed 



we shall owe 
vou shall owe 
tbey shall ewe 



we may owe 
yon may owe 
they may owe 



we should owe 
you should owe 
they should owe 



we might owe 
you might owe 
they might owe 



qu> il doive 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



owe 
let him 



I 



devons 
devez 

qu' ils doivent 



let us ( 
owe 

let them owe. 



devant 
du 



Participles. 
|J owirg 

n 5 



r 
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196. SIXTH CONJUGATION. These are the verbs 
ending in aire ; and, there are 6bven of them as follows : 



Contrefaire, 
Defaire, 
Faire, 
Refaire, 



to counterfeit 
to undo. 

to do, or to make, 
to do again. 



Rede faire, 
Satisfaire, 
Surfaire, 



to undo again, 
to satisfy, 
to overdo. 



You will see, at once, that this is, in reality, all one ori- 
ginal verb ; for, every one of these verbs expresses some- 
thing about doing. To counterfeit is against to do ; and 
satisfy is enough to do, or enough doing. Doctor John- 
son, in his Dictionary, says, that our satisfy comes from 
the Latin word sa tisfacio; but why, Doctor 1 ? Is not our 
word much more like satisfaire ? Is not the fy manifestly 
fait, or faitc ? And, a great number of our words come, 
in part from this root : as feat, feasible. The country 
people in Hampshire commonly say, it does not fay ; 
meaning, it does not do, it does not go on well. Many of 
our words, ending in fy, come, in part, from this French 
word f aire i and many others which end in ait or eit. 
Our word surfeit is, indeed, French, if the e were ex- 
changed for an a. Sur is over, and feit (fait) is done. — 
But faire is, sometimes, to make : we have two verbs here 
to the one French verb ; and, as our two verbs are words 
of great use, so is this French verb faire, as you will see 
by-and-by. Therefore, take particular pains in learning 
to conjugate it. 



■ 
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REGULAR VERBS. 

» ■ *, 

INFINITIVE MODE* 

Faire || To Do. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



. Present Time. 



I do 

thou doest 
he does 



nous fesons 
vous faitej 
ils font 



Past Imperfect 



I did 

thou didst 
he did 



nous fesions 
vous feaiez 
ils fesoient 



Past Perfect Time. 

I did II nous fimes 

thou didst vousfites 
he did ilsiirent 



Future Time. 



I shall do 
thou shalt do 
he shall do 



II n<f 

II «• 



nous ferons 

vous ferez 



I 



we do 
you do 
they do 



We did 
you did 
they did 



we did 
you did 



we shall do 
ron shall do 
shall do 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I may do II %>us fassions 

thou mavest do II vous fassiez 

he may do |f ils fassent 

Past Imperfect Time. 



I should do 
thou shouldest do 
he should do 



nous ferions 
vous feriez 
ils feroient 



Past Perfect Time. 

I might do II nons fissions 

thou mightest do II vous lissiez 
he might do || ils 



I 



we may do 
you may do 
they may do 



we should do 
you should do 
they should do 



we might do 
you might do 
they might do 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



do 

let him do 



fesons 
faites 

qu* ils fassent 



let us do 
do 

let them do. 



Participles. 



fesant 
kit 



II 



doing 
done. 



IK TASKS. 



[Lbtter 



197. SEVENTH CONJUGATION. These are verbs 
that end in aindrc, eindre, or oindre. The difference in 
the ending of these makes no difference in the manner of 
conjugating them. But, before I speak further of this, 
let me give you a list of the verbs of this conjugation, of 
which there are only fifteen, as folltfws : 



Astreindre, 

Atteindre, 

Ceindre, 

Contraindre, 

Craindre, 

Enceindre, 

Enjoindre, 

Etciudre, 



to bind. 


Feindve, 


to reach. 


J oindre, 


to gird. 


Peindre, 


to constrain, 


JMaindre, 
Se Plaindre, 


to fear. 


to surround. 


Rrstreindie, 


to enjoin. 


Tcindre, 


to extinguish. 





to feifrn 

to join. 

to paint 

to pity. 

to romplain. 

to restrain. 

to tint, or dye. 



There are three or four other verbs of these terminations ; 
but they are out of use, and, therefore 1 will take no 
further notice of them. — Here are three different endings, 
if you go back to the sixth letter from the end ; but the 
changes of all three being the same, these verbs are all put 
into one conjugation. You see what the changes are in 
joindre. Now, suppose you have to conjugate craindre. 
Je crams, je craignois, je craig7iis y je craindrai, and so 
forth. And, if you take f eindre, you say, je fcins, je 
feignois, je feignis, je feindraL All this becomes fa- 
miliar in a very short time ; and especially if you write 
the conjugations down over and over again, and in a neat 
and plain hand. 
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INFINITIVE MODE, 
Joindre l) To Join. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je joini 
In joins 
il joint 



js joignois 
tu joignois 
il joignoit 



je joignis 
tn jou«iiis 
il Joignit 



jejoindrai 
tu joiudras 
iJ joipdra 



Present Time, 



I join 

thou joinest 
he joins 



nous ^oignons 
vousjo'gnez 
ils joignent 



Past Imperfect Time. 

I ioired II nous joignlons 

thou joinedst 1 vous joigniez 

II ils joignoient 

Past Perfect Time. 

nous joignimes 
vous joignites 
ilsjoignirent 

Future Time. 



1 joined 
thou joinedst 
he joined 



I shall join 
thou tbalt join 
he shall jom 



nous joindnSns 
vous poind rez 
ils jomdront 



we join 
you join 
they Join 



we joined 
you joined 
tliey joined 



we joined 
you joined 
they joined 



we shall join 
you shall join 
they shall join 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



je joigne 
m joignes 
il joigne 



je joindroift 
tu joindrois 
il joiudroit 



je joigniwe 
tu joignisses 
il joiguit 



I may join 
thon'mayest join 
he may join 



nous joignions 
vous johxniez 
ils joignent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should join 
thou shouldst join 
he should join 



nous joindrions 
vous joindriez 
ilsjomdroieiit 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might join 
thou mightest join 
he might join 



nous joignissions 
vousjoiitnissiez 
ils joignissent 



we may join 
you may join 
they may join 



we should join 
you should join 
they should join 



we might join 
you might join 
they might join 



joins 

flu* ll joigne 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



join 

let him join 



joi^nons 
joignez 

qn' ils joignent 



let ns join 
ioin 

let them join. 



Participles. 



joignant 
joint 



II 



joining 
joined. 



< V 



THE TAJSK8. [LeTTEE 

198. EIGHTH CONJUGATION. The verbs of this 
conjugation end in oitre. They are nine in number, as 
follows : 



Accroitre, 

Connoitre, 

Croltre, 

J)£croitre, 

Disparoitre, 



to accrue, 
to know, 
to grow. 
to pet less, 
to disappear. 



Meconnoltre, 
Parol tre, 
Recroitre, 
Reconnoitce, 



to forget, 
to appear, 
to grow again,, 
to recojrnize. 



There are two or three law-terms, which I do not notice 
here. They are of no use, and can only serve to load the 
memory uselessly. Observe, that, in some books, these 
words have not a circumflex accent (a) over the t, but merely 
a single dot, as in other cases. It is, perhaps, of very little 
consequence ; but I mention it, that you may be prepared 
for such a case. Many French words formerly had an 
s where they now have none. For instance, people used to 
write, maistre, estre, instead of mditre and etre ; and the 
a is put to signify the omission of the s. It is the same 
with croitre, which used to be written croistre. 



• # 
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REGULAR VERBS. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Croitre II 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je crois 
tu crois 
il croit 



je croissois 
tu croissois 
il croissoit 



je cms 
tn cms 
il crut 



je crqitrai 
tn crbttras 
il crottra 



Present Time, 



I grow 
thou growest 



I 



nous croissons 
vous croissez 
Its 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I growed 
thou didst grow 
he growed 



nous croissions 
vous croissiez 
ils croissoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I growed 
thou growedst 
he growed 



nous crumes 
vour crfites 
ils crurent 



Future Time. 



I shall grow 
thou shall grow 
he shall grow 



nous rroitrons 
vous croitrez 
ils croitront 



we grow 
you grow 
they grow 



we growed 
you growed 
they growed 



we growed 
you growed 
they growed 



we shall grow 
you shall grow 
they shall grow 



je croisse 
tu croisses 
il croisse 



je croitrois 
tu cnvtrois 
il croitroit 



je cnis>:e 
tu crosses 
il crut 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time* 



I may grow 
thou mayest grow 
he may grow 



nous croissions 
vous croissiez 
ils croissent 



Past Imperfect Time 

tl gro 
ouhk 



I should grow 
thou shouldest grow 
he should grow 



nous crottrions 
vous croitriez 
ils croitroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might grow 
thou mightest grow 
he might grow 



nous crussions 
vous crussiez 
ils crussent 



we may grow 
you may groW 
they may grow 



we should grow 
you should grow 
they should grow 



we might grow 
you might grow 
they might grow 



crois 

qu' il croisse 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



gro 
letl 



et him grow 



croissons 

croissez 

qu' ils croissent 



Participles. 



croissant 
cru 



II 



growing 
grown. 



let us grow 
grow 

let them grow. 
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199. NINTH CONJUGATION. This conjugation 
consists of the verbs that end in uire, which are eighteen 
in number, some of them having a Utile of irregularity , 
which will be noticed when I have given you the list. 



Condnire, 

Constrains, 

dure, 

Deduire, 

Petruire, 

Enduirc, 

Indnire. 

IntnKlulre, 

Iiutrutre, 



to conduct, 
to conn tract, 
to cook, 
to deJuct 
to destroy, 
tii plaster over, 
to induce, 
to introduce, 
to instruct. 



Luire, 

Nuire, 

Produire, 

Reconduire, 

Recuire, 

Reduire, 

Reluire, 

Seduire, 

Traduire, 



to »hine, to give light 
to hurt 
to produce, 
to reconduct 
to cook again, 
to reduce, 
to glitter, to: 
to seduce, 
to translate. 



Luire, Reluire and Noire, are irregular in their pas- 
sive participle, where they drop the t; and, instead of 
lu.it, reluit, and nuit, they make lui, relui, and nui. 
The passive participle is called, by some, the past par- 
ticiple; and the active participle is, by those persons, 
called the present participle. But, " I was walking " is 
certainly not present One of these participles always 
expresses action, and the other does not ; therefore, I use 
the words active and passive , as applied to these participles 
respectively. 
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REGULAR VERBS. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Cnire 0 To Cook. 



- INDICATIVE MODE. 



je cm* 
tu cuis 
i! cuit 



je euisois 
tu euisois 
il cuisoit 



je cuisis 
tu cni<is 
il cuisit 



je rutrM 
tu cuiras 
il cuira 



I 



Present Time. 



I r ook 
thou cook est 
he cooks 



I 



nous cuisons 
vous cnisez 
ils cuisent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I cooked 
thou cookedst 
he cooked 



nous ciusiona 
vouscuisiez 
ils cuisoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I cooked 
thou cookedst 
be cooked 



nous cuisimes 
vous cnisites 
ils cuisirent 



Future Time. 



I shall rook 
thou sbalt cook 
he shall cook 



nous nmrons 
,vous cnircz 
ila cuirout 



we cook 
you cook 
they 



we cooked 
you 
they 



we cooked 
you cooked 
they cooked 



we ihall cook 
you shall cook 
they shall cook 



je cuise 
tu cutset 
il cuise 



je cuirois 
tu cuirois 
il cuiroit 



je cutstsse 
tu cuisisses 
il cuisit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may cook 
thou roayest cook 
he may cook 



nous coitions 
vous coiaies 
ils cuisent 



Past Imperfect Time 

I should rook 
thou shouldest cook 
he should cook 



nous cumon* 
vous cuiriez 
ils cuiroient 



I might cook 
thou mightest 
he might cook 



Past Perfect Time. 

noas cuisissions 
vous cuisiseiez 
ils cuisissent 



we may cook 
you may cook 
they may cook 



we should cook 
you should cook 
they should cook 



we might cook 
you might cook 
ihey might cook 



cuis 

qu'il cuise 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



cook 

lei him cook 



cuisons 



cuisez 

qu' ils cuisent 



let us cook 
co k 
let i 



Participles, 
cuit || cooked? 
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200. TENTH CONJUGATION. These are verbs, 
which end in endre and ondre. There are twenty- 
three of them, as follows: 



Attend it, 



ConfonBre, 
Correspondre, 
Descendre, 
Entendre 
Etendre, 
Fendre, 
Fondre, 
Mprdre, 
Mortoudre, 
Pendre, 



to wait for. 
to condescend, 
to confonnd. 



to descend, 
to hear, 
to extend, 
to split, 
to melt, 
to bite. 

to give cold to. 
to hang. 



Perdre, 
Pondre, 
Pretendre, 
Re fond re, 
Rend re, 
R6pandre, 
Re pond re, 
Tend re, 
Ton d re, 
Tordre, 
Vend re, 



to lose, 
to lay eggs, 
to pretend, 
to recast, 
to render, 
to spread, 
to answer, 
to bend, 
to sheTr. 
to twist, 
to sell. 



The remarks made in paragraph 197, relative to the effect 
of the three different endings of the verbs of the seventh 
conjugation, apply to this conjugation. If it were tondre 
instead of vendre, I should say, je tonds,je tondois, and 
so on ; and, in the participles, I should say, tondant and 
tondu, instead of vendant and vendu. So it is, of course, 
in the other cases ; and, knowing how to conjugate one 
verb of any conjugation, you know how to conjugate, or 
make the changes in, all the other verbs of that conjuga- 
tion. — But, there are three verbs, which are deemed to 
be of this conjugation, and which end in rdre : perdre, 
mordre % tordre. They are conjugated in the same manner 
as vendre. They are, therefore, inserted in the above list. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Vendre It To SHI. 



je vends 
til vends 
il vend 



je vendois 
til vendois 
il vendoit 



je vendis 
tu vendis 
il vendit 



je vendrai 
tu vendras 
il vendra 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I sell nous vendons 

thoo sellest vous vendez 

he sells ils vendent 

Past Imperfect Time. 



I sold 

thou soldest 
he sold 



nous veudions 
vous vendiez 
ils vendoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



Isold 

thou soldest 
he sold 



nous vend lines 
von* vendites 
ils vendirent 



Future Time. 



I shall sell 
thou shalt sell 
he shall sell 



nous vendrons 
vous vendrez 
ils vendront 



I 



we sell 
you sell 
they sell 



we sold 
you sold 
they sold 



we sold 
you fold 
they sold 



we shall sell 
you shall sell 
they shall sell 



je vende 
tu vendes 
il vende . 



je vendrois 

tu vendrois 
il vendroit 



je Veudiase 
fu vendisscs 
il vendit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may tell 
thou mayest sell 
he Baay sell 



nous vendions 
vous vendiez 
ils vendent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should sell 

thou shouldest sell 
he should sell 



nous vend Hons 

vous vendriez 
ils vendroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might sell 
thou mi gh test sell 
be might sell 



nous venditions 
vous vend issicz 
ils 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



qo* il vende 



sell 

let him sell 



vendons 
vendez 

qu' ils vendent 



we may sell 
you may sell 
they may sell 



we should sell 
you should sell 
they should sell 



we might sell 
you might sell 
they might sell 



let us sell 
sell 

let them sell. 



Participles. 



vendant 

vendu 



selling 

sold. 
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201. IRREGULAR VERBS. — This is the Third 
Task; and it is no trifling one.— Having done with the ten 
conjugations of Regular Verbs I have next to treat of the 
Irregulars, of which I have spoken before, especially in pa- 
ragraph 122. In paragraph 191, 1 observed, that there 
were some Irregulars of every one of the conjugations ; 
that is to say, that there were some verbs ending in er, 
some in tr, and in all the rest, that were irregular ; or, in 
other words, that did not undergo the same variation as the 
regular ones. Let us take a proof in Tuer (to kill) and 
Aller (to go). 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Tuer, I to kill. 
Aller, J to go. 

« 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



je tue, 
je vais, 
tu tues, 
tu vas, 
il tue, 
il va, 



I kill. 
I go. 

thou killest. 
thou goest. 
he kills, 
he goes. 



nous toons, 
nous alloos, 
vous tuez, 
vous allez, 
ils tuent, 
ils vont, 



we kill, 
we go. 
you kill, 
you go. 
they kill, 
they go. 



You see here how different is the manner of making the 
changes in Aller from that of making them in Tuer. 
Indeed, you see, in some of the persons, not one letter 
of the word Aller left , as in vais and vont. Therefore, 
seeing the changes in it are not made in the same way 
that they are in Tuer, which is a regular verb, Aller is 
called an Irregular Verb. As I observed to you before, 
there are some of these of every one of the conjugations ; 
but I shall now give a list of the whole of the Irre- 
gulars, placed in alphabetical order. Afterwards I shall 
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conjugate them fully ; but, first of all, I shall give a list 
of them. There are, however, a few other remarks to 
make in the way of preface to these irregulars. There are, 
as you will see, thirty nine Irregulars in the list; but, 
many of them have others derived from. them : ccrire, to 
write ; souscrire, to subscribe (or underwrite) ; and so on. 
Then, there are some, even in the alphabetical list of Ir- 
regulars, which are defective ; that is to say, which are 
not used except in some parts of them ; that is, in part of 
the modes, or part of the times. These defective parts 
will be pointed out in the conjugations; but, the sooner you 
are aware of the circumstance the better. I shall now 
give the list of Irregulars, with those verbs that are de- 
rived from them. This list you will first read all through 
without looking at the conjugations. Then you are to go 
over the list again, and, you are to stop at each verb and 
turn to its conjugation, and go through that. Then go to 
the next verb ; and, so on, until you have, in this way, 
gone through the whole list. The conjugations will be 
easily referred to, because, besides the Alphabetical order, 
they will be numbered as paragraphs, and I shall refer to 
them as such. I do not put avoir and vtre in this list ; 
because, though they are irregulars, all things relating to 
them are fully explained elsewhere. 

> 

ACQUER1R: To Acquire.— The following are 
conjugated in the same manner : conquerir, enqxttrir, 
requcrir, and quirir. These are all defective 
verbs ; that is, they are used in only part of their 
forms. Practice will soon teach you this. — See 
conjugation, Paragraph, 202. 



AIXER : To Go.— This is the only irregular verb 
•f the first conjugation.— There is, indeed, Puer ; 
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but it is irregular in only the three persons singular 
of the present of the indicative, where it makes, je 
pus, tu pus, il put. — SeeParagraph, 208. 

SASSEOIR : To Sit down.— It has oflier mea*. 
ings; but this you will learn from the Dictionary; 
and, besides, care will be taken to introduce words 
like this into the Exercises ; so that, by the time 
that you have gone through the Grammar and the 
Exercises, you will be well acquainted with these 
distinctions. — Surseoir is conjugated in the same 
way, and also seoir ; but it is defective ; and neither 
of them is much in use.— See Paragraph, 204. 

RATTRE : To Beat— The verbs abattre to beat, 
or put down; combattre, se debattre, s'ebattre, 
rabattre, and rebattre, are all conjugated like 
battre. They all, indeed, belong to that word.— 
See Paragraph, 205. 

BOIRE : To Drink.— See Paragraph, 206. 

BOITILLIR: To Boil-Thh verb is, in French, 
always neuter. The French do not use it as we 
do. They use it only in the third person ; as, il 
bout, it boils. They do not say, / boil the cabbage ; 
but y jefait bouillir le chou; that is, I make the 
cabbage boil. The d&rb rebouillir, means, to boil 
again, and it is, of course, conjugated like bouillir. 
SeeParagraph, 207. 

CONCUJRE : To Conclude.— Excture is C6nju- 
gated in the same way, except that, in the 'passive 
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Participle, we write exclus for the masculine, and 
excluse, or excl&e, for the feminine. — See Para- 
graph, 208. 

CONVAINCRE : To Convince.— Vaincre. to van- 
quish, is conjugated in the same way ; but, it is 
little used.— See Paragraph, 209. 

COUDRE : To Sew. — -It is hardly necessary to say, 
that decoudre, to unsew, and recoudre t to sew 
again, are conjugated in the same way as coudre. 
See Paragraph, 210. 

COURIR : To Run.— Accourir, concourir, en- 
courir, discourir, parcourir, recourir, secourir, are 
conjugated like courir. They all come from it, 
and belong to it.— See Paragraph, 21 1 . 

' r 

CROIRE : To Believe.— There is the verb accroire ; 
but it is used only in the infinitive. It must have 
faire with it ; and then it answers to our make 
believe.— See Paragraph, 212. 

CUE1IXIR: To Gather.— Recueillir, to gather 
together, is conjugated like cueillir. Accueillir, to 
welcome, is, when used, conjugated in the same 
way ; but it is hardly ever used. — See Paragraph, 
213. 

» 

DIRE : To Say. This verb also means to tell. 
There are eight other verbs, which are conjugated 
like Dire ; namely, contredire, se dedire, m6dirc, 
maudire, interdire, prtdire, redire, confire. But, 
observe, all of them, except redire r make t in the 
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second person plural of the present time and indi- 
cative mode, disez instead of dites. Observe also, 
that maudire takes the double 5, where there are 
other letters coming after the s : as ; je maudis, I 
curse ; je maudissois, I cursed. — See Paragraph, 
214. 

DORMIR : To Sleep. — The same manner of con- 
jugating is applied to cndormir, s'endormir, redor- 
mir, and se rendormir. — See Paragraph, 215. 

ECRIRE: To Write. — Eight others are conju- 
gated like ecrire ; namely, dvcrire, inscrire, pre- 
scrire, proscrire, recrire, souscrire, transcrire, 
circonscrire. They are all, in fact, the same 
word, with a preposition put before each ; and they 
mean, to write of, to write in, to write against, to 
write again, to write under, to write in another 
place, to write round about. Besides these, there 
is the verb frire, to fry, conjugated like ecrire ; 
but frire is seldom used except in the infinitive, like 
bouillir. The French say, to make to boil and to 
make to fry; as je fais frire; and not je fris. 
They may hay the latter; but, they do not.— See 
Paragraph, 216. 

FUIR : To flee. — There is s'enfuir, which means 
fleeing/rom it, from this place, from that place, 
from something. This verb is seldom, or never 
used in the past perfect times. — See Paragraph, 217. 

HAIR: To Hate.— This verb, like the last, is 
never used in the past perfect times.— See Para- 
graph 218. 
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LIRE : To Read. — Elire and retire, reelire, are 
conjugated in the same manner. There are two 
other verbs, circoncire and suffirc, to circumcise 
and to suffice, which are also conjugated like lire, 
except that, in its passive participle, the first makes 
circoncis, and the last suffi ; and, also except that, 
in the past perfect times, they make, je circoncis y 
je suffis ; je circoncisse, je suffisse ; and so on ; and 
not circoncus, circoncusse ; and so forth. — See 
Paragraph, 219. 

METTRE : To 'Put.— This is a verb of great use. 

. The following eleven, all proceeding from it are 
conjugated in the same way : admettre, commettre y 
dtmettre, omeltre, s'entremettre, permettre, pro- 
mettre, remcttrc, compromettrc, soumettre, trans- 
mettre. — See Paragraph, 220. 

MOTJDRE : To Grind. — Emoudre and remoudre 
are conjugated like moudre. — See Paragraph, 221. 

MOURIR : To Die.— See Paragraph, 222. 

MOUVOIR : To Move.— Not much used. Emou- 
voir, demouvoir^promouvoir, apparoir, choir, echoir, 
dechoir, are used merely in the infinitive. They 
are technical terms, and very rarely used. Mouvoir 
itself is nearly as little used. The verb that is 
generally made use of where we make use of move, 
is the regular, remuer. — See Paragraph, 223. 

NA1TRE : To be born.—Renaitre, and Pattre, a>e 
conjugated like naitre ; but they have no participle, 
and no past perfect times. But, rcpaitre has repic 

for its passive participle, and has, in the past 

i 
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perfect times, repus, repusse, and so forth. — See 
Paragraph, 224. 

OUVRIR: To Open. — Conjugated in the same 
manner are, souffrir, offrir, mcsoffrir, couvrir, 
decouvrir y and recouvrir. — See Paragraph, 225. 

. PL AIRE : To Please.— There are three others, 
which are conjugated in the same manner : dc- 
plaire, taire, and complaire. — See Paragraph, 226. 

» 

POUVOIR : To be Able; or To have Power. —This 
is a word of great use. It sometimes supplies the 
place of our can and could and may and might. 
This is one of the most important words in the 
French language; and you ought to know every 
part of it as well as you know your own name. — 
See Paragraph, 227. 

PRENDRE : To Take.— -The verbs, which are de- 
rived from this, are conjugated like it. They are, 

apprendre, dcsaprcndrc, comprcndre, cn(reprendre y 
se mfprendrc, reprendre, and surprendre. — See 
Paragraph, 223. 

RESOUDRE : To Resolve.— Absoudrc and dis- 
soudre follow the same manner of conjugation. 
They are not, however, in use in the past perfect 
times, and their passive participles are absoits and 
dissous. Soudre is used only in the infinitive. — 
See Paragraph, 229. 

REVfiTIR : To Invest.— Vctir and Ouir follow, 
as far as they go, the conjugation of revetir ; but 
the first is used only in the infinitive, and the latter 
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only in the passive participle.— See Paragraph, 
230. 

RIRE : To Laugh. — To smile is sourire, which is 
conjugated in the same way as rire.— See Para- 
graph, 231. 

ROMPRE : To Break. — Corrompre and inter- 
rompre are conjugated like rompre.— See Para- 
graph, 232. 

* 

S AVOIR. To Know.— This * is a word of great use 
in the French language. — See Paragraph, 233. 

SUIVRE : To Follow. — Poursuivre. and S'ensuivre 
are conjugated in the same way. — See Paragraph 
234. 

i 

TRAIRE : To Milk. — It means also, to draw; and 
the French say tirer une vache (draw a cow) oflener 
than they say, traire une vache. Abstraire, dis- 
traire, extraire, soustraire and rentraire, are, as 
far as they go, conjugated in the same manner. 
But, they are all defective more or less. The 
first four have only the infinitive, and the present 
and future of the singular, in use. The last, has, 
like traire, no past perfect times in use. — See 
Paragraph, 235. 

TRE S S A ILLIR : To Burst out.—Saillir means to 
rush out, or break out. Both verbs are defective. 
They are very seldom used. The same may be 
said of Assaillir. — See Paragraph, 236. 

VALOIR : To be worth. — Revaloir and prevaloir 
are conjugated like valoir, except that the latter 
makes,preva/e, and noiprevaille in the present time 
of the Subjunctive Mode,— See Paragraph, 287, 

i 2 
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VIVRE : To Live. — Revivre and survivrc are con- 
jugated like vivre. — See Paragraph, 238. 

VOIR : To sec. — There are conjugated in the same 
manner as voir these four: entrevoir, revoir, 
pourvoir and prtvoir ; but, observe, the two latter 
have their future and their past, imperfect of the 
Subjunctive in oirai, oirois, and so forth ; and not 
in Prrai, frrois, like voir. Besides this, pourvoir 
has its past perfects in us and usse, and not in is 
and isse. — See Paragraph, 239. 

VOULOIR : To be willing. — This verb, like pou- 
voir, is of vast importance in the French language 
It is used very frequently where our will occurs. 
It answers also to our verb to wish. — See Para- 
graph, 240. 

Thus ends the list of Irregular Verbs. There remain a 
few defectives, just to notice, but not to dwell long upon. 
Braire, ftrir, bruirc, faillir, clorre, eclorre, gtsir, isser, 
tistre. These are all verbs ; but too defective to merit any 
attempt at conjugating them. They are become a sort of 
adjectives. At any rate, when they occur, which is very 
seldom, the Dictionary will explain their meaning. — Now 
follow, in alphabetical order, the full conjugations of the 
Irregulars according to the above list. I look upon the 
conjugation of each of the verbs as forming a para- 
graph, and I number the conjugations accordingly. 
Mind, there is, according to different authors, some little 
difference in the manner of writing some of the times of 
some of the verbs. Venir, for example, some write vinsse 
instead of vinse, in the past perfect of the subjunctive. 
Again, in coudre, some write cous, and others couds. 
But, these are, in fact, of no more consequence than is our 
writing of public with or without a A 
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202 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 



j' acquiere 
In acquit* s 
il acq inert 



j'arquerois 
tu arqueroia 
il acqueroit 



J'acquis 
tii acquis 
il acquit 



j'acquerrai 
tu acq urn a* 
iJ acquerra 



Acquerir u To Acquire. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Tin 



le. 



1 acquire 
thou acquirest 
he acquire* 



nous acquerons 
vous acquerez 
ils acquierent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I acquired 
thou acquiredst 
he acquired 



nous acqu Prions 
Tons acq neriez 
ils acqucroieut 



Past Perfect Time. 



I acquired 
tlitm acq ui rclst 
he acquired 



nous acquime* 
vous acqu : te* 
ils acquireut 



Future Time, 



I shall acquire 
thou shalt acquire 
he shall acquire 



nousacquerrons] 
vous acquerrez 
ils acqnerront 



we acquire 
you acquire 
they acquire 



we acquired 
you acquired 
they acquired 



we acquired 
you ac quired 
they acquired 



we shall acquire 
you shall acquire 
they shall acquire 



j' acquiere 
tu acqnieres 
il acquiere 



j acquerrois 
tu acquerrois 
il acquerroit 



J'acqnisse 
tu acquifeses 
il acquit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may acquire 
thou mayest acquire 
he may acquire 



nous acqu£rions 
vous acqueriez 
ils acquierent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should acquire 
thou shonldestacquire 
he should acquire 



nous acquerrions 
vous acqnerriez 
ils acquerroicnt 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might acquire 
thou miish test acquire 
he might acquire 



nous acqunsions 
vous acqutssiez 
ils acquissent 



we may acquire 
you may acquire 
they may acquire 



we should acquire 
}ou should acquire 
they should acquire 



we might acquire 
you rahrht acquire 
they might uc quire 



acquiere 
qu'il acquiere 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



acquire 

let him acquire 



acquerons I let us acquire 
acquerez I acquire 

qu'il.sacquicrentj let them acquire 



Participles. 

acquerant | S acquiring 
acquis j j acquired. 
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A Her | To Go. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je vais 
tu vas 
il va 



j' allois 
tu allois 
ilalloit 



j'allai 
tu alias 
il alia 



J irai 
to has 

Us 
ira 



j' aiUft 
tu allies 
il aille 



j'irois 
tu irois 
il iroit 



j'allosse 
tu allasscs 
ilaUat 



I gO 

thou gocst 
he goes 



Present Time. 



nous allons 
vousallez 
ils vont 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I went 
thou wentest 
he went 



nous all ions 
vous alliez 
ils alloient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I went 
thou wentest 
he went 



nous al lames 
vous allates 
ils allerent 



Future Time. 



I shall go 
thou shalt go 
he shall go 



nous irons 
vous ireis 
ils iront 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may go 
thou mayest go 
he may go 



nous allions 
vous alliez 
ils aillent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should go 
thou shouldest go 
he should go 



nous irions 
vous iriez 
ils iroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might go 
thou migntest go 
he might go 



nous allassions 
vous allassiez 
ils allasscnt 



we go 

you go 
they go 



we went 
you went 
they went 



we went 
you went 
they went 



we shall go 
you shall go 
they shall go 



we may go 
you may go 
they may go 



we should go 
you should go 
they should go 



we might go 
you might go 
they might go 



qu'il aille 



go 

let him go 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

allons 
allez 



qu' ils aillent 



let us go 
fe°t them 



Participles. 

allant II going 
alle II 
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S'Asseoir 



To Sit down. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time, 



je m' assieds 
tu t' assieds 
i^'assied 



je m'asseyois 
la V asseyois 
il s' asseyoit 



je m' assis 
tu t' assis 
il s' assit 



je m asseverai 
ta t'i 



I sit 

thou sittest 
he sits 



nous nous nsseyons 
vous voas asseyez 
Jils s' asseyent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I sat 

thou satest 
he sat 



III 



nous nous ass£yions 
vous vous asseyiez 
s' asseyoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I sat 

thou satest 
he sat 



Inons nous assimes 
vous vous assites 
ils s' assirent 



ils s' asseyera 



I 



Future Time, 



I shall sit 
thou shalt sit 
he shall sit 



[nous nous asseyerons 
vous vous r 
|ils s' asseycront 



we sit 
you sit 
they sit 



we sat 
yon sat 
they sat 



we sat 
you sat 
they sat 



we shall sit 
you shall sit 
they shall sit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



je to? asseyo 
tu t' asseyes 
il s'asseye 



je m'asseyerois 
tu t' asseyerois 
il s' asseyeroit 



je m assisse 
tu t'assisses 
il s' assit 



I may sit 
thou mayest sit 
he may sit 



nous nous asseyions 
vous vous asseyiez 
ils s'asseyent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I 



I should sit 
thou shouldest sit 
he should sit 



nous nous asseyerjons 
vous vous asseyeriez 
ils s' asseyeroieht 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might sit 
thou mi gh test sit 
he might sit 



nous nous assissions 
vous vous assissiez 
ils s' assissent 



I may sit 

you may sit 
they may sit 



we should sit 
you should sit 
they should sit 



we might sit 
you might sit 
they might sit 



assieds -toi 
qu'il s'asseye 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



sit 

let him sit 



asseyons-nous 
asseyez -vous 
qu'ils s'asseyent 



let us sit 
sit 

let them sit 



s' asseyant 
assis 



Participles. 
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9 

Entire D To Beat 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



jp bats 
tu bats 
il bat 



jr battois 
1u battois 
il battoit 



jr battis 
tu battis 
il battit 



je battrai 
til battrns 
il battra 



Present Time, 



I brat 

tli on bentest 
he beats 



nousbattons 
VOUS bnttez 
il* batten t 



Past Imperfect Time. 

I brat 

thou beatest 
he beat 



n.ms balt;or: 
vous batting 
ils battoii nt 



Past Perfect Time. 



I bent 

thou beatest 
he beat 



nous battintes 
vous hattites 
ils battiient 



Future Time. 



I shall beat 
thou sbalt beat 
he shall beat 



m.us T attrons 
vonsbattrez 
ils battront 



we beat 
you brat 
they beat 



we bmt 
you heat" 
they beat 



we beat 
you brat 
thry beat 



we shall beat 
you shall beat 
they shall beat 



jr batte 
tu battis 
il batte 



ir hattrois 
1 1 battrois 
il battroit 



je battisse 
tu hatti.sses 
il battit ■ 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may bent 
thou "maye^t beat 
he may 1m? it 



nous bat (ions 
vous battiez 
ils battcnt 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should brat 
thou shouldt st beat 
he should beat 



nous battrions 
vous bnttriez 
ils battroient 



I 



Past Perfect Time. 

I might boat 
thou r.i igh test beat 
he might beat 



nous bnttissions 
vol's buttissiez 
ils battissent 



we may beat 
you may heat 
they may beat 



we should beat 
you should beat 
they should beat 



might beat 
you might brat 
thry might beat 



bats 

«u ' il batte 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



l>eaf 

let him beat 



battons 
bat'ez 

uu' ils batient 



Participles. 



battant 
bhttu 



beating 
II beat. 



let us brat 
brat 

let them brat 



Digitized by Google 



XIV.] IRREGULAR VERBS. 



206 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 



Boire n To Drink. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



je bois 
tu boii 
il boit 



je buvois 
tu buvois 
il buvoit 



je bus 
tu bus 
il bat 



jeboirai 
tu boiras 
ilboira 



I drink 
thou, drinkest 
he drinks 



nous buvons 
vous buvcz 
ils boivent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I drank 
thou d rankest 
he drank 



nous buvions 
tous buviez 
ils buvoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I drank 
tbou drankeit 
he drank 



nous bumes 
vous butes 
ilsburent 



Future Time. 



I shall drink 
thou shalt drink 
he shall drink 



nous boirons 
vous boirez 
ils boiroient 



we drink 
you drink 
they drink 



W* drank 
you drank 
they drank 



we drank 
you drank 
they drank 



we shall drink 
you shall drink 
they shall drink 



je boive 
tu boives 
il boive 



je boirois 
tu boirois 
il boiroit 



je bnsm 
tu bustet 
il but 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 



I may drink 
thou "mayest drink 
he may drink 



nous buvions 
vous buviez 
ib boivent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should drink 
thou shouldest drink 
he should drink 



nous hoi r ions 
vous boiriez 
ils boiroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might drink 
thou mightest drink 
hfl might drink 



nous bussions 
vous bussiez 
ills bussent 



we may drink 
you may drink 
they may drink 



we should drink 
you should drink 
they should drink 



aight drink 
you might drink 
they might drink 



bois 
qu' il 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

buvons 
buvez 

qn' ill boivent 



drink 

let him drink 



i 



let us drink 
drink 

let them drink 



Participles. 



buvant 
bu 



II 



drinking 
drank 



i 5 



THE TASKS. 



[Letter 



207 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 



Bouillir 



11 To Boil. 



jebous 
tu boos 
ilbout 



jebouillois 
tu bouillote 
il bouillon 



je bouillis 
ta bouillis 
ilbouinit 



je bouillirai 
tu bouilliras 
il botrillira 



INPICATIVE MOPE. 



Present Time, 



I boil 

thou boilest 
he boils 



nous bouillons 
vous bonillez 
ils bouillent 



1 



Past Imperfect Time. 

I boiled 
thon boiledst 
he boiled 



nous bouillions 
vous bouilliez 
ils booilloient 



Past Perfect Time, 



I boiled 
thou boiledst 
he boiled 



ni us houillimes 
vous bouill'tes 
ils bouillirent 



Future Time. 



I shall boil 
thou sbalt boil 
he shall boil 



nous bouillirong 
vous bouillirez 
ils bouilliront 



we boil 
you boil 
they boil 



we boiled 
you boiled 
they boiled 



we boiled 
you boiled 
they boiled 



we shall boil 
you shall boil 
they 6h all boil 



jebouille 
tu bouilles 
ilbouillt 



jebouillirois 
tu bouillirofa 
il bouiiliroit 



je bouillisse 
tu bouil 
il bouillit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 



I may boil 
thou mayest boil 
he may boil 



nous bouillions 
vous bouilliez 
ils bouillent 



Past Imperfect Time. 

I should boil 
thou shonldst boil 
he should boil 



nousbouillirions 
vous bouilliiiez 
ils bouilliroieut 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might boil 
thou mightest boil 
he might boil 



nous bouillissions 
vous bouillissiez 
ilsbouillissent 



we may boil 
you- may boil 
they may boil 



we should boil 
you bhould boil 
they should boil 



we might boil 
you might boil 
they might boil 



bous 
qu'il bouille 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



boil 

let him boil 



bouillons 

bouillez 

qu' il» bouillent 



let thus boil 
boll 

let them boil 



V 



Participles. 



bouillant 
bouilli 



boiling 
boiled. 



Digitized by Google 



XIV.] 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



208 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Conclure 0 To Conclude. 



je conclns 
tu conclas 
il conclut 



je coneluoi* 
tu eoncluois 
il conclaoit 



je eonrlus 
tu eonrlus 
il conclut 



je eonclurai 
tu concluras 
il couclura 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



I 



Present Time. 



I conclude 
thou conclndest 
be concludes 



notis eoncluons 
vous eoncluess 
ils conclueut 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I concluded 
thou eoncludedst 
he concluded 



nous concluTons 
vous coicluier 
ils concluoient 



Past Perfect Time. 

I concluded 
thou eoncludedst 
he concluded 



nous concliimes 
vous eonclwte.i 
ils conclurent 



Future Time. 



I shall conclude 
thou shalt conclude 
he shall conclude 



nous i 
vous conclurez 
ils concluront 



f 



we conclude 
you conclude 
they conclude 



we concluded 
yon concluded 
they concluded 



we concluded 
you concluded 
they concluded 



we shall conclude 
you shall conclude 
they shall conclude 



je concluc 
tu conclues 
il coueluii 



je conclurois 
tu eoneluroi8 
il coucluroit 



je conclusse 
tu concludes 
il conclut 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may conclude 
thou mnyest conclude 
he mny conclude 



nous concluVons 
vous conclu'i'ez 
ils concluent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should conclude 
thou shouldest conclude 
he should conclude 



nous conclurions 
vous conelnriez 
ils concluroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might conclude 
thou mightcst conclude 
he might conclude 



nous conclussiout-l 
vous conclussiez 
ilk conclussent 



we may conclude 
you mav conclude 
they may conclude 



we should conclude 
you should conclude 
they should conclude 



we might conclude 
you might conclude 
they might concludo 



conclns 



qu 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



conclude 



il conclue let him conclude 



eoncluons 

coneluez 

qu' ils concluent 



Participles, 
concluant H concluding 



let u conclude 

conclude 

let them concludo 



- 



Digitized by Google 



TUB TASKS. 



[Letter 



209 Paragraph.] 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Convaiiicre I To Convince. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



je convniacs 
tu convamcs 
il convainct 



je convninquois 
tu couvainquois 
il convainquoit 



je convainqois 
tu convainquis 
il convainquit 



II convince 
thou con v incest 
he convinces 



nousconvainquons 
vous convainquez 
ils convainquent 



T convinced 
thoa.convincedst 
he convinced 



Past Imperfect Time. 

nons convainqnioni 

voiuconvainquie.z 
ils cunvainquoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I convinced 
thou convincedst 
lie convinced 



nous convmnquimes 
vous convainquites 
ils cumainqnirent 



Iwe convince 
you convince 
they convince 



we convinced 
you convinced 
they convinced 



we convinced 
you convinced 
they convinced. 



je convaincrai 
tu oonvaincras 
il oonvaincra 



Future Time. 



I shall convince 
thou shalt convince 
he shall convince 



nous convaincrons 
vous convaincrez 
ils convaincront 



we shall convince 
you shall convince 
ihey shall convince. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



jo convainque 
tu convaiuques 
ii convainque 



je convainciois 
tu convainciois 
il convaincroit 



Present Time. 



I may convince 
thouniHyest convince 
lie m»y couvinco 



nous ccnvair.quions 
runs ror.vairquiez 
ils convainquent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



II shouh! convince 
thon xhouldest com ince 
he should convince 



I nous convaincrions 
vous convaincrioz 
ils convaiiuroient 



we may convince 
you may convince 
they may convince 



we should convince 
vou should convince 
Ihey should convince 



je convainquisac 
tu convaiiiquisses 
il convainquit 



Past Perfect Time. 

I might convince llnous comainqnii?ionslvve might convince 

though mightest convince vous convainquissiez lyou might convince 
he might convince ||ils convainqm-seut |ihey migh convince. 



convcincs 
qu'il convainque 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



convince 

let him convince 



J convninqnons 

I convainquez 

| J u' ils convainquent 



I let us convince 
convince 

J'et them convince 



Participles. 

convainquant 
cttUYfliucu 



II 



convincing 
convinced. 



* 



XIV.] 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



210 Paragraph.] 



je couds 
to couds 
il coud 



je ronson 
tti consols 
il cousoit 



je conuls 
tu cousii 
il cousit 



je coudrai 
tu coudrai 
il coudra 



I sew 
thou 
be 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Coudre « To Sew. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



nous cousons 

VOUS COUfteZ 

ils cousent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I sewed 
thou scwedst 
he sewed 



nons cousions 
vous cou*iez 
ils cousoient 



I sewed 
thou sewedst 
he sewed 



Past Perfect Time. 

nous const tnes 
>ous cousites 
ils cousireut 



Future Time. 



I shall sew 
thou shalt sew 
he shall sew 



nous coudrona 
vous coudrez 
ils coudront 



we sew 
you 
they 



we sewed 
you sewed 
they sewed 



we sewed 
you sewed 
Ibey sewed 



shall sew 
you shall sew 
they shall sew 



je couse 
tn coupes 
il couse 



je coudrois 
tu coudrois 
il coudroit 



je coustsse 
tu cousi 
il cousit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may sew 
thou may est sew 
he may sew 



nous cousions 
tons cousiez 
ils cousent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should sew 
thou sbouldst 
he should 



nous coudrions 
vous «oudriez 
ils coudroieut 



Past Perfect lime. 



I might sew 
thou mightest sew 
he might sew 



nous cou .fissions 
vous cou.sissiez 
ils cousisjwnt 



we may sew 
you may sew 
they may sew 



we should sew 
you should sew 
they should sew 



we might sew 
you might sew 
they might sew 



couds 

qu' il couse 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



sew 

let him sew 



cousons 
cousez 

qu' ils cousent 



Participles. 

cousant I i sewing 



II 



let us sew 
sew 

let them sew 



Digitized by Google 



TIIE TASKS. 



[Lbtter 



211 Paragraph.] 



je rours 
tu couts 
il court 



tn conrois 
il couroit 



je courus 
tu courus 
il courut 



je conrrai 
tu courras 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Courir II To Run. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



T run 

thou runest 

he i 



nous courons 
vous courez 
ils courcut 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I ran 

thou rancst 
he ran 



nous eounona 
vous cotiriez 
ils couroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I ran 

thou rnnest 
he ran 



. nous courumes 
vouh courutcs 
ils coururent 



Future Time. 



I shall run 
thou xhalt run 
he shall run 



nous courrons 
vous courrez 
ils oourront 



we run 
you run 
they run 



we ran 
you ran 
they ran 



we ran 
you r*n 
they ran 



we shall run 
vou shall run 
they shall rut* 



je coure 
tu eoures 
il coure 



je conrrois 
tn conrrois 
il courroit 



je conrusse 
tu conrusses 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may r m 
thou ranyest run 
ho may run 



nous com ions 
vous couriea 
ils courent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should run 
thou shouldst run 
he should run 



noMs coiirr:ons 
vous couniez 
ils courruient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might run 
thou mightest run 
he might run 



nous conrussions 
vous courussiez 
ils courassent 



we may run 
you may run 
they may run 



we should run 
you should run 
tbey should run 



we might ran 
you might run 
tbey might run 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



corn* 

uu'il coure 



let him run 



courons 
coiirez 

qu'ils courent 



Participles. 



courant 
count 



running 
ran. 



let us run 
run 

let them run 



XIV.] 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



212 Paragraph.] 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Croire fl To Believe. 



je crois 
tu crois 
il croit 



je croyois 
tu croyois 
il croyoit 



je crus 
tucrus 
il crut 



je croirai 
tu croiras 
il croira 



INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I believe 
thou believest 
he believes 



nous croyons 
vous croyf z 
ils croyent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



T believed 
thou believedst 
he believed 



nous croyions 
vous croyieZ 
ils croyoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I believed 
thou believedst 
he believed 



nous crumes 
vous c Kites 
ils crureut 



Future Time. 



I shall believe 
thon shalt believe 
he shall believe 



nous croirons 
vouscroirez 
ils croiront 



we believe 
you believe 
they believe 



we believed 
you believed 
they believed 



we believed 
you believed 
they believed 



we shall believe 
you shall believe 
they shall believe 



je croye 
tu croyes 
il croye 



je croirois 
tu eroirois 
il cruiroit 



je orusce 
tu crusaes 
U crut 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may believe 
thou may est believe 
I may believe 



nous croyions 
vous cruj i< 7. 
ils croyent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should believe 
thou shouldest believel 
he should believe 



nous croiriens 
vous croiriez 
ils croiroicut 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might believe 
thou mightest believe 
he might believe 



nous crussions 
vous crushiez 
ils crusscut 



we may believe 
you may believe 
they may believe 



we should believe 
\ou shoul I believe 
they should believe 



we might believe 
you might believe 
they might believe 



crois 

jdu'il croye 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



believe 

let him believe 



croyons 
croyez 

qu'il croyent 



let us bi-lieve 
believe 

let them believe 



Participles. 



croyant 
cru 



II believing 
II believed. 
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213 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 



je cueille 
tn cueilles 
ilcueill© 



je cueillois 
tu caeillois 
il cueilloit 



je cueillis 
tn cueillis 
il cueillit 



je cueUlerai 
tu cneilleras 
i! cucillera 



Cneillir 0 To Gather. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I gather 
thou gatherest 
he gathers 



nous cneillons 
vous rueillez 
ilscueiller.t 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I gathered 
thou gatheredst 
he gathered 



nous cueillions 
von* cveillicz 
ils cueilloient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I cathered 
thou gatheredst 
he gathered 



nous cueillimes 
vous cueillites 
ils cueillirent 



Future Time. 



I shall gather 
thou shalt gather 
he shall gather 



nous cueillerons 
vons rueillpppz 
ils caei Heron t 



gather 

you gather 
they gatlier 



gathered 
you gathered 
they gathered 



we gathered 
you gatheretl 
they gathered 



we shall gather 
vou shall gather 
iheyshi 



je cueille 
tu cueilles 
il cneille 



je rneillerois 
tn eucillerois 
il cueilleruit 



je cueillisse 
tu cuei Hisses 
il cueillit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

nous cueillions 
vous cr.eilliez 
ils cueilieut 



I may gather 
thou mayest gather 
he may gatlier 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should gather 
thou shouldest gather 
be should gather 



rons eueillerions 
a ous citcilleriez 
ils cuei'lcroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might gather 
thou mightest gather 
he might gatlier 



nous cneillissions 
vous cueillissiez 
ils cueillUseut 



we may gather 
you may gather 
they may gather 



we should gather 
you should gather 
they should gather 



we might gather 
you might gather 
they might gather 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



cueilles 
qu' il cr.eille 



gath 



hini gather 



cueillons 

cueillez 

qu' ils cueillent 



let us gather 
gather 

let Uiem gather 



Participles. 

cueillant II gathering 
cueilli || gathered. 



XIV.] 



IK REGULAR VERBS. 



214 Paragraph.] 



je d is 
il dit 



jc disois 
tu disois 
il disoit 



je di* 
tu dis 
il dit 



je dirai 
tu diras 
ildira 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Dire || To Soy. 

4 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I ray 

thou sayest 
he says 



noQi dtaoBi 
vous dite.s 
ils disent 



Past Impa- feet Time, 



I mid 

thou saidst 
he mid 



nons distant 
vom disif'z 
iU disoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I mid 
thou saidst 
he mid 



nous dimes 
vous di tea 
ill divent 



Future Time. 



T shall say 
thou shalt say 
he shall my 



nous dirons 
vous direz 
ils diront 



we my 
you my 
they my 



wp mid 
yon said 
they said 



we said 
you mid 
they said 



we shall say 
you shall say 
they mail my 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



je dim 
tu disea 
il dim 



jr diroift 
tu dirois 
il diroit 



je disse 
tu disses 
il dit 



I may my 
thou may est say 
he may my 



nous disions 
vous disiez 
ils disent 



Past Imperfect Time 

I should my 
thou shouldst say 
he should my 



nous uirious 
vouz diriez 
ils diroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might say 
thou mifihte^t say 
he might my 



nous dissions 
vous dissicz 
ils dissent 



we may say 
you may my 
th«y may say 



we should my 
you should say 
they should my 



we mi^ht my 
you might mv 
they might my 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



di* 

qu'il dim 



my 

let him say 



disons 
dites 

qu'ilsdimnt 



let us say 

my 

let them my 



disttnt 
dit 



Participles. 

II saying 
II mid. 



L 
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je dors 
tu dors 
il dort 



je dormois 
tu dormois 
il dormoit 



je dormis 
tu dormis 
il dormit 



je dormirai 
tu dormiras 
il dormira 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Dormir it To Sleep. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I sleep 
thou sleepest 
he sleeps 



nous dormons 
vous dormcz 
ils dorment 



Past Imperfect Time, 



| I slept 

I thou sleepedst 

J he slept 



nous dorm ions 
vous dormicz 
ils donnoient 



Past Perfect Tone* 



I slept 

thou sleepedst 
he slept 



nous dormlmes 
vous dormites 
ils donnirent 



Future Time. 



Iwe sleep 
you sleep 
they sleep 



I we slept 
( you slept 
1 they slept 



we slept 
you slept 
they slept 



I shall sleep 
thou shalt sleep 
he shall sleep 



nous donnirons 
vous dorurirez 
ils dormiront 



shall sleep 
you shall sleep 
they shall sleep 



je dome 
tu dormes 
il donne 



jc donnirois 
tu donnirois 
il doriniroit 



je dormisse 
tu dormisses 
il dormit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may sleep 
thou mayest sleep 
he may sleep 



nous dormions 
vous dormiez 
ils dorment 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should sleep 
thou shouldest sleep 
he should sleep 



nous dormi rions 
vous dormiriez 
ils dormiroient 



we may sleep 
you may sleep 
they may sleep 



we should sleep 
you should sleep 
they should sleep 



Past Perfect Time. 

I might sleep II nousdormissionsl we might sleep 

thou mightest sleep vous dorraissiez 1 you might sleep 
he might sleep | ils dorniissent \ they might sleop 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



dors 

qu' il dome 



let him sleep 



dormons 
dormez 

qu' ils dorment 



Participles. 



dormant II sleeping 
dormi || slept. 



let us sleep 
sleep 

let them sleep 



Digitized by Google 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



216 Paragraph.] 



j' ccris 
tu ecris 
il ecrit 



j' ecrivois 
tu Renvois 
il 6crivoit 



j'ecrivis 
tn ecrivis 
il ecrivit 



j ' ccrirai 
tu ecriras 
il ecrira 



INFINITIVE MODE, 

iicrire 0 To Write. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I write 
thou writest 
he writes 



nous eenvons 
vous ecrivez 
ils ecrivent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I wrote 
thou wrotest 
he wrote 



nous ecrivions 
vous ecriviez 
ils ecrivoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I wrote 
thou wrotest 
he wrote 



nous ecrivimes 
vous 6crivites 
ils ecrivirent 



Future Time. 



I shall write 
thou shalt write 
he shall write 



nous eenrons 
vous ecrirez 
ils dcriront 



we write 
you write 
they write 



wc wrote 
you wrote 
they wrote 



we wrote 
you wrote 
they wrote 



we shall write 
you shall write 
they shall write 



j' 6crivo 
tu ecrives 
il ecrivc 



j» ecrirois 
tu ecrirois 
il eciiroit 



j'eenvisse 
tu ecrivisscs 
il ecrivit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may write 
thou mayest write 
he may write 



nous ecrivions 
vous ecriviez 
ils ecriveut 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should write 
thou shouldst write 
he should write 



nous eennons 
vous ecririez 
ils ecriroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might write 
thou mightest write 
he might write 



nous ecri vissions 
vous ecrivissiez 
ils ecrivissent 



we may write 
you may write 
they may write 



we should write 
you should write 
"they should write 



we might write 
you might write 
they might write 



ccris 

qu' il ecrive 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



write 

let him write 



eciivons 
ecrivez 

qu' ils ecriyent 



Participles. 

ecrivant 11 writing 
ecrit H written. 



let us write 
write 

let them write 



Digitized by Google 
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217 Paragraph.] 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Fuir II To Flee. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je fuis 
tu fuis 
il fuit 



je fuynis 
tu fuyois 
il fuyoit 



je fuis 
tn fuis 
il fuit 



je fulral 
tu foiraa 
ilfuira 



Present lime. 



I flre 

thou rteest 
be tlees 



nous fuyons 
tons fn\i!Z 
ils fuieiit 



Past Imperfect Time, 

I fled nous fuyions 

thou fledst vou* fuviez 

he fled ils fuyolent 

Past Perfect Time. 

I fled nous futmes 

thou fledst voui fuit** 

he fled ils fuirent 



Future Time. 



I shall flee 
thou fihnlt flee 
be shall flee 



nous fnlrons 
Tons fuirez 
ils fuiront 



we A*e 

vou A**e 
they 



we AH 

you tied 
they tied 



we AH 
vou fied 
they fled 



shall flee 
\ou shall flee 
they aball flee 



je fui© 
tu fuies 
il fuie 



je fuirois 
tu fuirois 
ilfuiroit 



je fnisse 
tu fuisjes 
il fuit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may flee 
thou mayest flee 
he may flee 



nous fuyons 
vous fuyiez 
ils fuient 



1 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should flee 
thou shouldst flee 
he should flee 



nous fuirions 
Tons fniriez 
ils fuiroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might flee 
thou mightest flee 
he might fl«e 



nous fuhsions 
vous fuissiez 
ils fuissent 



we may flee 
you may flee 
they may Arc 



we should flee 
you should flee 
they should flee 



we might Aee 
you might A<-e 
they might flee 



fuis 

qu' il fuie 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



Aee 

let him Aee 



fuyons 
fuyez 

qu' ils fuient 



Participles. 



ar* il 



Aeeing 
Avd. 



let us Aee 
Aee 

let them flee 



Digitized by Google 
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218 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 



jc hiis 
tu hais 
il hait 



je haT&sois 
tu haissois 
il hansoit 



jehafrai 
tu h airas 
il ha'ira 



Hair n To Hate. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I hate 
thou hatest 
he hates 



nous haTssons 
vous hai'ssez 
111 haissent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I hated 
thou hatedat 
he hated 



nous haTssions 
vous haissiez 
ils haYssoient 



Past Perfect Time. 
CNot used in this Time.] 
Future Time. 



I shall hate 
thou shalthate 
he shall hate 



nous halrons 
vous haire« 
ils hairont 



we hate 

you hate 
they hate 



we hated 
you hated 
they hated 



we shall hate 
you bli all hate 
they shall hate 



je haTsse 
tu hai 
il haTsse 



jehaTrois 
tu hairois 
il haTroit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I may hate nous haTssions 

thou maye.it hate \ous haYssiez 
he may hate ils haTsseut 

Past Imperfect Time. 



I should hate 
thou shouldst hate 
he should hate 



nous haTrions 
vous hairiez 
ils hairoient 



Past Perfect Time. 
[Not used in this Time.] 



. may hate 
yon may hate 
they may hate 



we should hate 
you should hate 
they should hate 



hais 

qu' il bafese 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



hate 

let him hate 



ha'i 



haTssez 

qu' ils ha'Tssent 



let us hate 
hate 

let them hate 



Participles. 



haVsant 



uigui 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

■ 

■ 

Lire R To Read. 



jelis 
tu lis 
il lit 



je lisois 
tu lisois 
il lisoit 



je his 
tu lus 
illut 



jelirai 
tu liras 
il lira 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 



I read 

thou re ad est 
he reads 



nous lisons 
ilsus lisez 
lisent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



1 read 

thou readest 
he read 



nous lisions 
vous lisiez 
ils lisoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I read 

thou readest 
he read 



nous lumes 
vous lutes 
ils lurent 



Future Time. 



I shall read 
thou shalt read 
he shall read 



nous 1 irons 
vous lirez 
ils liront 



we read 
you read 
they read 



we read 
you read 
they read 



we read 
you read 
they read 



we shall read 
you shall read 
they shall read 



jelise 
tu lises 
il Use 



je lirois 
tu lirbis 
il liroit 



je luase 
tu li 
illut 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

nous lisions 
vous lisiez 
ils lisent 



I may read 
thou mayest read 
he may read 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should read 
thou shduldst read 
he should read 



nous lirions 
vousliriez 
ils liroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might read 
thou mightest read 
he might read 



nous lussions 
vous luasiez 
ils lussent 



we may read 
you may read 

they may read 



we should read 
you should read 
they should read 



we might read 
you might read 
they might read 



lis 

qu'il Use 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



read 

let him read 



liS0H8 • 

lisez 

qu'ils lisent 



Participles. 



lisant 
Itf 



II reading 
II read. 



let us read - 
read 

let them read 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



■ 



220 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Mettre I To Put 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je mets 
tii mets 
il met 



je mettois 
tu mettois 
il mettoit 



je mis 
tu mis 
il mit 



je lhettral 
tu mettras 
il mettra 



Present Time. 



I pat 

thou puttest 
he puts 



nous mettons 
\ous mettez 
ils mettent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I put 

thou puttedst 
he put 



nous mettions 
vous mettiez 
ils mcttoieut 



Past Perfect Time, 



I put 

thou puttedst 
he pat 



nous mimes 
vous mites 
ils mirent 



Future Time. 



T shall pnt 
thou shalt put 
he shall put 



nous mettrons 
vous nu-ttrez 
ils mettront 



we put 
you put 
they put 



we put 
you put 
they put 



we put 
you put 
they put 



we shall put 
you shall put 
they shall put 



I 

je mette 
tu mottes 
il mette 



je nipttrois 
to. mettrois 
il mettroit 



je misse 
tn misses 
il mit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may put 
thou mayest put 
he may put 



nous mettions 
vous mettiez 
ils mettent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should pnt 
thou shonlrist put 
he should put 



nous roettrions 
vous mettric z 
ils mettroieut 



Past Perfect Time. 



I mlerht put 
thou miefhtest put 
he might put 



nous missions 
vous missiez 
ils ; 



we may put 
you may put 
they mttj put 



we should put 
you should put 
they should put 



w»e might put 
you might put 
they might put 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



mets 

qu'il mette 



put 

let him put 



mettons 
mettez 

qu* Us mettent 



Participles, 
mettant || 



putting 
put 



let us put 
ut 

et them put 
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Moudre || To Grind. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



je monds 
tu ioouiIm 
il inoud 



je moulois 
tu moulois 
il mouloit 



je moulus 
tn moulus 
il moulut 



je mondrai 
tn moudras 
il 



T grind 
ihou grinde;t 
he grinds 



nous moulons 
, nous moulez 
j ils moulei.t 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I ground 
thou groundest 
he ground 



nnns maul ions 
vous mouliez 
ils muuloient 



I ground 
thou ir roundest 
he grouud 



Past Perfect Time. 

nous mouiumes 
vous mou lutes 
ils moulurent 



I shall grind 
thou shalt grind 
he shall grind 



Future Time. 

nous moudrons 
vous moudrez 
ils moudront 



we grind 
you grind 
they grind 



we ground 
you ground 
they ground 



we ground 
you ground 
they grouud 



we shall grind 
you shall grind 
they shall grind 



je moute 
tu monies 
il moule 



je moudroi* 
tu moudrois 
il moudroit 



je moulnsse 
tu inoulusfce* 
il moulut 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 



I may grind 
thon mayest grind 
he may grind 



nons moulions 
vous mouliez 
ils moulent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should grind 
thou shouldest grind 
he should grind 



nous moudrions 
vous moudriez 
ils 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might grind 
thou mightest grind 
he might grind 



nous moulussions 
vous moulussiez 
ils moulusseut 



we may grind 
yon may grind 
they may grind 



we should grind 
you should grind 
they should grind 



we might grind 
you might grind 
they might grind 



mouds 

qu* il moule 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



grind 

let him grind 



moulons 
moulez 

qu' ils moulent 



Participles. 



moulant 



grinding 
ground 



let us grind 
grind 

let them grind 



Google 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 



222 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 



Mourir || To Die. 



tu 



to monrois 
ilmouroit 



je mourns 
tu mourns 
il uonrut 



jemourrai 
tu moarras 



je meure 
tu raeures 

il: 



je moaiToU 

tu mourrois 
iJ mourroit 



il mourut 



meurs 

quMl lneure 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



I die 

thou dicst 
he dies 



I 



nous mourous 
vous mourez 
ils mement 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I died 
thou diedst 
hediei 



llnous mourions 
I vous mouriez 
JJils niouroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I died 
thou diedst 
he died 



nous mourumes 
vous mount te* 
ils moururent 



Future Time. 



I shall die 
thou shalt die 
be shall die 



I nous mounons 
vous mourrez 
ils mourront 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time* 



I may die 
thou mayest die 
he may die 



nous mourions 
vous mouriez 
ils meureut 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should die 
thou shouldst die 
he should die 



nous moumons 
vous mourriez 
ils mourroient 



Past Perfect Time. 

I might die llnous mourussionsl 
thou* mightest die vous mourussiez 
he might die ||ils mourussent \ 

IMPERATIVE MODE 



die 

let him die 



mounts 
mourez 

qu' ils meurent 



we die 
you die 
they die 



we died 
you died 
they died 



we died 
you died 
they died 



we shall die 
you shall die 
they shall die 



we may die 
' you may die 
they may die 



should die 
you should die 



we might die 



let us die 

die 

let them die 



Participles. 



mourant II 
mort 

K 



dying 
dead. 



/ 
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Monvoir it To Move. 



je mens 
tu mens 
il meut 



jc raouvois 
tu mouvois 
il mouvoit 



je mns 
tu mns 
il mut 



je mouvrai 
tu mouvros 
il 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I move 
thou movest 
be moves 



nous monvons 
vous mouvez 
ils meuvent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I moved 
thou movedst 
he moved 



nous monvions 
vous monviez 
ils mouvoient 



I 
I 



Past Perfect Time. 



I moved 
thou moved *t 
he moved 



nous mumes 
vous mutes 
its marent 



Future Time. 



I shall move 
thou shalt move 
he shall move 



nous monvrons 
vous moiivrez 
ils niouvront 



you move 
they move 



we moved 
you moved 
they moved 



we moved 
ou moved 
ey moved 



we shall move 
you shall move* 
they shall move* 



jcmeuve 
tu meuves 
il meuv* 



je mouvrois 
tu mouvrois 
il mouvroit 



je mus.^ 
tu musses 
il mut 



I th( 
.1 he 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may move 
thou mayestmove 
may move 



nous monvions 
vouB monviez 
ils meuvent 



I 



Past Imperfect Time. 

I should move 11 nous mouvrionsj 
thou shouldst move I voOs mouvriez I 
he should move ils mouvroient | 



Past Perfect Time. 

I might move || nous raussions 

thou mightest move vous mussiez 
he might move H ils musseut 



we may move 
you may move 
they may move 



we should move 
you should move 
they should move 



J we might 
you might move 
they might move 



metis • 
qu'il menye 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



move 

let him move 



mouvons - 

mouvez 

qu' ils meuvent 



let us move 
move 

let thein move 



Participles, 

roouvant il moving 
mft (I moved. 



XIV.] IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 



i Naitre H To be 



je nan 
tu nais 
il nait 



je naissois 
tu naissois 
iJ naissoit 



je naquia 
to naquis 
il naquit 



jenaitral 
tunattras I 
il naitra 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



I am bora 
thou art born 
he is bora 



nous naissons 
voug naissez 
ilsi 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I was bora 
thou Wast l>om 
he was bora 



nous naissions 
rouz nais.«iiez 
iLs naissoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I was born 
thou wert bora 
he was bora 



nous naquimes 
vous naquites 
its naqoirent 



Future Time. 



I shall be bora 
thou shalt be bora 
he shall be bora 



nous naltrons 
tous naitrez 
ils naitront 



wc are born 
you are born 
they are bora 



we were born 
you were barn 
they were bora 



we were born 
you were bora 
they were bora 



we shall be bora 
you shall be born 
they shall be bora 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



\ Present Time. 



jenaisse 
tu oaisses 

ill 



jenaltrois 
tu naftrois 
il naitruit 



jenaqulsse 
tu naquisses 
il naquit 



I may .be bora 
thou mnyest be born 
he may be born 



nous naissions 
tous naissiez 
ils naisseut 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should l>e bora 
thou should st l)e born 
he should be born 



nous naitrions 
vous naitriez 
ils naitioient 



Past Perfect Time. 

J might be bora II nous naquissions 
thou raightestbe bora 11 vous naquissiez 
he might be bora || ils naquisscnt 



we may be bora 
you may be bora 
they may be bora 



we should be bora 
you should he bom 
they should be bom 



we might .be born 
you mit>ht be born 
they might be bora 



nais 
qu'il 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



he bora 

let him be bora 



I 



naissons 
aaissez 

qu'ils naissent 



let us he "born 
be born 

let them be bora 



Participles. 



naissant 
ne 



being bore 
been born. 
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Ourrir || To Open. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 



j'onvre 
tu ouvres 
il ouvre 



j'ouvrois 
In od vroii 
il ouvroit 



j' ouvris 
tu ouvris 
il ottvrit 



j'ouvriiai 
tu ouvriras 
ilouvrira 



j* ouvre 
tu ouvre» 
il oi'vre 



j' ouvrirois 
tu ouvrirois 
i ouvriroit 



j'ouvrisse 
tu ouvrisses 
ilouvrit 



qu'il 



I 



Present Time. 



I open 
thou ope nest 
he opens 



nous ouvrons 
vous ouvrez 
ils ouvrcut 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I opened 
thou optnedst 
he opened 



vtiUs onvriez 
ils ouvroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I opened 
thou openedst 



nous ouvnmea 
vous ouvrites 
ils ouvrireut 



future Time. 

1 shall open II nous ourrirons 

thou shall open il vousouvrirez 
he shall open || ils ouvriront 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may open 
thou may est open 
he nifcy open 



I 



nous ouvrions 
vous onvriez 
ils ouvrent 



Past Impei feet Time. 

I should open II nons ouvririons 
thou shouldst open II vous ouvririez 
he should open || ils ouvriroient 

Past Perfect Time. 

nons ouvrissions 
vousouvrissiez 
ilsouvrissent 



I might open 
thou mightest open 
he might open 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



open 

let him open 




we open 
you open 
they open 



you opened 
they opened 



we opened 
you opened 
they opened 



we shall open 
you shall open 
they shall open 



we may open 
you may open 
they may open 



we should open 
pou should open 



we might open 
rou might open 




let us open 
open 



Participles. 



ouvrent 

nn Vf>rt 
VUY CI I 



opening 
II ©pen**- 



ft 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Plaire |( To Please. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je plai* 
tu plais 
il plait 



je ptateig 
to plaisois 
U plaisoit 



j n plus 
to plus 
il plut 



je plait ai 
tu plairas 
il plaira 



Present Time. 



I please 
thou please st 
he pleases 



I pleased 
thou plessedst 
he pleased 



nons plaisons 
vous plaisez 
ils plaisent 



Imperfect Time. 

nous plaisiotis 
vou* plaisiez 
ils plaisoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I pleased 
thou pleasedst 
he pleased 



plumes 
vous plutes 
ils plurent 



Future Time. 



I shall please 
thou shalt please 
he shall please 



nous plairons 
vous plairez 
Us plairont 



we please 

you plei 
they 



wp pleased 
you pleased 
they pleased 



we pleased 
you pleaseti 
they pleased 



we shall please 
you shall please 
they shall; 



jeplaise 
tu plaises 
il phase 



jeplairots 
tu plnirois 
il pUuroit 



jeplusse 
tu pi I 
il plut 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may please 
thou mayest please 
he may please 



nous plaisions 
voui plaisiez 
ils plaisent 



Past Imperfect Tine. 



I should please 
thou shouldst please 
he should please 



nous plairions 
vous plairiez 
ils plairoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might please 
thou mightest please 
he might please 



nous plussions 
vous plussiez 
ils plussent 



we may please 
you may please 
they may please 



we should plf 
you should please 
they should please 



we might please 
you might please 
they might please 



plais 

qn' Uplaise 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



please 

let him please 



plaisons 
plaisez 

qu'ils plaisent 



Participles. 

Jff"" 1 II g£3f 



let us please 
please 

let them please 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Pouvoir || To be Able, or, To have Power. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je puis, or peux 
In peux 
il peut 



jo ponVois 
tu pouvois 



il pouYoit 



jo pus 
to fua 
il put 



jc pourrai 
ta poarraa 
il pourra 



Present Time. 



I am able 
thou art able 
be is able 



nous pouvons 
vou8 pouvez 
il* peuvent 



I was able 
thou wast able 
he was ablo 



Past Imperfect Time. 

nous pouvions 



votis pounce 
ils pouvoient 



It 



Past Perfect Time. 

was able nous piimes 

ou wast able vous putes 

c was ablo ils pureut 

Future Tunc. 



I shall be able 
thou shaltbe able 
he shall be able 



nous pourrons 
vous pourrcz 
ils pourront 



we arc able 
you are able 
they are ablo 



we were able 
you were able 
they were able 



we were able 
you were able 
they were able 



we shall be able 
vou shall be able 
they shall be able 



je puisse 

tu puisscs 
il puisse 



je pourrois 
tu pourrois 
il pouiioit 



jopusse 
tu pusses 
il put 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE, 
Present Time. 



I may be able 
thou mayest be able 
he may be able 



nous puissions 
vous puissiez 
ils puisscnt 



w Past Imperfect Time. 



I should be able 
thou shouldst be able 
he should be able 



nous pom 
vous pourricz 
ils pourroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might be able 
thou mightcstbe able 
be might be able 



nous passions 
vous pussie/. 
ils pussent 



we may be able 
you may be able 
they may bo able 



we should be able 
yon should be able 
they should be able 



we might be able 
you might he able 
they might be able 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

[Not used in this Mode.] 



Participles. 

pouvant 11 being able 
p )j been able. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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je prends 
tn p rends 
il pi end 



je prcnois 
tu prenois 
il prenoit 



je pris 
tu pris 
il prit 



Kpwndrai 
tu prendre 
*1 prcncUa 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Prendre » To Take. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time, 

I take j nous prenons 

thou takcst vous prencz 

he takes | ils prennent 

.Past Imperfect Time 



I took 
thou tookest 
he took 



nous prenions 
vous preuiez 
ils prtnoieut 



Past* Perfect Time. 

I took ■ nousprime3 

thou tookest vousprites 
he took ils pi i rent 

Future Time, 



I 



I shall take 
thou shait tako 
he shall take 



nous prendrons 
vous prendrcz 
ils pieudiont 



we take 
yon take 
they take 



we took 
vou took 
they took 



we took 
von took 
they took 



we shall take 
von .shall take 
they shall tako 



je prenne 
tu prennes 
il pieuno 



je prendrois 
tu prendrois 



jv. prisse 
tn prisses 
ilprtt . 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 



I may take 
thou mayesttake 
he may take 



nons prenions 
vous preniez 
ils prennent 



Past Imperfect Time, 



I should take 
thou sbouldst take 
he should take 



nous prendrions 
vous prendriez 
ils prendroient 



Past Perfect Tunc. 



I might take 
thou migh test take 
he might take 



nous pnssions 
vous prissie/S 
ils prisecut 



I 



we may take 
you may take 
thi y may 



we should take 
vou should take 
they should tako 



we mieht take 
you might tako- 
tbey might tako 



pre nds 
qn»il prenne 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



take 

let him take 



prenons 
pri'iiez 

uu'ils prennent 



• Participles. 

prenant JJ taking 
pris || 



let us take 
take 

let them take 



Digitized by Google 



THE TASKS* 



[Letter 



229 Paragraph.] 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Rtsoudre H To Resolve, 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je resous 
tu resous 



je resolvois 
to resolvois 
il rfcsolvoit 



i 



e rcsolus 
a resolus 
il resolut 



je resoudrei 
tu resoudrns 

ill 



je resolve 
tu resolve 

fli 



je reaoudrois 
tu resondrois 
il 



je re sol a s»e 
tu resolusses 
il resolut 



resous 

qu'il resolve 



Present Time. 



I resolve 
thou resolvest 



nous resolvons 
vous resolvez 
ils 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I resolved 
thou resolvedst 



nous resolv ions 
vous resorvlez 
ils resolvoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I resolved 
thou resolvedst 
be resolved 



nous resolumes 
vous resolute* 
ils resolurent 



Future Time. 



I shall resolve 
thou a halt resolve 
he shall resolve 



I 



nous resoodrons 
vous resoudrei 
ils resoudront 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time* 



I may resolve 
thou mayest resolve 
he may resolve 



I 



nous resolvions 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should resolve 
thou sh ou Id at resolve 
he should resolve 



nous resoudrions 
vous resoudries 
ils resoudroient 



Past Perfect Time. 

nous resolutions 
vous resolusslez 
ils Tesolusncnt 



I might resolve 
thou migbtest resolve 
he might resolve 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



resolve 

let him resolve 



resolvous 

resolves 

qu' ils resolvent 



Participles. 



r^solvant 
resolu 



II 



resolving 
resolved. 



we resolve 
vou resolve 
they resolve 



we resolved 
you resolved 
they resolved 



we resolved 
you resolved 
they resolved 



we shall resolve 
you shall resolve 



we may resolve 
you may resolve 



we should resolve 
you should resolve 



you might resolve 
they might resolve 



let us resolve 
resolve 

let them resolvo 



XIV.] 



IRREGULAR V^RBS. 



230 Paragraph.} 



INFINITIVE MOPE. 
Revetir. I To Invest. 



je revets 
to revets 
il revet 



je revetois 
tu rev Alois 
il rsvetoit 



je revetis 
tu revetis 
il revetit 



je revet-mi 
tu reveTira* 
il revttira 



I 
! 



INDICATIVE MODE. 
Future Time. 



I invest 
thou investest 
he invests 



nous revetons 
vous revitcz 
ils revetenl 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I invested 
thou investedst 
ho invested 



nons rev^tions 
vous revetiez 
ils revetoieuU 



Past Perfect Time. 



I invested 
thou investedst 
he invested 



nons revetimes 
vous revetites 
ils 



Future Time. 



I shall invest 
thou shalt invest 
he shall invest 



nous revetirons 
voos revetirez 
ils 



I 
1 
I 



we invest 
you invest 
they invest 



we invested 
yon invested 
they invested 



we invested 
you invested 
they invested 



we shall invest 
you shall invest 
they shall invest 



je revete 
tu revetes 
il revete 



je revetirois 

tu revetirois 
il revetiroit 



je revetisso 
tu revetisses 
il revetit 



Tevets 

qu' il revete 



I 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

nous revisions 
voua revtliez 
ils revetent. 



I may invest 
thou mayest invest 
he may invest 



Past Imperfect Tme. 



I should invest 
thou shonldst invest 

he should invest 

i 



nous revetirions 
vous revetiriez 
ils revetiroieut. 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might invest 

thou niightest invest 

he might invest 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



invest 

let faint invest 



revetons 
revetez 

qu' ils revetent. 



Participles. 



revetant II investing 
revetu It inverted* 

K 5 



nous revetissions 
vous revctissit* 
ils revetissent. 



we may invest 
you may invest 
they may invest 



we should invest 
you should invest 
they should invest 



we might invest 
you might invest 
they might iuvest 



let ns invest 

invest 

let them invest 



Digitized by Google 



THE TASKS, 



[Letter 



231 Paragraph.] 



je riM' 
tu ris 
ilrit 



je riois 
tu riois 
il rioit 



tu ritt 
ilrit 



je riral 
tu riras 
ilrira 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Rire {| To Laugh. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I laugh 

thou laughest - 
he laughs 



nous rions 
vous riez 
ils rient 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I laughed 
tbou laughtedst 
he laughed 



noas nons 
vous riez 
ilsrioient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I laughed 
thou laoguedst 
he laughed 



nous rimes 
vous rites 
ils ruent 



Future Time. 



I shall laugh 
thou shalt laugh 
he shall laugh 



nous nrons 
vous rirez 
ils riront 



we laugh 
you laugh 
they laugh 



we laughed 
you laughed 
they laughed 



we laughed 
you laughed 
they laughed 



we shall laugh 
you shall langh 
they shall laugh 



je ne 

turles 

ilne 



je rirois 
tu rirois 
il riroit 



Je risse 
tu nsscs 
ilrit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



1 may laugh 
thou may est laugh 
he may laugh 



nous rions 
vouz riez 
ils rient 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should laugh 
thou shouldst laugh 
he should laugh 



nous nnons 
vous ririez 
ils riroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might laugh 
thou mightest laugh 
he might laugh 



nous rissions 
vous risgiez 
ils rissent 



we may laugh 
you may laugh 
they may laugh 



we should laugh 
you should laugh 
they bhould laugh 



we might laugh 
you might laugh 
they might laugh 



ns 

ou' il rie 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



laugh 

let him laugh 



nons 
riez 

<]u' ils rient 



Participles. 

riant || laughing 
ri || laughed. 



let us laugh 
laugh 

let them laugh 



Digitized by Google 
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233 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE 

Wompvs a To Bieak. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



jc romps 
to romps 
il rompt 



je rompois, 
tu rompois 
il rompoit 



je rompis 
tu rompis 
iJ rompit 



je mmpr&i 
tu roinpras 
ii rompra 



Present Time. 



I break 
thou breakcst 
he break* 



nous rompons 
vous ronipez 
ils roinpeut 



I broke 
thou brokest 
he broke 



Past Imperfect Time. 

nous rompions 
vouhrorapiez 
ils rompoicut 



Past Perfect Time. 



I 



I broke 
thou brokest 
he broke 



nons rompt mes 
vous rompt tes 
ils rompireiit 



Future Time. 



I shall break 
thou shall break 
he shall break 



nous romprons 
vous romprez 
ils romprout 



we break 
you break 
tkey break 



we broke 
ybu broke 
they broko 



we broke 
you broke 
they broke 



we shall break 
you shall break 
they shall break 



je rompe 
tu rompes 
il rompc 



j« romprois 
tu romprout 
il romproit 



j^ rompis.se 
tn rnnrpisses 
il rompit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 



I may break 
thou inayest break 
he mny break 



nous rompions 
vous rompiez 
ils rompent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should break 
thou shouJdst break 
he should bicak 



nou»rompnons 
vous roinpriez 
ils romproient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I.midit break 
thou in icbtest break 
he might break 



nousrompissjons 
vous rompissiez 
ilsronipisscnt 



we may break 
5'ou may break 
they may break 



we should break 
you should break 
they should break 



we raiejit break 
you might break 
they might break 



romps 
qu'il rompe 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



break 

let him break 



rompons 
ronipez 



I 



let ns break 
break 



qu' ils rompeat | let them break 



Participles. 



rompant II breaking 
jrompu I! broken. 



\ 



a 



TUB TASKS, 



[Letter 



233 Paragraph.] 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Savoir « To Know. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



je sals 
tti sais 
il sait 



je sarois 

tU SHYOIS 

il savoit 



je sus 
tu sus 
il sat 



je sanrai 
tu snuras 



Present Time* 



I 
I 



I know 
thou knowest 
he knows 



vous savpz 
Us aarent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I knew 
thou knewest 
he knew 



nous savions 
yous saviez 
ils savoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I knew 
thou knewest 



nous sumes 
vous sutes 
ils surent 



Future Time. 



I shall know 
thou ahalt know 
be shall know 



nous saurons 
vous sAurez 
ils sauront 



you know 
they know 



we knew 
you knew 
they knew 



we knew 
you knew 
they knew 



we shall know 
vou shall know 
they shall know 



je sache 
tu Baches 



je sauroin 
tu saurois 
il 



je susse 
tu susses 
ilsut 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I may know 
thou ma vest know 
he may know 



nous sachions 
vous sacbiez 
ils sachent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should know 
thou shouldst know 



nous saurions 
tous sauriez 
ils i 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might know 
thou muhtest know 
he might know 



nous suasions 
vons sussiez 

ils; 



we may know 
you may know 
they may know 



we should kno|v 
you should know 
they slwuld know 



we might know 
you might know 
they might 



sais 
qu'il 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



know 

let him know 



sachons 
sachez 

qu'ilssachent 



Participles. 



sncbant 



II 



knowing 
known. 



let ns know 
know 

let thorn know 



XIV.] 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



234 ParagrapbJ 



je sun 
tu suis 

Hi 



je soivois 
tu snivois 
ilsuivoit 



je so i vis 
tu snivis 
il suivit 



je suivrai 
tu suivras 
il suivra 



INFINITIVE MODE, 

Suivre l| To Follow. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I follow 
thou followeat 



nons suivons 
vous suive z 
ils: 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I followed 
thoufollowedst 
he followed 



nous smvions 
vous suiviez 
ilsi 



Past Perfect Time. 



loiioUi ea 
thou followedst 
he followed 



nous suivime* 
vous suivite* 
ils suivirent 



Future Time. 



I shall follow 
thou shalt follow 
he shall follow 



nous suivrons 
vous suivrez 
ils suivront 



we follow 
you follow 
they follow 



we followed 
you followed 
tbey followed 



W f 101 IOW ff\ 

you followed 
tbey followed 



we shall follow 
you shall follow 
they shall follow 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je suive 
tu suives 
il suive 



je suivroin 
tu suivrois 
il su^vrolt 



je smvisse 
tu suivisses 
il suivit 



I may follow 
thou may e At foil 
he may follow 



Present Time. 

nous suivions 
vous suiviez 
ilssuivent 

Past Imperfect Time. 



I should follow 
thou shouldst follow 
he should follow 



nous suivrtons 
vous suivriez 
ils suivroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might follow 
thou migh test follow 
lie might follow 



nous suivissions 
voussuivissiesc 
ils suivissent 



we may follow 
you may follow 
they may follow 



we should follow 
you should follow 
tbey should follow 



we misrht follow 
vou miifht follow 
tbey might follow 



suis 

qu* il suive 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



follow 

let him follow 



suivons 
suivez 

qu'ils suivent 



Participles. 

suivant II following 
suivi I) followed 



let us follow 

follow 



Digitized by Google 



THE TASKS. 



[Lbtter 



235 Paragraph.] 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Traire II To Milk. 



jc trab 
tu train 
il trait 



je trayois 
tu trayois 
iltrajoit 



jc tratrai 
in Irairas 
il traira 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 



I milk 
thou milkest 
he milks 



nous trayons 
voas trayez 
ils traieut 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I milked 
thou niilked&t 
he milked 



nous tray ions 
vous tray iez 
oicnt 



ils trayt 
Past Perfect Time. 
[Not used in this Time] 
- Future Time* 



I shall milk 
thou slialt milk 
he shall milk 



nous trairons 
vous trairez 
ils trairont 



wo milk 
yoo milk 
they milk 



we milked 
vou milked 
they milked 



we shall milk 
vou shall milk 
they shall milk 



je traie 
tn traies 
il traie 



je trairois 
tu trairois 
il trairoit 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present 



I may milk 
thou may est milk 
he may milk 



nous trayions 
vous trayiez 
ils traient 



Past Imperfect Time. 



1 should milk 
thou shouldst milk 
he should milk 



nous trairions 
vous trairicz 
ils trairoieut 



Past Perfect Time. 
[Not used in this Time] 



we may milk 
you may milk 
they may milk 



we should milk 
you should milk 
they should milk 



trais 

qu ' il traie 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



milk 

let him milk 



trayons 
trayez 

qu'ils traient 



let n < milk 
milk 

lot them milk 



Participles. 

trayant II milking 
trait II milked. 



XIV.] 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 



236 Paragraph.] 



INFINITIVE MODE. 

Tressaillir II To Burst out. 



je tressaillc" 
tu tressaillcs 
il tressaille 



jc tressaillois 
tu tressaillois 
il tressailloit 



je tressaillis 
tu tressaillis 
il tressaillit 



je tresaillirai 
tu tressaillims 
il trcssaiUira 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



I burst out ■ 
thou burstest out 
he bursts out 



nous tressnillons 
vous tressaillez 
ils tressaillent 



Past Imperfect Time 

I bursted ouf 
thou burstedst out 
he bursted out 



nous tressaillions 
vous trcssaillicz 
ils tressailloient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I bursted out 
thou burstcdst out 
he bursted out 



nous tressailVmes 
vous trcssailiitcs 
ils tressaillirent 



Future Time. 



I shall burst out 
thou shalt burst out 
he shall burst out 



nous tressaillirons 
vous tressaillircz 
iis tressaiUiront 



we burst out 
you burst out 
they burst out 



bursted out 
you bursted out 
thi-y bursted out 



we bursted out 
you bursted out 
they bursted out 



we shall burst out 
you shall hurst out 
they shall burst out 



(SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 



je tressaille 
tu tressaillcs 
il tressaille 



je tressaillirois 
tu tressaillirois 
il 



I may burst out 
thou mayest hurst out 
he may burst out 



nous tressaillions 
vous tre^saillie'z 
ils tressaillent 



Past Imperfect Time. 

I should burst out I nous tressailliriohs 
thou shouldst burst out vous tressailliriez 
he should burst out | ils tressailliroient 



Past Perfect Time. 

je tressaillisse I I might burst out II nous tressa Missions 
tu tressaillisse* J thou mightest hurst out! vous tressaillissiez 
il tresaaillit J he might burst out || ils tresaaillisscnt 

[Not used in the Imperative Mode.] 



Participles. 



trcssaillant 
trcssailli 



bursting out 
bursted out. 



we may hurst. out 
you may burst out 
they may burst out 



we should burst out 

Sou should burst out 
Liey should burst out 



we might burst out 
you might hurst out 
they might hurst out 



THE TASKS. 



[Letter 



237 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Valoir 0 To be Worth. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



jevanx 
tu vaux 
il vaut 



je valois 
tu .valois 
il raloit 



je valus 
tu valus 
il valnt 



je vaudrai 
tu vaudrus 
il vaudra 



Present Time. 



I am worth 
thou art worth 
hew worth 



nous valons 
vous valez 
ils valent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I was worth 
thou wast worth 



nous valions 
tous valiez 
ils va'.oicnt 



Past Perfect Time. 

I was worth |j nous valumos 

thou wast worth If vous valutes 

be was worth |j ilsvalurent 



Future Time. 



I shall he worth 
thou shalt he worth 
he shall be worth 



nous vaudrons 
vous vaudrez 
ils vaudront 



we axe worth 
you are worth 
they are worth 



we were worth 

you^ 
they 



we were worth 
you were worth 
they were worth 



we shall be worth 
you shall be worth 
they shall be worth 



• 4 



j e vaille 
tu vailles 
il vaille 



je vaudrois 
tu vaudrois 
il vaudroit 



je valusse 
tu valnsscs 
il valut 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

nous valions 
vous valiez 
ils vaillent 



I may be worth 
thou mayest be worth 
he may be worth ' 



fast Imperfect Time. 



I should l>e worth 
thou shouldst be worth 
he should be worth 



nous vandrions 
vous vaudriez 
ils vaudroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



| I might be worth 

I thou migh test be worth 

I he might be worth 



nousvalussions 
, vous valussiez 



wei 

you may be worth 
they may be worth 



we should be worth 
you should be worth 
they should be worth 



we might be worth 
you might be worth 
they might be worth 



vaux 

qu'il vaille 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



be worth 

let him be worth 



valons 
valez 

qu'ils vaillent 



Participles. 

itai 
valu 



valant II being worth 
I) beenwortb. 



let us be 
be worth 

let them be worth 



XIV.] 



IRREOULAK VERBS. 



238 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

VIvre H To Live 



j« vis 
ta vis 
ilvit 



je vivois 
tu vivois 
U vivoit 



je vecus 
tu veeus 
il vecut 



je vivral 
tu vivras 
Uvivrt 



je vive 
tu vires 
il Vive 



je Y1TT01S 

to vivrois 
il vivioit 



je veeusfle 
tu vecuseei 
il YCCUt 



VIS 

qu' il vive 



I 



INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 



I live 

thou livest 
he lives 



nous vivons 
vous vivez 
ils vivent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I lived 
thou livedst 
he lived 



nous vivions 
vous viviez 
ils vivoient 



thou livedst 
he lived 



Past Perfect Time. 

r lived |1 nousvecumes 

redst vousvecutes 
|| iUvecurent 

Future Time. 

I shall live 11 nousvivrons 

thou shalt live vous vivrez 

he .ball live || ilsvivront 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Tune. 



I may live 
thou may est live 
he may live 



nous vivions 
vous viviez 
ils vivent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should live 
thou show ldst live 
he should live 



nous vlvrions 
vous vivriez 
ils vivroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might live 
thou mightestliTe 
he might live 



nous vecussions 
vous vecussiez 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



live 

let him live 



vivons 
vivez 

qu'ils vivent 



Participles 
vivant |j 



living 
lived. 



we live 
you live 
they live 



we lived 
you lived 
they lived 



we lived 
you lived 
they lived 



we shall Hve 
you shall live 
they shall live 



we may live 
you may hve 
they may live 



we should live 
you should live 
they should live 



we might live 
you might live 
they might live 



let us live 
live 

let themlivo 



Digitized by Google 
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239 Paragraph.] 



infinitive mm 

Voir II To. See. 



jc vois 
tu vois 
il voit 



je voyois 
tu voyois 
il voyoit 



jc vis 
In vis 
i! vit 



je vcimi 
tu vcrras 
il verra 



jc voio 
tn voiea 
il 



je verrois 

tu verrois 
il verroit 



je vissc 
tu 

il vit 



VOIS 

qu'U voie 



INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tmc 



I see 
thou 
he sees 



nous voyons 
vous voyess 
ils voicnt 



Past imperfect Time. 



I saw 

thou sawest 

he : 



nous voyions 
vous voyiez 
ils voyoient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I saw 

thou sawest 

he saw 



nous vimes 
vous vites 
| ils virent 



. Future Time. 



I shall see 
thou shalt see 
he shall see 



nous verroas 
vous verrca 
ils vorront 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
. Present Time. 



I may see 
thou mayest see 
he may see 



nous voyions 
vous voyiez 
ils voient 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should sec 
thou shouldst see 
he should see 



nous vernons 
vous vcrriez 
ils vcrroient 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might see 
thou mightest see 
he might sec 



nous visions 
vous vissiez 
ils vissent 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 



we sec 
you see 
they sco 



we saw 
you saw 
they saw 



we saw 
you saw 
they saw 



we shall sre 
you shall see 
they shall see. 



we may see 
vou may see 
they may see 



we should see 
you should sec 
"they should see 



we mi^ht see 
you mi^ht sec 
they might see 



see 

let him see 



>ient 1 lit 



us .sec 



voyons 
voyez 

qu' ila voient [ let them s^c 



Participles. 



YU 



Jj seeing 



«ccu. 
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240 ParaffH^.] INFINITIVE MODg. 

Vouloir || To be Willing. 



INDICATIVE MODE. 



jc vcux 
tu veux 
il veut 



je voulois 
tu voulois 

ll VOUlojt 



je voulus 

tu vrmlus 

il voulut 



jc voudrai 
tti voadras 
il voudro 



I am willing 
thou art willing 
he is willing 



Present Time, 

nous voulons 
vous vonlez 
ils veulent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I was willing 
thou wnst willing 
ho was willing 



nous voulions 
vous vouliez 
ils vouloiertt 



Past Perfect Time. 



I was willing 
thou wast willing 
he was williug 



nous voulumes 
vous vnnlutes 
ils voulurent 



Future Time. 



I whall be willing - 
thou shall be willing 
be shall be willing 



nous 

vous voudrcz 
ilsvootlront 



\vc are willing 
you are willing 
they are willing 



wc were willing 
you were willing 
they were willing 



I we were willing 
you were willing 
I they were williug 



I we shall he willing 
Jyou »hn'l be willing 
(they tha^l bo willing 



SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



je veuille 
tu veuiliea 
il venille 



je vondrois 
to voudrois 
il voudroit 



je vonlussc 
to voulusses 
il voulut 



Present Time. 



I may be willing 
thou mayest be willing 

he may be willing 



nous voulions 
vous vouliez 
ils veuillent 



Past Imperfect Time. 



I should be willing 
thou shouldst be willing 
he should be willing 



nous voodrions 
vons voudriez 
ils vondroieut 



■ 

we maybe willing 
you may be willing 
they may be willing 



we should l)e willing 
youfdiould he willing 
they should be willing 



Past Perfect Time. 



I might be willing 
thou mightefit he willing 
he might be willing j 



nous vouluftsionslwc might be willing 
vous voulnssiez jvon might he willing 
ils voulusscnt jthey might be willing 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

[Not used in this Time.] 
Participles. 



youlant 
voulu 



being willing 
been willing. 
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241. Before I quit these conjugations of regular verbs 
and of irregular verbs, I must give you some further advice 
relative to the learning of them and of every thing relating 
to the verbs. You must have seen, before now, that the 
verbs constitute the most important part of a language. To 
have a thorough knowledge of this part of speech is abso- 
lutely necessary to the acquirement of any thing approach- 
ing perfection in the language. 1, therefore, beseech you 
to bestow great pains on this part of your study. Write 
down the conjugations of all the regular verbs several times 
over. Make it a duty to conjugate a regular verb of each 
conjugation every day for some time. And, as to the 
thirty-nine Irregulars, you should conjugate them all, 
that is to say, write the conjugations over so often, that, at 
last, you are able to write the whole of the conjugations 
down, from the first to the last, without making a single 
blunder; for, until you can do this, you do not understand 
these important words sufficiently. 

242. In order to assist the memory the case of the 
Genders of Nouns, I have, in paragraph 183, described 
a little book that I made for the purpose. To effect a 
similar purpose with regard to the Verbs, I mdde a card, 
which I carried constantly in my pocket-book. One side 
of this card exhibited an abridgment of the ten conjuga- 
tions of regular verbs. So that, if I were absent from my 
books ; if I were walking or riding, and thinking about any 
particular verb, I could take out my card, and refresh my 
memory. The other side of the card exhibited a complete 
list of the irregulars, with an abridged conjugation of 
each. I shall, presently, give you a copy of this card ; 
and, from it, you may make one for yourself. On the 
Regular Side the Card leaves out the second persons of 
all the verbs ; but, having all the rest under yeur eye, you 
can make no mistake as to these parts of the verb. On the 
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Irregular Side of the Card you have, after the infiuitive, 
only the first person singular of the verbs, and the two 
Participles. The Card will contain no more ; but, these 
will be, in most cases, sufficient to call to your recollec- 
tion the manner of conjugating the verb. At any rate, 
this side of the Card will always be at hand to tell 
you, whether any verb, about which you may want in- 
formation, be a regular, or an irregular. This Card will 
be very convenient w hen you are translating from English 
into French. It will, in many cases, save you the trou- 
ble of searching the Dictionary, or of turning over the 
leaves of your Grammar. 

248. When you have done all that I have directed 
above, you will, before you enter on the next Letter, 
which will introduce you to the Syntax, try yourself a 
little as to your knowledge of the verhs ; and, this you 
will do in the following manner. Go back to paragraph 
170. There are little Exercises from A to Z. Write 
down the verbs that you find in the first ; that is, in A. You 
will find them to be : est, chante, a, apprend, parler, 
siffler and fait. Take these verbs, write them down upon 
a piece of paper, and, against each, write down the num- 
ber of the conjugation that it belongs to, the mode, the 
time, the person ; and, if it be an irregular, write down 

that, and any other particular belonging to it. 1 here 
give you an example* 

■' est: Irregular verb; indicative mode; present 
time ; third person singular. Part of the 
verb etre. 

chante; Regular verb; first conjugation; indicative 
mode ; present time ; third person singular. 
Part ot the verb chanter, 
n ; Irregular verb ; indicative mode ; present 
time; third person singular. Part of the 
' verb aw. 



1 
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apprend: Irregular verb; conjugated like prendre; 
i indicative mode ; present time ; third per- 

son singular. Part of the verb apprendre. 

parlcr : Regular verb ; first conjugation ; infinitive 
mode. 

siffler: Regular verb; first conjugation; infinitive 
mode. 

fait: Regular verb; sixth conjugation; indicative 
mode ; present time ; third person singular. 
Part of the verb faire. 

244. When you have written against the verbs, look for 
the verbs in the Dictionary, or in your List of Irregulars, 
or look at your Card; and you will then find whether your 
descriptions be correct. When you have thus gone through 
one of the little Exercises, go to another ; and you will get 
through the whole in the course of a day. These Exercises 
consist of sentences of very simple construction, and having 
a great part of their verbs in the present time ; so that* 
when you have gone through these Exercises, in the man- 
ner above pointed out, yon may take the verbs which you 
find in any two or three pages of your Exercises in the 
Syntax, where you will #nd verbs in all the Modes and 
all thfe Times. 

— 

246. Before I quit the conjugations, let hie once more 
observe, that, in writing certain parts of some of the verbs, 
great authorities differ. I observed before, that some 
write je i)inse, and others je vinsse : some write je cous, and 
others je eouds. There are several other verbs with regard 
to the writing of some parts of which there is some little 
difference in the practice of different writers. But, this is ft 
a matter of no consequence, provided you adhere to one 
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LETTER XV. 

- - 



SYNTAX GENERALLY CONSIDERED. 

My dear Richard, 

246. Jn paragraph 27, which you will now read again, 
I described to you what Syntax meaned. It is the art of 
constructing sentences : it is the business of making scn- 
tences according to the rules of grammar. All that you 
have hitherto learned is, how to construct, or make, or 
form words: how, to vary the spelling of articles and 
nouns and pronouns and adjectives to make them ex- 
press the different numbers and genders and cases, and 
how to vary the spelling of verbs to make them ex- 
press the different modes, times and persons, and also to 
make your spelling accord with the rules relating to the 
conjugations. These are the things which you have 
hitherto learned; and they relate to the making of words: 
to the spelling of words in a proper manner; and to the 
making of the proper changes in their form> according to> 
the change of circumstances. This is what you have 
learned ; and this is Etymology. ^*uo«*. 

247. Syntax is quite a different thing. It teaches the 
forming of sentences. In the forming of sentences you 
have to attend to what is called concord, and also to what 
is called government. Concord is only another word for 
agreement. The words of a sentence must agree with each 
other, according to the rules of grammar. They some- 
times govern each other $ that is to say, one word causes, 

L 
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or requires, another word to be in such or such a form. If 
I say le chapeau blanche, my words disagree, there is not 
concord, because I have the feminine adjective with the 
masculine noun. I ought to say le chapeau blanc 5 and 
then I have concord in my sentence. 

248. As to government, if I, for instance, say, il faut 
que fecris une lettre, my words do not govern each other 
according to the laws of grammar ; for, il faut requires 
the verb that comes after it to be in the subjunctive mode; 
and ccris is, as you will know by this time, the Indicative 
mode of ecrire. The Subjunctive is ecrive ; and, there- 
fore, I ought to say, ilfaut que f ecrive une lettre. But, 
say you, how am I to know what words govern other 
words, and in what manner words are to agree ? You 

'cannot know these things, until you be taught them; and 
Syntax is to teach you. 

249. Besides, however, the concord and government, 
there is the placing of the words. We, for instance, say, 
in English, a wise man ; but, the French say, un homme 
sage. We say, white paper : they say, papier blanc. 
Then, there is the placing of phrases, or parts of sen- 
tences ; and, in both languages, we must take care that we 
place all the parts properly ; for, if we do not, our meaning 
will not be clear to the reader. However, you will see 
enough of this, when you come to the Exercises, with 
which the rules of Syntax will be interspersed. 
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THE POINTS AND MARKS USED IN WRITING. 

My dear Richard, 

250. The forms of all these Points and Marks were 
given you in paragraph 24. Of the accents I need say 
nothing here. They belong to the Etymology, as they 
are component parts of words. But, the points and marks 
come under our present head ; because they are necessary 
in the forming of sentences. 

251. The Full-Point, which, in French is, le point, 
and which is thus formed (.) is used at the end of every 
complete sentence. The Colon, which the French call 
deux points, and which is TvYitten thus (:) is next to the 
Full-Point in requiring a complete sense in the words after 
which it is placed. The Semicolon, called, in French, 
un point et une virgule, and which is formed thus (;) is 
used to set off parts of sentences, when the Comma is 
thought not to be quite sufficient. The Comma, la virgule 
in French, is written thus (,), and is used to mark the 
shortest pauses in reading, and the smallest divisions in 
writing. 

252. This work of pointing is, in a great degree, a mat- 
ter of taste. Some persons put into one sentence what 
others mould into two or three sentences. It is a matter 
that cannot Ibe reduced to precise rules ; but, whether we 

* 2 
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write in French or in English, these points are necessary ; 
and we ought to be attentive in using them. 

2&3. The Mark of Interrohation (?) is put at the close 
of words which put a question. The mark of Admiration 
(!) is used to denote surprize. The Apostrophe, or 
mark of Elision, is a comma, placed above the line ( '). 
The Hyphen connects words (-). 

254. As to the marks for the purpose of reference, such 
as, * f J, and the like, they do not belong to grammar. 
People may make them of what form they please, and may 
call them what they please. But, the Points and Marks in 
the three foregoing paragraphs belong to grammar : they 
assist in the forming of, and in the giving of meaning to, 
sentences; and, for that reason it is, that they have been 
now, for the second time, pointed out to your attention. 



LETTER XVII. 



SYNTAX OF ARTICLES. 

My dear Richard, 

255. You will now turn back to Letter V., and read it, 
once more, carefully through. Then read paragraphs 
from 77 to 85 inclusive. These two parts of the Grammar 
will have taught vou a erreat deal as to the Article. In 
the next Letter also, which will treat of the Syntax of 
Nouns, there will, in treating of Nouns, be something 
about the use of the Article ; but, still, there is much be- 
longing more directly to the Article itself; and this 1 shall 
say here. The thing that you now want to know, is, how 
the manner of using the Articles in French differs from 
that of using them in English ; and this we are now going 
to see. 

256. There are, you know, the indefinite Article, 
the definite Article, and what I called the compound 
Article ; that is, the Article united with the preposition de 
or <). 

257. Our indefinite article is, a (which becomes an 
when followed by a vowel) : the French is, un, or une. In 
both languages this Article can be applied to nouns in the 
singular only. We apply it to hundred, thousand, and 
other words of multitude ; but, this is no deviation from 
the rule ; for, we consider the hundred, or other number, 
as one body, parcel, or mass. The French do not, how- 
ever, use this article before cent (hundred) and mille 
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(thousand) ; but say, cent pommes, and not, un cent 
pommes; though we must say a hundred apples. 

258. When we use this Article after such (tel or telle) 
and before a noun, the French give the phrase a complete 
turn ; thus : 

Have you ever heard talk of such a thing ? 
Avez-Yous jamais entendu parler d*une telle chose? 

That is to say, u of a such thing.'* We say, Mr. such an 
one: they say, Monsieur un tel: that is, Mr. a such. 
And mind ; though theirs sounds shockingly to us, ours 
does the same to them. We use our Article after so, in 
certain phrases ; thus : so good a man. The French say, 
in such a case, un si bon homme : that is to say, a so good 
man. 

* « * 

269. We, in speaking of nouns of weight, measure, or 
tale, mostly use a (or an) ; but the French, in such cases, 
use the definite Article ; as : 

I sell my corn at six shillings a bushel. 
Je vends mon ble a six schelins le boisseau. 

< 

We, in English, may, in general, use the definite article 
in these cases. We may say, six shillings the bushel ; 
five pence the score ; and so on : but, we do not use this 
mode of expression in general ; and, the French cannot 
do otherwise. We cannot very well do it before piece. 
We cannot, with any propriety, say, ducks at two shillings 
the piece. But, this is the mode that the French must 
make use of. They must say, deux schelins la piece. 

260. We, in speaking of portions of time, make use of 
the indefinite article, where the French make use of par 
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(by); as: ten shillings a day ; which, in French, is, dix 
schelins par jour. That is to say, literally, ten shillings 
by day, which is more evidently reasonable than our mode 
of expression. We say, working by the day. We 
also say, paid by the day. Why not say, then, ten 
shillings by day ; and not a day ? The meaning of our 
phrase is, so much for a day $ and the meaning of the 
French is, so much day by day. 

261 . We put a (or an), after the verb to be, before a 
noun, in the singular, expressing profession, rank, state, 
situation, country, or any distinctive mark ; as : he is a 
gardener; I am an Englishman. The French do not do 
this : they say, il est jardinier ; je suis Anglois. This 
observation applies, however, only to cases where the * 
business of the phrase is solely that of expressing the dis- 
tinctive mark. If it have other objects the rule does not 
hold ; as : 

He has a gardener. II a un jardinier. 
I see an Englishman. Je vois un Anglois. 

You see, the article is, in the former cases, left out, in the 
French, with very good reason ; for, the words gardener 
and Englishman, being used solely for the purpose of de- 
signating the profession and the country of the man, the 
article cannot be necessary ; but in the latter cases, there 
is something more. Here the main business is, to make it 
understood, that he has a gardener, and that I see an 
Englishman. 

262. We put a (or an) after what, in an exclamation; 
as : what a house! The French never do this : they say, 
quelle maison ! When there is another a in English and 
two nouns ; as : what a fool of a lawyer, the French simply 
put the preposition before the last noun ; as : quel sot 
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cTavocat. When we use an adjective in sentences of this 
sort, we still use the article ; but the French never. When 
our exclamation begins by what, followed by a, and goes 
on to use a verb before it has done, the difference in the 
two languages is great indeed ; as : 

What a good boy Richard is ! 
Le bon gar^on que Richard ! 
What a fine country Italy is ! 
Le beau pays que l'ltalie ! 

These two sentences, put into English literally, would 
stand thus : 

The good boy that Richard ! 
The fine country that Italy ! 

These seem, at first sight, to be two pieces of prime non- 
sense ; but they contain perfectly good sense ; and are 
much more obviously consonant with reason than the 
English sentences arc. They are purely exclamatory : 
they, therefore, need neither article nor verb. They are 
full as expressive in French as they are in English ; and 
they are, beyond all comparison, more elegant. 

263. It is hardly necessary for me to repeat to you, that 
the article must agree in gender with the noun to which it 
applies. Our article has no change to express gender; 
but this is a most important matter in French, and must be 
scrupulously attended to. There are, as you have seen, 
some nouns which are masculine in one sense, and feminine 
in another, though spelled, in both cases, in the same way. 
Jf, for instance, I say, un angc, 1 mean an angel; but, if 
1 say, tine angc, I mean a Jish of that name. If I say, 
un a&nt, I mean an. alder tree; but> if I say, une aline, I 
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mean an ell. Nothing can more forcibly show the neces- 
sity of strict attention to the gender of the articles. 

264. Being now about to dismiss this indefinite article, 
let me again remind you, that, in French, these two words, 
tin and une are indeterminate pronouns (see paragraph 99), 
and also adjectives of number, as well as articles. In 
short, they answer to our word one in all its capacities, ex- 
cept when our one answers to the French on, which is a 
word widely different from un or une. It is of great im- 
portance, that you bear in mind, that un and une answer to 
our one as well as to our a ; as : 

A man had one horse, one cow, and two oxen. 

Un horamc avoit un cheval, une vache, et deux boeufs. 

Thus you see, un and une answer to our one as well as to 
our a. 

265. Having now done with my rulea about the inde- 
finite article, I shall give you what is called an Exercise 
relating to that article : that is to say, I shall give you 
some phrases in English for you to translate into French. 
There must, of course, be, in these phrases, words of the 
other parts of speech ; and these you must translate also ; 
but, 1 shall make the phrases so simple, so easy, that you 
will have little to attend to besides your articles, which are, 
just at present, to be the object of your care. The first 
sentence is, " a hundred pounds, five shillings." You 
look into your Dictionary, and there you find, that hundred 
is cent, that pound is livre, that shilling is schelin, and that 
five is cinq. Your rule has just told you, that the English 
a is not, in this case, expressed in French. Your transla- 
tion will, therefore, be this : " cent livres, cinq schclins* 

*5 . - • 
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If the phrase had contained a little more : thus : " He had 

a hundred pounds , Jive shillings:' You know that Be is 
II, that had is avoit. Your translation, must, of course, be ; 
" // avoit cent livres, cinq schelins." You will now pro- 
ceed to the performance of the first Exercise. 

EXERCISE I. 

1. A hundred pounds, five shillings. 

2. Pens at six shillings a hundred. 

3. Ducks at ten pence a piece. 

4. Have you heard of such a thing 1 • 

5. If such an one come here. 

6. A thousand soldiers have marched. 

7. A hundred have returned. 

8. I have not seen so good a boy. 

9. A garden, having a wall on one side. 

10. It is rare to see so bad a man. 

11. A good poet, but not a Boileau. 

12. He is a doctor and his brother is an attorney. 

13. He is rich, a thing that he likes. 

14. Such a thing has seldom happened. 

15. What a garden ! 

16. What a noise! 

17. What a fine flower ! 

18. What a pretty girl Emma is I 

19. What a rich man her father is! 

* 

20. What charms money has ! 
2L What a horrible cry ! 

22. A fool of a boy. 

23. A man who has more than one fault. 

24. A table which has one broken leg. 

25. A Jew's beard. One Barbary horse. 

26. Give me a sentence, as an example. 

27. A hen with one chick. 
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28. A coach drawn by one horse. 

29. A veil and one sail. 
80. A box of books. 

^ 31. A book and a flower. 

32. One gardener and a footman. 

33. A hundred of them. 

34. An hour and a half. 

35. Half an hour. 

• * * 

This will be sufficient for the present. Phrases like these 

will frequently occur, as you proceed in the future exer- 
cises. But, in order that you may, when you have finished 
your Exercise, know whether your translation be correct ; 
or, in other words, whether you have well learned thus 
far : in order that you may know this, I Bhall, in Let- 
ter XXVJII., put the French of all these Exercises ; and 
as the French will have numbers to correspond with those 
of the English, you can, as soon as you have finished an 
Exercise, turn to my translation, when you will see whe- 
ther yours be correct. If you work under the eye of a 
master, he will tell you at once. But, pray, have the good 
sense to finish your Exercise before you look at my trans- 
lation ! By a contrary mode of proceeding, you may, pos- 
sibly, deceive your master for a while ; but, bearln mind ; 
it is you who must be the loser. As 1 am here giving you, 
for the first time, instructions relative to your Exercises, 
let me caution you against doing your Work in a hasty and 
slovenly manner. Make a book to write all your Exer- 
cises in : but, before you insert any translation in your 
book, you must make it upon a piece of paper ; and, even 
upon that piece of paper, you ought to write it in a clean, 
neat, and plain manner. Do not neglect to put any of the 
points, marks, or accents. When you come to see much 
of the writing of French people, you will find, that they, in 
general, disregard these matters in their Letters and other 
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manuscripts ; but, let that be no example for you : make 
your writing as correct, it' you can, as print itself. This 
will, in the long run, save you a great deal of that precious 
thing, time. 1 shall so make the Exercises, that they will, 
if you be diligent, lead you gently and easily over every 
difficulty. 



266. Let us now come to the definite article. We 
have, in English, only one, and it is always the. In 
paragraphs 77 to 85, you have seen how often the French 
article changes its form. We are now to see how the 
manner of using it differs from the manner of using ours. 
This article is often omitted in French in cases where it 
must not be omitted in English; and, still oftener is it 
omitted in English in cases where it is indispensably ne- 
cessary in French. 

267. In both languages it is a general rule that proper 
nouns of persons do not take the article before them. See 
paragraph 53 on the subject of proper nouns. But, the 
names of countries, provinces, islands, and some other 
parts, or divisions, of the earth, take the article in French. 
Also the names of metals, virtues, vices, arts, sciences^ 
grain, seed; and, many other things. These do not, as 
we well know, take the article in English ; or, at least, 
they seldom do. Proper nouns of cities, towns and viU 
lages follow, with a few exceptions, the rule relative to the* 
proper names of persons. Take a few examples : 



France is in Europe, 
Normandy is in France, 
Rouen is in NormanUy, 
The estates are in Jamaica, 
Patience is very useful, 
Intemperance destroys health, 
Wheat is dear, 
Iron isfceavy, 



La France est dans /'Europe. 
La Normandie est dans la France. 
Rouen est dans la Normandie. 
Les biens sont dans la Jamalquc^ 
La patience est bien utile, 
//'intemperance detruit la sante% 
Le froment est cher. ' 
Le fer est lourd. 
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There are some exceptions, as to the names of those 
countries which take their names from those of their capi- 
tal Cities;, as: Venice, Florence, and others. These, 
however, will come under your eye in the course of the 
Exercises ; and, therefore, need not be more particularly 
mentioned here. The French use the article with the 
proper names of a few celebrated Italian poets and painters. 
But this is not worthy of particular notice. 

268. But, you must observe well, that, when we speak 
of going to a country, of coming from it, or remaining in 
it ; or, when we speak of something belonging to a country ; 
in these cases, the article is not used in French any more 
than in English. For we say, " il vient de France,'* and 
not u de la France." We say, " il va en France ; il 
demeure en France," and not, en la France. We say, 
drap <f Angleterre ;" and not, de V Angleterre. However, 
there are many exceptions to this rule : there are a great 
many countries and islands, and some towns and cities, the 
names of which always keep the articles, under all cir- 
cumstances. Many of these will, however, come into the 
Exercises ; and, as to those which do not, they very seldom 
occur. They are of too little importance to occupy a large 
portion of our time here. The manner of using them is 
hardly reducible to rule. As to the names of mountains 
and rivers we generally put the article before their names 
in both languages, and much in the same manner. But, 
observe, if you use the word river, you must put the article 
before the proper name, if the name of the river be mas- 
culine, and only the preposition de, if it be feminine. 

269. When we use proper names in the plural number, 
we use the article with them ; as : the Tudors, the Bour- 
bons. The French do the same, whether speaking lite- 
rally or figuratively. 
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270. Things, of which there is but one of the kind, or 
one collection of the kind, in the creation ; as : sun, moon, 
earth, world, stars, take the article in both languages, 
except God, which takes it in neither language ; and ex- 
cept that heaven and hell, which do not take the article in 
English, take it in French. If the word God bo restricted 
in any way, we use the article in both languages ; as : the 
God of truth. And, thus, we may use the other article, 
for we may say, a God of truth. The two languages do 
not at all differ in this respect. These exceptions do, how- 
ever, when we come to the practice, amount to very little. 
After a few weeks of steady application, these little diffi- 
culties all disappear. 

271. We, in speaking, of persons in certain situations of 
life, give them the appellation belonging to the situation, 
and put their proper names after that appellation ; as : 
Doctor Black, Captain White. But, in French you must 
use the article, and say, le Docteur and le Capitaine. We 
do not put Mr. before any of these names of titles, offices, 
posts, occupations, and situations. The French do ; and, 
you must take special care not to omit it. You must say, 
Monsieur le Prince and Monsieur le commissaire de 
police. Mark this ; for, to say Mr. the Prince, in Eng- 
lish, would be shocking, and to say Mr. Prince, would 
be an insult. 

272. In speaking of a thing in general; that is to say, 
in merely naming the sort of thing, we do not use the 
article in English ; as, " bread is necessary to man." 
Again, " dogs guard sheep" But, in these, and all simi- 
lar cases, the article is used in French ; and, you must 
say, " le pain est n^cessaire h. rhomme;" and " les 
" chiens gardent les moutons." 
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273. When we use the singular number to express a 
whole kind; as: " the dog is a faithful animal then the 
article is applied by us as well as by the French ; but, if 
we use the noun in the plural, we say dogs, and the French 
les chiens. However, there is an exception to the former 
part of this rule ; for, if we employ the singular man, 
to express the whole kind, we do not use the article, and 
the French do use it Let the two great rival poets, Pope 
and Boileau, furnish us with examples. 

V 

The proper study of mankind is man, 

Le plus sot animal, a mon avis, t' est /' homme. 

274. In the French language, as in our own, the de- 
finite article is used in some cases, and omitted in others, 
from, it would seem, mere habit, or fashion. We say, for 
instance, he is in town; but,, we must say, he is in the 
country. And, why must we? They say, enville; but 
they say, dans la ville, and the same of the country. 
There are certain prepositions which require the article 
after them, and there are others after which you cannot 
correctly put the article. The examples afforded by the 
Exercises will, however, make all this familiar to you in 
a short time. 

EXERCISE II. 

1. America, Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

2. Prussia is a part of Germany. 

3. Venice, Valentia, Grenada. 

4. lie comes from Rochelle. 

5. He lives at Havre de Grace. 

6. He has set out for Cayenne. 

7. I live in England. 

8. You come from Portugal. 

9. They live in Martinico. 
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10. She is going to Italy. 

11. The Thames. 

12. The Rhine. 

13. The Severn, the Seine. 

14. Drunkenness is detestable. 

15. Murder deserves death. 

16. Laziness brings poverty. 

17. Loam at top, clay next, and then chalk. 

18. Barley is cheap this year. 

19. Horses eat grass and hay. 

20. The horse is an useful animal. . 

21. Birds fly, hawks fly. 

22. Hawks kill other birds. 

23. He comes from China. 

24. The wine of Burgundy. 

25. The cloth of England. 

26. The horses of Flanders. 

27. The cows of Normandy. 

20. Trees grow well in fine Summers. 

29. Summer is past. 

30. 1 see, that the trees grow well. 

31. Captain White has set off. 

32. Birds sing in Spring. 

33. How do you do, Captain ! 

34. Pears are ripe in Autumn. 

35. Dr. Johnson dreaded death. 

36. Queen Elizabeth and Pope Sixtus. 

37. Rooks eat corn. 

38. Boys kill rooks. 

39. The Boys kill the rooks. 

40. Philosophers disagree. 

41. He is in the country. 

42. She was in town. 

43. God, heaven, and hell. 

44. Gardens look gay in Spring. 
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45. Flowers fade in Summer. 

46. They die in Autumn. 

47. Love was the subject of the letter. 

48. Apples are very good fruit. 

49. The Apples are dear this season. 

50. Foxes kill fowls. 

51. Bread, meat, flour, butter. 

52. Earth, air, fire, water, all combine. 

53. The air is cold to-day. 

54. Winter is near. 

55. Rain fell abundantly. 

56. Oats are very dear. 

57. Cheese is very scarce. 

58. I like black better than blue. 

59. He likes hunting. 

60. Exercise is good for man. 

61. Drinking to excess kills him. 

62. Prudent men avoid quarrels. 

63. Birds sing while sluggards snore. 

64. Here, man! This way, woman ! 

65. Wood and water and fire. 

66. Light and darkness, heat and cold. 

67. Articles are a part of speech. 

68. He has arms. 

69. He has black hair. 

70. The Dutch carry on commerce. 

71. The Americans divide the Lakes with the English. 

72. They are going to Canada. 

73. Nova Scotia is a cold country. 

74. Indian corn grows well in France. 

75. Tobacco is a product of Virginia. 

76. Cotton comes from Georgia : 

77. From Florida and from the Brazils. 
70. The Peruvians have gold in abundance. 
79. The Mexicans have a great deal of silver, 
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275. The compound article (as I call it) is the last 
that we have to treat of. I call it compound, because it is 
made up of an article and a preposition. Before you go 
any further, read, once more, paragraph 79, and also 
paragraph 85. You see, then, that, the words du, de la, 
des, are, in fact, not simply articles ; but, a sort of com- 
pound words, answering, in many cases, to our some. In 
hardly any respect do the two languages differ so mate- 
rially from each other as they do in this respect. 

276. These little French words are sometimes partly 
articles, and, sometimes, they are really adjectives. When 
they are the former, we must render them in English by 
our article and preposition : when they are the latter we 
must render them by some word of qualification as to quan- 
tity. In this phrase, " parlez du cheval," the little word is 
article and preposition ; and, therefore, we render it by 
our article and preposition, thus ; " speak of the horse." 
But, in this phrase, u j* ai du foin," the same little word 
is an adjective ,* and, therefore, we render it by an ad- 
jective. Some is, in general, the word ; but, we may say, a 
quantity, & parcel; or, we may use any words denoting an 
uncertain, or unfixed, quantity ; or, if it were the plural, 
des, any words denoting an uncertain, or unfixed, number. 
The word some, and, in interrogations, the word any ; and 
all those other words, expressive of quantity, or number, 
must be adjectives, as you must clearly perceive when 
you reflect on the office of the adjective. In my Maitrk 
D'Anglois, I had this illustration of the matter : 



J' ai plusieurs amis ici, 
J'ai quelquex amis ici, 
J'ai des amis ici, 



I have many friends here. 
I have some friends here. 
I ha¥e some friends here. 



Now,plusieurs and quelques, thus used, are unquestionably 
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adjectives, purely adjectives. And, if they are adjectives, 
is not this des an adjective also ! 

277. What we have to do, then, is to consider, when it 
is an adjective that we have to render into French, and 
when it is an article along with a preposition. We have 
seen, that, in numerous cases, where we make use of no 
article at all, the French use the definite article ; and, we 
shall now see, that, when we use some, any, or any phrase 
limiting the noun as to quantity or number, and, yet, 
leaving the quantity or number unfixed, we must render 
such word, or phrase, into French by du, de la, or des. 
Our some, or any, is made use of to designate an unfixed 
part of an undefined whole; as: "give me some sugar** 
Here the largeness, or the smallness, of the part is not 
fixed on, and the whole mass of sugar, out of which the 
part is to come, is not at all defined, or pointed out. But, 
if you define the latter, you must use the definitive article ; 
as : give me some of the sugar which you have bought to- 
day. Bear in mind, that the French have no words, that, 
in this work of limiting nouns, answer to our some, or any. 
The business of these words is performed by dufde la, 
and des. 

9 

278. Bear in mind, that a noun must be used, first, in a 
general, or bouudless, sense, expressing the whole of a 
species; as, trees grow, hares run; or, second, in a 
Strictly confined sense, expressing particular individuals, 
or bodies, or masses; as, the trees which areinmy garden, 
the hares which I have killed ; or, third, in a sense which 
signifies limitation, but without at all fixing the limits. 
In the first case, the Article is used in French and not in 
English ; in the second case, it is used in both languages ; 
in the third case, it is not used in English, but it is used 
in French united with de, and, in this its use, it answers to 
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our some, or any ; though, in many cases, it is used, when 
we omit even the some, or the any ; as, in this phrase : 
" he sells books ;" in which case the French say, il vend 
des livres. 

■ 

279. However, if there be an adjective coming directly 
before the noun, the French do not use the article, but 
merely the preposition, as was said in paragraph 85. But, 
if the adjective come after the noun, the article is used, as : 
ils ont du pain ; ils ont de bon pain ; ils ont du pain blanc. 
We say, in these cases ; they have bread; they have good 
bread; they have white bread: or, we may, if the case 
demand it, say, some bread ; but, we use no article and no 
preposition. 

280. After certain words of quantity and number, as, 
beaucoup (much), assez (enough), pen (few), and many 
others, the article is not used, but merely the preposition ; 
which is also the case, when we have an adjective or par- 
ticiple passive following some word of number; as, quelque 
chose de bon ; cinq poules de grasses ; dix arpens de terre 
de laboures. However, bien, when used instead of beau- 
coup, must have the article before the next noun, though 
beaucoup has it not. 

281. Many other niceties, relative to the article, might 
be pointed out ; but, it would be worse than useless ; be- 
cause, practice, which there must be after all, will give you 
a knowledge of these niceties without further time bestowed 
on rules. In the Exercise, which I am about to give you 
here, you will find phrases containing examples relative to 
the indefinite and definite articles, as well as examples re- 
lating to what I have called the compound article. But 
you will find, as we advance, that the Exercises will em- 
brace more and more of the parts of speech, 
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EXERCISE III. 

1. He has hay to selL 

2. He has some hay in his cart 

3. Hay is abundant. 

4. Hay is dear this year. 

5. She wears silk. 

6. She wears fine silk. 

7. Silk is very light. 

8. Has he any horses ? 

9. Yes, he has some horses. 

10. He keeps dogs. 

11. Have they any birds ? 

12. Dogs bark. 

1 3. I hear a noise. 

14. I hear a great noise. 

15. There is danger. 

16. There are six white and two black. 

17. Five killed and one wounded. 

18. They have good meat. 

19. She has fine eyes. 

20. Sheep eat grass. 

21. I have some sheep. 

22. The sheep that I have sold. 

23. You had some cheese. 

24. She will have a good deal of bread. 

25. A quantity of earth. 

26. Give us more money. 

27. Nothing very rare. 

28. So many books. 

29. Very little wisdom. 

30. How many windows } 

31. How much land ? 

• 

32. Much sorrow. 

33. Much pleasure. 
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34. Much patience. 

35. Much pain. 

36. What wine do you wish ! 

37. Give me some red. 

38. Very honest people. 

39. Cabbages are plentiful at this time. 

40. Some onions and some parsley in the garden. 

41 . The apple-tree is a garland when in bloom. 

42. Cherry-trees are very handsome also. 

43. The pears are very thick on that tree. 

44. Pears are cheap this year. 

45. Raspberry-bushes are insignificant things ; 

46. But their fruit is excellent. 

47. What fine strawberries ! 

48. The spinage and the kidney beans. 

49. The market is full of vegetables. 

50. Wet weather is good for that ground. 

51. The hay is all spoiled. 

52. Hay will be dear next year. 

53. Kidney beans are very abundant. 

54. Lettuces are good in salads. 

55. Oil, vinegar, pepper, salt, and mustard, are very 
useful things. 

56. Olive-oil is much better than poppy-oil. 

57. The first is made in France and Italy. 

58. The last is made in Germany. 

59. The sand-hill is very high. - 

60. Stones do the land no harm. 

61. Horse-feed is cheap. 

62. A great quantity of land. 

63. Larks remain in the fields. 

64. Fish, flesh, fowl, grain, flour. 

65. We have some fish. 

66. Bees do not like wasps. 

67. Honey is very useful in a family. 
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My bear Richard, 

282. In paragraphs from 51 to 85 you bad the Ety- 
mology of Nouns. That taught you, that you had to at- 
tend to the gender, the number, and the case. The Task, 
which you had set you in Letter XIV., and in paragraphs 
from 174 to 180, taught you how to store your memory 
with regard to the gender of nouns, which, as you now 
well know, is the great thing of all as far as relates to this 
part of speech. 

283. As to the placing of nouns in sentences there is 
little difference between the French and the English. The 
peculiarities are only two or three in number. These I 
will point out ; and then, an Exercise, embracing a great 
variety of nouns, will be quite sufficient, especially after 
what has been said on the subject of the Article, which 
does, in fact, belong also to the Noun. 

284. We, in English, express possession by putting an 
s and an apostrophe to the end of the singular noun, and, 
if the noun be plural, an apostrophe only; as: John's 
book, the two brothers' book. In French this mode of ex- 
pression is wholly unknown. They say le livre de Jean, 
lelivre des deuxfrtres. We can say, the top of the house, 
or, the house's top ; but, ia French, it is always the top of 
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the house, le haut de la maison. There can be no mis- 
take here, for the French rule is invariable. 

285. There is a great proneness in our language to make 
compound words; as: gold-tvatch. The French have 
none of these words : they say, montre d'or, watch of gold. 
The same may be said of our compound words which ex- 
press the kind or occupation of the noun ; as water-rat, 
school-master, the kitchen-door. All these aTe rendered 
into French in the way just mentioned: rat oVeau, maitre 
d'tcole, la porte de la cuisine. 

286. These compound words of ours are sometimes 
translated into French by the help of (), and not of de ; as, 
drinking-glass t \eTre d boire. This seems reasonable ; be- 
cause it means, glass to drink with ; but, they also say, 
cruche a V eau, water-jug, and, poudre a canon, gun- 
powder. It is not easy to give a rule, without numerous 
exceptions, for the using of d and de in answer to our 
compounds ; but, this much may be said ; that, when the 
first part of our compound expresses an action, which is 
performed by the use of the thing expressed by the latter 
word of the compound, the French make use of d and not 
of de; as : writing -paper, papier d kcrire : dining-room, 
sallea manger. In other cases they make use of*. 

287. In translating the following Exercise pay particu*- 
lar attention to the genders, and to the forming of the 
plural numbers. Have your little book of the genders of 
nouns before you. The rules for forming the plural num- 
bers which you have in paragraph 68, you must look at 
again. Bear in mind, that the articles and adjectives 
must agree in gender and number with the nouns to which 
they apply*. Bear in mind, that there are many nouns 
which are feminine in one sense, and masculine in another. 
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Before you translate a phrase, consider well the meaning 
ofthe English noun ; and then think of the gender of the 
French noun by which you are going to translate the 
English noun* 

EXERCISE IV. 

■ 

1. The bouse is large. 

2. A hand and a foot. 

3. Two houses and three fields. 

4. Four sons, five daughters. 

5. Six children, seven friends. 

6. A horse, a cow, a pig. 

7. Eight horses, nine cows, ten pigs. 

8. Eleven walnuts. One walnut. 

9. One child, twelve children. 

10. An engagement. 

11. Thirteen engagements. 

12. Fourteen cabbages. 

1 3. A very fine cabbage. 

14. A black hat. 

15. A great deal of wealth. 

16. Fifteen hats. 

17. Sixteen owls. 

18. Seventeen nails. 

« 

19. A very great evil. 

20. Evils in great number. 

21. The eye of the horse. 

22. My eyes are weak. 

23. The water is clear. 

24. The waters of Bath. 

25. Eighteen baskets. 

26. Nineteen night-caps. 

27. Twenty garden-doors. 

28. Twenty one river-fisb. • 

29. The wolf's head. 
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30. The cat's claws. 

31. The king's palace. 

32. Thirty gold-candlesticks. 

33. Forty pewter-plates. 

34. Fifty silver-spoons. 

35. Sixty leather-shoes. 

36. Seventy wooden-huts. 

37. Eighty fire r shovels. 

38. Ninety lambs. 

39. One lamb and a sheep. 

40. A Jbundred oxen. 

41. A thousand birds. 

42. One bird and a fox. 

43. God is all-powerful. 

44. The Godsoftfie Greeks, 

45. A solitary place. 

46. Solitary places. 

47. He has a post. * 

48. In the post-office. 

49. A pound of bread. 

50. A book for you. 

51. The king's page. . 

52. A page of a book. . 

53. At his house. . 

54. From the street. 

55. To the field. 

56. To the parks. . 

57. After the coach. . 

58. Chapter the first 

59. Book the second. . 

60. A treatise on grammar. 

61. Walk in, ^ 

62. Ask the gentleman to cp»e in, 

63. I see some gentlemen. 

64. Sir, I have seen the geuUewon. 
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66. Walk in, gentlemen. 

66. Gentlemen, I have spoken to those gentlemen, 

67. As many fine gardens. 

68. Before the throne. 

69. Except the servant. 

70. Amongst the bushes. 

71. In the birds* nests. 

72. Since Tuesday last. 

73. Towards London. 

74. The Ladies go away. 

75. The Lords stay here. 

76. Get away, Mr. impudence. 

77. River-water to make beer with. 

78. Madam, I have seen the lady. 

79. Ladies, I am going away, 

80. Go to Mr. Whites'. 

81. William, John, and Richard's property. 

82. Whose pen is that ? 

83. The situation of this country. 

84. The governor's situation. 

85. Sheep's wool is good to make cloth. 

86. They talk of the lady's house. 

87. Mrs. White is dead. 

88. Joseph, Peter and some friends. 

89. A silver-spoon full of wine. 

90. A mug full of beer. 

91. This path is a hundred feet long. 

92. His mother's death. 

93. His son's marriage. 

94. His brother's good luck. 

95. He has dealt in copper. 

' 96. Coaches and horses cost money. 

97. The oak is a fine tree. 

98. Oak-boards are durable. 

99. Elm-trees in the hedges. 

m2 
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My dkah Richard, 

288. Now, read over very carefully the paragraphs 
from 87 to 100 inclusive. Do not think that this is not 
necessary. It is necessary, and, therefore, do it. You 
will not understand what I am now about to write hall' so 
well, unless you first read oyer again the part that I have 
just pointed out. 

289. Having read those paragraphs you will have again 
seen, that there are FIVE CLASSES of Pronouns; that 
is to say, the Personal; the Possessive; the Relative; 
the Demonstrative ; and the Indeterminate. In the pa- 
ragraphs just mentioned I treated of the etymology of 
these : 1 am how going to treat of their Syntax : that is, to 
give rules for using them in sentences ; and, as this is a 
very important part of speech, you ought here to be un- 
commonly attentive. 

290. First Class, or, PERSONAL PRONOUNS. — 
After all the repetitions in the Conjugations of the verbs, 
it would be waste of time to dwell upon definitions of the 
personal pronouns. You must know what they are as well 
as I do. But, that which you cannot yet know so well is, 
how they are used in sentences. Look, now, at para- 
graph 91. Read it< very carefully. I there tell you that 
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the Syntax will teach you something ; and, I am now 
about to make good my word. 

291. These cases are things of great importance with 
regard to pronouns, and especially with regard to French 
pronouns. The French personal pronouns are, in many 
instances, placed in the sentence very differently from 
ours ; and, in some instances, one word in French makes 
two words in English. Hence the matter demands a great 
deal of attention ; but, that attention will soon do the 
business. 

292. The verb must now be brought into great use in the 
Exercises ; because, without the verb, the use of the pro- 
noun cannot be explained. For instance, I have to tell 
you, that, in this phrase, / see you, though the second pro- 
noun comes after the verb in English, it must come be- 
fore the verb in French ; as : je vous vois. Thus, you see, 
we could not get on at all here without knowing a great 
deal about the verbs. 

293. The use of the personal pronouns in their nomU 
native cases is plain enough : je, tu, il, elle, nous, vous, 
ils, elles, answer to our /, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they* 
But, nous is both we and us ; and, then, there is the man* 
ner of placing nous, vous, lux, and others of them in the 
sentence, which is very different from our manner of 
placing them. 

294. Look at the tables in paragraph 91 . There you 
have all the personal pronouns, first in their singular and 
then in their plural number. You have them exhibited in 
their number, person, gender and case, and in both lan- 
guages. Let us now take them, then, one by one, and 
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compare the manner of using them in French with the 
manner of using them in English. 

295. The first person singular is I — JE. Our / is al- 
ways a capital letter ; but the French je is written like 
another word. Our / is sometimes separated from the 
verb, and placed after a conjunction, leaving another 
verb to be understood ; as; you are richer than L But 
the French je is never thus used : You must never say, 
vous. £tes plus riche que je. The place of the French pro- 
noun,^, is before the verb only ; and it is never,, as our / 
is, separated from the verb, nor placed after a conjunction, 
as in the above case. In interrogations the je may come 
after the verb ; but you will see enough of that by-and-by. 
In the possessive case our / becomes of me, and in the ob- 
jective, me. In the French, theje becomes de moi in the 
possesssive, and me, or moi, in the objective. We say, of 
me ; but the French must say de moi, and never de me, or 
^ me ; though, observe, their me, in other cases, answers to 
our me. This same moi is sometimes answered by our I. 
If there were only the je and the me in French to answer 
our I and me, we should do very well with them; but, there 
monies in this moi to puzzle us ; and it is to this, therefore, 
that we have to pay strict attention. I have just said, that 
the place of je is before the verb ; as : 

* » 

je frappe souvent, | I strike often. 

je bois du Vio, j I drink wine. 

• 

■ 

When our / is placed after the verb, or after a conjunction, 
leaving a verb to be understood, it is not answered by je, 
but by moi ; as : 

• • • 

It is I who act, 1 C'eatuioiqui agis. 

He knows it better than I, II le sait mieux que mot. 
He writes as well as 1, II £crit aussi bien que moi. 

She is wiser than I, Elle est plus sage que moi. 
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In these Instances we see moi answering to our L Let us 
new see it answering to our me; which it always does, 
when there is a preposition coming before the French pro- 
noun, or when the verb in French comes before the pro^- 
noun. 1 beg you to pay attention to this ; and to observe 
well the following examples : * * ; 



He comes to me, 
Give me some paper, 
They speak of me, 
It is for me, 



II vient h moi. 
Donnez-Twoi du papier, 
lis parleut dc moi. 
C* est pour 7noi 



And not, il vient a me, and so on. But when there is no 
preposition coming before the pronoun, and when the verb 
does not come before it, the English me is rendered in 
French by me ; as : 



He strikes me, 
You give me some paper, 
They speak to me, 
It is agreeable to me, 
James has stricken me, 



II me frappe. 

Vous me donnez du papier. 
II me parleut. 
II w'est agreable. 
Jacques ?n* a frappe. 



* • 



You see that we have no word in English that answers to 
this moi. We have, for the first person singular, only the 
/ and the vie, both of which, as we have just seen, are, 
sometimes, answered by moi : to know when this is, I have, 
I hope, now taught you. 

296. Before I proceed to the second person, let me tell 
you, that I shall reserve the rules for placing the personal 
pronouns, till I have, in the above way, gone through the 
three persons, plural, as well as singular. 

297. The second person singular is, THOU — TU. The 
pronouns of this person singular are, as you have seen in 
paragraph 93, very rarely used. We use, in both lan- 
guages, the plural pronoun instead of the singular : we 
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say yoM, and not thou ; and vous, and not tu. However, 
we must notice them in the same way as we should if they 
were in common use. Thou is answered by tu ; and thee, 
whichJs our other case of this pronoun, is sometimes an- 
swered by te and sometimes by toi. Look at the table in 
paragraph, 91. Observe, that what is said of moi, or, 
rather, of the occasions when it is used to answer to our / 
and me, applies to toi supplying the place of tu and te. 
Toi is used, as is the case with mot, when there is a pre- 
position or a verb before the pronoun ; or when there is a 
conjunction before our thou, leaving a verb to be understood. 
I will take, as nearly as possible, the same examples that 
1 took to explain the use of the pronouns of the first per- 
son singular. 

tu frappss souvent, j thou strikest often. 

tu bois du vin, | thou drinkest wine. 

Here, as was observed in the parallel case in the first 
person, there is no verb and no preposition coming before 
the French pronoun, and no conjunction before ours. 
Therefore the toi is not used. But, now, attend to the 
following examples. 

It is thou who actest, C est toi qui agis. 

He knows it better than thou, II le sait mieux que toi. 
He writes as well as thou, II <-crit aussi bien que toi. 

She is wiser than thou, Elle est plus sage que toi. 



He comes to the e, 
They speak of thee 
It is for thee. 



» 



II vient a toi. 
lis parlent de toi. 
C est pour toi. 
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He strikes thee, 
I give thee some paper, 
They speak to thee, 
It is agreeable to thee, 
James has stricken thee, 



II te frappe. 
Je te donne du 
lis te parlent. 
II V est agrlable. 
Jacques t' a frappe*. 



Thus, you see, as / and me are in certain occasions an- 
swered by moi ; so thou and thee are answered by toi. 



< 
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298. The fAird person singular, is HE— IL. Gender 
comes in here; but we will lay the two other genders 
aside for the present, and speak only of the masculine. * 
The French il answers to our he ; as : 

• 

// frappe souvent, f He strikes often. 

// boit du via, j He drioks wine. 

But, here comes the French lui, to answer, in this case, 
the purpose which moi and toi answer in the instances 
above given. Look at the table in paragraph 91. You 







• 





sometimes lui and sometimes le. The rule that I gave before 
applies here. When the French pronoun has a verb 
or a preposition before it, or when the English pro- 
noun has a conjunction before it with a verb under- 
stood to follow ; in these cases the lui is used in French 
instead of il and le. I shall now take the very same 
examples that I have just taken to explain my mean- 
ing with regard to the first and the second person singular ; 
and when you have well attended to them, and compared 
the manner of using lui with that of using moi and toi, you 
will, I think, clearly understand the whole of this matter* 



It is he who acts, 
She kuows it better than he, 
You write as well as he, 
She is wiser than he, 



C'est lui qui agit. 
Elle le sait mieux que lui. 
Vous Icrivez aussi bien que lui, 
Elle est plus sage que lui. 



We come to him, 
They speak of him, 
It is for him, 



Now, mind ; the three last examples all but one, in para- 
graph 295, and also in 297, sre here omitted ; because, in 
the third person you cannot use the le instead of the lui, 
if there be a preposition before the English pronoun, ex- 

M 5 
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Nous venous a lui, » 
lis parlent de lui, 

C'est pour lui. ^ 

Tbey strike him, I lis le frappent. 

James has stricken him, . | Jacques f a frapp£. 
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pressed or understood. Therefore you must translate 
those three examples as follows : 



I give him some paper, 
They speak to him, 
It is agreeable to him, 



Je lui donne du papier. 

lis lui parlent. 
II lui estagreable. 



* 

Compare these with the three last examples but one in 
paragraph 297, and ydu will see the difference in a mo- 
ment, ftut, now, before we quit the Singular Nitmber, 
we must speak of the Genders. The feminine gender is, 
SHE — ELLE. Then, our she becomes, in the other cases, 
Tier, while the French elle becomes, in the objective,, la, 
and sometimes lid, and sometimes elle besides. This 
appears to be very confused ; but, the confusion is worn 
away by attention. She is answered by elle, and her is 
answered by la, just in the same manner that he and him, 
in the triasculirte, are answered by il and Zc. 

Elte frappe souvent. 
Elle boit du vin. 
lis la frappent.. 



often , 

drinks wine, 
They strike her, 




But, observe (look at the table in paragraph 91), there is 
in the objective case elle as well as lui. This is the use of 
that elle : it is to be used when there is a preposition before 
the pronoun ; and when there is not, lui is to be used ; 
for example, speaking of a woman, we say : 

C est h elle que je parle, . It is to her that I speak. 

Et je lui parlerai encore, , | And I will speak to her still. 

The only difference is this, that, if it had been a masculine, 
1 must nave had, & lui in the first line. Now, as to the 
neuter gender, there is none in the French. They know 
nothing at all of it. Our it, therefore, as a personal pro^ 
lioun, has nothing to answer it in French * except masculine 
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and feminine pronouns. So that what we have to do is 
this : consider what is the gender of the French noun 
which answers to the English noun which our it represents ; 
as: put my knife in your pocket ; but, take care, for it is 
pointed and, as to your pocket, it is not very good. 
Here are two nouns and two its. The first noun is mas- 
culine, the second feminine. The French pronouns must, 
therefore, correspond with them ; as : mettez mon coutectu 
dans votre poche ; mais, prenez garde ; car il est pointu, 
et, quant a votre poche, elle n' est pas tres bonne. The lui, 
the d elle, and, in short, all the parts of the il or whAi 
they answer to our it, are used precisely in the same way 
as when they answer to our he or she. 

299. Plural Number. I now come to the plurals of the 
same pronouns that I have just been treating of in the sin- 
gular. Look at the table.in the latter part of paragraph 91. 
Examine that table well ; compare it with the table of sin- 
gulars in the same paragraph ; and then come on with me. 

300. The first person plural is, WE — NOUS. Our we 
becomes, in the other cases (see the table), us; but the 
French pronoun of this person and number never changes 
its form ; and nous answers to our us as well as to our we. 
A few of the examples, that we took for the singular number, 
will suffice. 



We drink wine, 

1% is we who act, 

He knows it better than we, 

She is wiser than we, 

He comes to us, 

Give us some paper, 

James strikes us, 



Nous buvoiw du vin. 
C est nous, qui afcissons. 
II le sait mieux que nous. 
Elle est plus sage que wh& 
II yient a nous. 
Donnez nous du papier. 
Jacques nous frappe. 



» 



This is very plain. Our we and our us are always ea- 
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pressed in French by nous, which takes the pronoun before 
it, or the verb, just in the same manner that moi does. 

301. The second person plural, is, YOU— VOUS. 
We have just seen that nous is both nominative and object- 
ive ; that, in short, it answers for all cases. The same 
is to be said of wows ; and, here, our pronoun is unchange- 
able too ; for you is the same in the objective that it is in 
the nominative; for I say, you strike me, and I strike 
you. A few examples will be sufficient Nearly the 
same that we took last. 



You drink wine, 

It is you who act, 

He knows it better tban you, 

She is wiser than you, 

He comes to you, 

James strikes you, 

They talk to you, 

You cut bread, 



Vous buvez du vin. 
C'est vous qui agissez. 
11 le sait mieux que vous. 
Ellc est plus sage que vous* 
II vient a vous. 
Jacques vous frappe. 
lis vous parlent. 
Vous coupez du pain. 



As in the case of nous, this pronoun vous takes the pre- 
position before it and also the verb, like moi or toi ; but, 
it does not, like the pronoun of the second person singular, 
change its form. It always remains vous. 

302. The third person plural is, THE Y— ILS. Here 
the gender comes in again ; but, in English, there is no 
change in the third person plural of the pronouns to denote 
gender. We always say, they , whether we speak of men, 
women or trees. But the French change the form of the 
pronoun, in this person, to express gender. Let us 
first take the masculine Us, which answers to our they ; as : 
its boivent ; they drink. Our they becomes, in the other 
cases, them, and this them is rendered in French by les, 
eux, or leur. Besides this, our they is sometimes rendered 
by eux. The thing to know, then, is, when our they is to 
be Us and when eux, and when our them is to be les, when, 
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leur and when eux. As to the first, our they is to be Us 
when, in French, there is no preposition and no verb before 
the pronoun, and when our they has no conjunction 
before it in the English with a verb understood to follow. 
It is the same as in the case of il and lui, and will be ex- 
plained by the same examples. 



They strike often, 
Tliey drink wine, 
It is they who act, 
She is w»6er than they, 



lis frappent souvent. 
list boivent du vio. 
C est eux qui agissent. 
Elle est plus sage qu* eux. 



Now, as to our them. It is to be les when it is the object 
of an action ; it is to be eux when a preposition is used 
before it ; it is to be leur when the verb, used with it, leaves 
a (to) to be understood ; as : 



James strikes t/tem, 

She talks of them, 

I give them some paper, 



Jacques les frappe. 

Kile parle d* eux. 

Je leur donne du papier. 



But, I must now mention what I, until now, omitted, to 
avoid confusion. By looking at the table last mentioned, 
you see, in the nominative case, Us or eux, to answer to 
our they, in the masculine. Now this eux, used thus, 
appears very strange. But, it may be used thus, and so 
may lui. They are, however, thus used only in set, and 
formal speeches and writings, and in very rare cases. The 
feminine differs from the masculine only in this ; that, in 
the nominative, our they is answered by elles instead of 
Us, and, in all the cases were eux is made use of in the 
masculine, elles is made use of in the feminine ; and here 
are the examples to show it. 



They strike often, 
They drink wine, 
It is they who act, 
He is wiser thau they, 



Elles frappe souvent. 
Elles boivent du vin. 
C* est elles qu* agissent. 
II est plus sage qu* elles* 
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James strikes them, 

She talks of them, 

I give them some paper, 



Jacques les frappe. 

Elle parle d'ellcs. 

Je leur donue du papier* 



After what has just been said, at the close of paragraph 
298, it would be useless to make any further remarks on 
out neuter gender. They and them, when they relate to 
neutral nouns, are to be dealt with in the same manner as 
directed for our it. 

303. There now remains, with regard to these personal 
pronouns, the instructions as to the manner of placing 
them in the sentence, which is very different from our man- 
ner ; but which is, with a little attention, very soon learned. 
The^'e, nous, tu, vous, il, elle, Us, clles, take the lead in 
the sentence, when they are the actors, in the same way 
that our /, we, thou, you, he, she, and they do ; as : je 
bois du vin, nous frappons a la porte ; I drink wine, we 
knock at the door. But we, in English, very frequently 
put other words between the pronoun and verb ; as : I very 
often drink wine, we every day knock at the door. This 
must not be in French. The nominitive case of the pro-* 
noun must not be separated from the verb. You must not 
say, je trte souvent bois du vin ; but must place the words 
thus: 

I very often driirfc wine* | Je bois du vin tres solvent 

We every day knock at the door, \ Nous frappons a la porte taus les jours. 

... ' * . . 

304. When there is a pronoun that is the object of the 
action, it comes before the verb, and not after it as in 
English. We say, James strikes me ; but, in French; 
you must say Jacques me frappe: that is to say, James 
me strikes. When the verb is in the imperative mode, 
indeed, the pronoun comes last ; as : frappez-/e. But, the 
cause of this is obvious. The general turn of the ^French 
language brings ^the pronoun, when it is the object, imme- 
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diately before the verb ; as : je le pense, il le dit, nous le 
jurons; I think it> he says it, we swear it; or, word for 
word : I it think, he it says, we it swear. 

305. These are the principal things to attend to in the 
personal pronouns. I shall now give you an Exercise on 
the subject. There are other things to notice by-and-by, 
connected with these pronduns, and especially the manner 
of placing them in negative and interrogative sentences : 
but, for the present, we have enough of them : and will 
proceed to our Exercise, which will contain an instance or 
two of nearly all the kinds of phrases that are necessary 
to our present purpose. The phrases are placed promis- 
cuously ; that is to say, not in the order of the rules which 
they are intended to illustrate. 

EXERCISE V. 

1. You and I are going to supper. 
'2. You and your sister and I shall have some money to- 
morrow. . 

3. She and I are very happy in this country. 

4. They strike me as well as him. 

5. They love me as well as her. 

6. May you become rich. 

7. Were you to abandon me for ever. 

8. Yes, answered he. No, said he. 

9. I see him and his father every day in thd week. 

10. He always gites them something to eat. 

11. They very frequently dine at our house. 

12. Do that, I pray you, for my sake. 

] 3. The horse is mine, and the cow is hers. 

14. Give me some of the wood that you have. 

15. He tells them all that I say to him. 

16. She had not any love for them . 

17. The fields belong to them. . .. 
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18. It is he that they always speak to. 

19. They look for them here to-day. 

20. Give her something to eat and drink. 

21. I will send you some flowers : they are very fine. 

22. They have sent us some fruit to-day. 

23. They rob and insult us. 

24. He writes and sends messengers to the Secretary. 

25. They are richer than I and than he also. 

26. Send a messenger to them. 

27. Sioze him, bind him, and put him in prison. 

28. We eat m^at, and drink water. 

29. They often come to us to get wine. 
80. I gave him gold for you. 

31. You saw them go to her. 

306. Second Class; POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
See them in their table in paragraph 94. In these there 
are no cases to attend to. There are only the Number, the 
Person and the Gender. Read paragraph 94 all through ; 
and you will need nothing here but a brief Exercise. 

i 

307. But, in paragraph 95 there is anoiher table of 
possessive pronouns. Those also are so fully spoken of 
in that paragraph, that little more than the Exercise is re- 
quired here. The main thing in both these is, to attend to 
the agreement in number and gender. This agreement 
must be perfect. Read with great care the two paragraphs 
just mentioned. > 

308. There is one remark to make, and this you must 
particularly attend to. We, in speaking of harm done to, 
or pain suffered in, our members, or bodies, make use of 
the possessive pronoun; as: My head aches, my finger 
smarts. The French, in these cases, use the article, thus : 
j'ai mal a la t£te ; j'ai mai au doigt. He hurts my arm y 
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il me fait mal an bras. The pronoun may sometime* be 
used but this that I have been describing here is the 
French idiom. 

309. Observe, that here, as in the case of the articles, 
"when the noun begins with a vowel or an h mute, the sin- 
gular masculine pronoun is put before it, be it of which 
gender it may ; as : mon ami, mon amie, though one be 
masculine and the other feminine. The same is to be ob- 
served with regard to ton and son. 

EXERCISE VI. 

1. My hand, my pen, my paper, my ink, and my books. 

2. Your pens are not so good as mine. 

3. Take the chairs from my room and put them in his. 

4. Take them from theirs and put them in mine. 

5. Take them from mine and carry them to hers. 

6. Their oxen are finer than yours. 

7. Put my oxen into their field. 

8. His shoes are better than hers. 

9. Our coats are blue, but theirs are red. 

10. Our field, their meadow, their sheep. 

1 1 . Your trees are well planted. 

12. The table is bad : its legs are weak. 

13. Its colour is ugly : its wood is rotten. 

14. That coach is yours : this is mine. 

15. Brother, I beg you to come to my house. 

16. Adieu, Captain. I am glad to see you, neighbour. 

17. These are your birds, and those are mine. 

18. Thy father and mother and brothers are dead. 

19. His brothers and sisters are all gone away. 

20. Their servants are coming here. 

21. Father, have you seen her cloak 1 

22. Come to me, sister, I want to speak to you^ 
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23. No, friend, 1 cannot aid you. 

24. Take your sheep and put them to mine. 

25. Take your hens from mine. 

26. His house, her house, our house, their house, your 

house. 

27. His hand, her arm, our fingers, their legs, niy feet. 

28. Her gown, her cap, her head, her neck, her teeth. 

29. Put your hay to mine: take yours from mine. 
• 30. He does not talk of your beauty, but of mine. 

31. They do not talk of hers, but of ours. 

32. That ship is theirs. 

310. Third Class; RELATIVE PRONOUNS. — 
Look at the table in paragraph 96. You see that there 
are but few of these; but they require attention. Our 
who is answered by qui, except when a question is asked, 
and then it may be by quel or quelle followed by the noun 
or by a pronoun ; as : quels sont ces hommes-la? Who 
are those men ? But, in all other cases, our who is an- 
swered by qui; as : P hdmme qui vient de softir : the iyan 
who is just gone out. 

311. But, as our that may be, in some cases, used 
instead of who ; as it may, indeed, in the instance just 
given ; so it is, in these cases translated by qui. But that 
can be rendered by qui only when in the nominative : or, 
rather, when it represents an antecedent which is the no- 
minative. If it be in the objective, it must be rendered 
by que. Take examples : 



1* homme qui vient de partif, 
le cheval qui mange I'herbe, 
le cheval que vous montez, 



the man who is just gone away, 
the horse that cats the grass, 
the horse tftat you ride. > * 



You must observe also, that, though we cannot with pro- 
priety up who as the relative to the names of things inafli- 
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mate or irrational, the French use qui with such names, 
if its antecedent be in the nominative. Que is abreviated 
before a vowel ; but qui never is. Remark this : le cheval 
qui a vu mon domestique : that is, the horse which has 
seen my servant ; but, le cheval qu % a vu mon domestique, 
means, the horse which my servant has seen. 

312. Our whose is answered by de qui, or, dont ; but, 
de qui is confined to rational animals, like our xvhose and 
whom. Dont is used for all sorts of objects, except when 
a question is asked ; and then it must be de qui, or duquel 9 
or de laquelle, according to the dumber and gender 
of the antecedent. 

313. Our whom is answered by que ; as: I'homme que 
vousvoyez; the man whom you see. But, if there be a 
preposition, our whom is rendered by qui; as : the man to 
whom 1 have sent : V homme d qui} 1 ai envoye*. 

314. Our which, when its antecedent is in the nominal 
live, is answered by qui, as our that is, as we have seen 
in paragraph 311 ; but, when the antecedent of our which 
is not in the nominative, and when which has no prepo- 
sition, it is rendered by que ; as : 

• 

leboeuf r/tti lauoore la term, | tbe ox which ploughs the land, 

le bumf que je vous ai vendu, | the ox which I have sold you. 

<» • • • • . » » 

Our which is sometimes answered by Icqucl ; and this 
pronoun takes the article with it, as you see in paragraph 
97. Indeed, here is the le in this word, which means the 
which, being used as relative to a singular masculine. 
If it were a feminine, it must have been laquelle. If a 
plural masculine, lesquels ; and so oh. Observe, that the 
French word oil, which means where, is frequently used, 
and very frequently too, to supply the place of dans lequel 
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(in which), dans laquelle, and io on j as : l'£tat au je suis: 
the state in which 1 am. 

i 

315. Our what is answered by quoi, que or quel. It is 
not used (as a relative) in speaking of persons, and is most 
frequently used with a preposition; as: de quoi, d quoi; 
which means of what, io what. But our what is also fre- 
quently answered by que ; as : que voulez-vous } What 
would you have ? Que dites-vous } What do you say ! 
Our what is answered by quel, when questions are asked 
with a noun ; as : what house is that ? Quelle maison est 
celle-la ! 

316. You must take care, in using relative pronouns, to 
keep their antecedents constantly in your eye. In my 
English Gkammar (paragraph 245), I have contended, 
that the relative pronouns never can be the nominatives ojf 
Verbs. I will quote the passage ; for it serves most 
admirably to illustrate what I am about to say with respect 
to the functions of the French relative pronouns: — " In 
".looking for the nominative of a sentence, take care that 
" the relative pronoun be not a stumbling-block; for rela- 
" tives have no changes to denote number or person $ and, 
" though they may sometimes appear to be, of themselves, 
" nominatives, they never can be such." " The men 
" who are here : the man who is here ; the cocks that 
" crow: the cock that crows." Now, if the relative be the 
" nominative, why do the verbs change, seeing that here is 
" no change in the relative ? No : the verb, in pursuit of 
" its nominative, runs through the relatives to come at their 
" antecedents, men, man, cocks, cock. Bishop Lowth 

" says, however, that, " the relative is the nominative when I 
" wo other nominative comes between it and the verb;* 9 
" and Mr. Murray has very faithfully copied this erro- 
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" neous observation. Who is in the house ? Who are in 
u the house ? Who strikes the iron ! Who was in the 
M street? Who were in the street ? Now, here is, in all 
" these instances, no other nominative between the relative 
" and the verb, and yet the verb is continually varying. 
u Why does it vary ? Because it disregards the relative, 
" and goes and finds the antecedent, and accomodates 
" its number to that antecedent." The antecedents are, 
" in these instances, understood ; What person is in 
M the house i What persons are in the house ? What 
<c person strikes the iron ? What persons strike the iron ? 
" What person was in the street % What persons were in 
< c the street ? The Bishop seems to have had a misgiving 
" in bis mind, when he gave this account of the nominative 
u functions of the relative ; for he adds, M the relative 
" is of the same number and person as the antecedent : 
" and the verb agrees with it accordingly." Oh, Oh ! 
" But the relative is always the same, and is of any and of 
" every number and person. How, then, can the verb, 
" when it makes its changes in number and person, be 
" said to agree with the relative 1 Disagree, indeed, with 
" the relative the verb cannot any more than it can with a 
. 11 preposition, for the relative has, like the preposition, no 
" changes to denote cases ; . but, the danger is, that, in 
cl certain instances, the relative may be taken for a nomi- 
u native, without your looking after the antecedent, which 
" is thereal nominative, and that, thus, not havingthe num- 
« ber and person of the antecedent clearly in your mind, 
" you may give to the verb a wrong number or person." Now, 
then, let us see how this matter is in French, Monsieur 
Restaut, in his rules respecting the relative pronoun, 
tells us, that the verbs and adjectives are to be sometimes 
in the plural, and sometimes in the singular, after qui 
(who), and that the adjective, or participle, is affected in 
Xhe same way. He has these two examples ; - 
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Ciceron fut un de ceux, qui furent sacrifiis a la vengeance des 
Triumvirs. 

Hegesisochus fut un de ceux, qui travailla le plus efficacement 
& la mine de sa patrie. 

What ! Here is the phrase,/^ un de ceux qui (was one of 
those who) in both cases ; and yet, in one case, the verb 
(furent) is in the plural ; and, in the other case, the verb 
{travailla) is in the singular. How, then, can the qui be 
the nominative of these verbs? It is clearly the nomina- 
tive in neither instance. Well ; but, what are the antece- 
dents ? Is the pronoun ceux the antecedent in the first 
case ? It must be so ; and, thus we should have it in 
English : 

Cicero was one of those, who were sacrificed to the vengeance 

of the Triumvirs. 

But, then, where is the antecedent in the second instance ! 
Monsieur Restaut says, that un is the antecedent here ! 
Why! For what 1 There is no reason at all. Monsieur 
Restaut says, that qui is sometimes in the plural and 
sometimes in the singular. Strange remark ! And that, too, 
from a very clever man. But, let us have another in- 
stance. Monsieur Restaut gives his scholar this sen- 
tence : " Ctesias est UN des premiers QUI AIT ex- 
ecute" cette entreprise." Now, mark his reasons, which I 
shall give in English. " The verb is here put in thesin- 
" gular, because its nominative, qui y is a relative pronoun 
" in the singular, and has for antecedent the word un. 
" When we say, 

6< CTESIAS est un des premiers qui AIT exdcute* cette entreprise, 

" we mean not only that nobody had executed it before 
" him, but, moreover, that he executed it before all others, 
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" and that he set them the example. But when, pn the 
" contrary, we say, 

" CTESIAS e?t un des premiers qui A1ENT ex£cut£ eette en- 
treprise, 

" we mean, that several persons executed the enterprise 

"at the outset, and that Ct£sias was one of them. 9 ' 

Very good, Monsieur Restaut. But, then, pray, why do 
you call the qui the nominative of the verb? You prove 
as clearly as day-light, that UN is the nominative in the 
first example, and that DES PREMIERS is the nomina- 
tive in the second; you make the verbs agree with these 
nominatives in number ; and yet you persist in calling the 
qui the nominative ! And, in order to give a show of rea- 
son for this, you say, that qui is in the singular in the first 
example, and in the plural in the second ; though it never 

changes its. form. Therefore, mind, ray dear son. the 

thing for us to attend to here, is this : that we are never to 
look upon qui as the' nominative of the verb. We must 
look for the antecedent ; and, according to that make 
the number and person of our verb. Les soldats qui mar- 
client, and, le soldat qui marche; but, if we were to look 
upon qui as the nominative, why should it be marchent in 
one case, and marche in the other I The principle ap- 
plies to both languages ; but, the truth of it is most clearly 
seen in the French, because in it the verb makes such 
conspicuous changes in its form to agree in number with 
its nominative case. 

EXERCISE VII. . ] 

1 . The people who lived in that street • 

2. The carpenter who made my table. 

3. The cow which feeds in ray meadow. 

4. The sheep that are on the hills. 

5. The man whose friendship I value. 

6. The horse that goes in their coach. 
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f. The wheat that you sold at the market. 

8. The wheat that grows in your field. 

9. Love those from whom you receive kindness. 

10. The merchant to whom he owes so much money. 

11. The company whom he has received to-night. 

12. The bird which has seen the bird-catcher. 

13. The bird which the bird-catcher has seen. 

14. The age in which we live. 

15. The gentleman to whom it belongs. 

16. The country which I like best. 

17. The weather which pleases me the most. 

18. The ink that I make use of. 

19. The people whom you spoke of yesterday. 

20. The man whom I most dislike. 

21. What do you want with us ! 

22: What do they say to you and your family S 

23. That is the business which they spoke of. 

24. It is you and your son that they are talking of. 

25. There are the ladies whom he was speaking of. 

26. The gentleman from whom I received so much kindness. 

27. Who are you speaking of? 

28. What man is that ? What boy is that 1 

29. Which of the two chairs do you like best I 

30. Which of the three looking-glasses do you like best ? 

31. The trouble from which he has escaped. 

32. My friend, who died yesterday, and whom 1 loved so 

well. 

33. What do you talk of! What is that 1 

34. What gentleman is that 1 

35. With what fleet did he come 1 

36. Who has told you that * 

37. One of those who came last night. 

38. One of the first who did it. 

39. The hawk that my brother has shof? 

40. Who can tell what may happen. 
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317. Fourth Class ; DEMONSTRATIVE PRO- 
NOUNS. Look now at paragraph 98. Attend to the 
whole of it, and particularly to the table. You see here 
a great variety of words to answer to our this, that, these 
and those. You see he and she in the table. That is 
because the French make use of these pronouns sometimes 
to supply the place of these two personal pronouns. Ia 
iact the celui is the lui (he or him) with the ce (this) pre- 
fixed to it ; and the celle is the elle (she or her) with the 
ce (dropping the e) prefixed to it. The same may be said 
of ceux, which is eux (they or them) with the ce (dropping 
the e) prefixed to it. So that, if we were to put these 
words into English literally, celui, would be this he ; 
celle would be, this she; ceux would be, this they 
masculine ; and celles would be, this they feminine. 
The ceci alid cela are this here ami this there. Celui-ci 
is this he here ; and celui-la is this he there. The same 
explanation holds good as to celle-ci, celle-lX, ceux-ci 
and ceux-lA, celles-ci and celles-lA. Ci and til are 
adverbs, meaning here and there. 

318. The original word is, as we have seen, ce (this), 
which is cet before a vowel, cette for the feminine, and 
ces for the plural of both genders. This is all that there 
is of the word itself: all the rest is personal pronoun and 
adverb. The ce is greatly used with the verb to be, etre, 
instead of the personal pronoun il; as: c'est bon de se 
lever de bonne heure : it is good to rise early. It is a 
softer expression than il est, and it is a great favourite in 
the French language. 

319. These pronouns are, or, rather this pronoun is, 
called Demonstrative because it is used to point out the* 
noun in a direct manner : almost to show it ; as : this 
house ; that field ; these oxen ; those fowls. When we 
use these words, we seem to be almort pointing with our 
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finger at the house, the field, the oxen, and the fowls. To 
demonstrate means to show in the clearest manner ; and, 
therefore, these are called Demonstrative Pronouns ; or, 
rather, this is called a demonstrative pronoun ; for, as I 
have shown, there is, in fact, only the pronoun ce, all the 
rest being the same word under different forms. Nor have 
we but one word of this kind namely ; this. The other 
three demonstratives are only so many changes in the form 
of this. The first change is that, the next is these, and the 
third, those. These changes are to express situation and 
number. The French, in addition to situation and number, 
express gender, which, in this case, we do not. We say, 
this boy, this girl, this hat, this pen ; but, they say, ce 
garcon, cette fille, ce chapeau, cette plume. In the plural 
they have ces for both genders ; but, this answers to our 
these and those only in part : only when there is a noun 
coming directly after it ; as : ces garcons, ces filles : and, 
fyen, there must generally be, ci, or ld> after the noun ; 
as : ces gar^ons-ci ; these boys : ces filles-lk ; those girls. 

320. Our those is frequently used indifferently with the 
personal pronoun they; but when this can be done in 
English, the French requires the demonstrative ; as : 

They who are wise, 1 « 

Those who are wise, J Ceux W l sont 

In the singular number, we cannot, in English, use the de- 
monstrative in this way. We cannot say, speaking of a 
man: 

* * * 

This who is very tall, 
Thut who is very rich. 

We must use the personal pronoun, thus : 
He who is very tall, 
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Then, in speaking of a woman, we must say : 

She who is very tall, 
She who is very rich. 

But, in French, the demonstrative is used in all these cases ; 
celui in the first four instances, and celle in the two last. 

* 

321. But, the main thing in regard to these demonstra- 
tives, the great difference in the two languages, and great 
object for you to attend to, is, the use of ce with the verb 
Hre; in which use it generally answers to our it; but 
sometimes to our he or she. The use of ce, in this way, is 
of endless occurrence. We say, 

It is a good thing. 
He is a good man. 
She is a very handsome girl. 

m 

In all these cases the French may make use of il, and 
elle ; but, they do not. They say ; c'est une bonne chose ; 
c'est un bon homme; and so on. The ce means this, but, 
no matter : the French language chooses to say, this is a 
good thing, and not, it is a good thing. But, mind, in cer- 
tain cases, you have no choice ; for, when we, in English, 
use it with the verb to be followed by a noun or a pronoun, 
thus, it is I who see the enemy ; when we, in English, have 
a phrase of this sort, we must, in French, employ ce, and 
not il. We cannot say, il est moi qui vois Tennemi. We 
must say, c'est moi. In all such phrases, it was I, it is 
you, it was we, it was the people, and the like, you must 
use ce for our it ; as : c'dtoit moi, c'est vous, and so on, al- 
ways with ce, and not with il. How the verb is to be ma- 
naged in these cases you will see, when you come to the 
impersonal verbs. At present we have to do with the pro- 
nouns ; and particularly with the use of ce for our it. Hav- 

n 2 
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ing now, I think, pretty well, explained the nature and 
offices of these pronouns, I shall give you an Exercise on 
them. 

EXERCISE VIII. 

1. There is a great deal of fruit in that country. 

2. This garden is very full of flowers. 

3. Which of these flowers do yonlike best ? 

4. Do you like this best, or that ? 

5. It is I who order you to do it. 

6. It is the master of the house who is coming. 

7. It is a very flue country. 

8. It is a great pity. 

9. This pen is better than that. 

10. These pens are as good as those. 
• 11. This corn is cheap, but it is not good. 

12. Your land is as good as that of your neighbour. 

13. Those who think that they gain by roguery deceive 

themselves. 

14. He who goes to bed late must get up late. 

15. She who thinks too much of her beauty. 

16. He who lives a sober life is more happy than he who* 

does not. 

17. He does not know how fine this country is who has* 

not seen it. 

18. That which you have sent I like well. 

19. He tells us what he knows of them. 

20. She tells her mother all that she hears. 

21. What vexes me most is, he will not see me. 

22. Those only speak ill of him who do not know him. 

23. They do not know what hunger is who have always* 

had an abundance; 

24. These are the oxen jbat i like best. 

25. Those that you have are but poor animals. 

26. That dog appears to be of the same kind as this. 

27. Yes ; but this is better than that. 
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28. This bird sings better than that which you have. 

29. These partridges are bigger than the English ones. 

30. These woodcocks fly swifter than those. 

31. Which of them are best to eat] 

32. Those that fly swiftly, or those that fly slowly ? 

322. Fifth Class; INDETERMINATE PRO- 
NOUNS. Now go back to paragraph 99. Read that 
paragraph, and also paragraph 100, very attentively ; and 
examine well the list of indeterminate pronouns in para- 
graph 99. First of all, after you have looked well at this 
list, observe this: that, though there are certain English 
'words placed opposite the French words, aud though, in 
some cases, the latter answer to the former, they, do not 
always do it It is not this table alone, therefore, that 
will teach you how to use these French words, and espe- 
cially the five last, which, though called indeterminate 
words, are really amongst the most important in the lan- 
guage. When the scholar sees of it, of him, of her, of 
them, and nothing but the French en placed opposite them; 
when he sees, that this one little word is to answer to all these 
different phrases, the difficulty seems insurmountable. At 
the end, however, of a few days' attentive study, the dif- 
ficulty disappears; and, before the end of an hour, you 
will, I trust, perceive it begin to disappear. 

* 323. All— tout, which, as you see, becomes tons, toute, 
and toutes. This word answers, in this sense, to our all. 
This all, you will bear in mind, is not a pronoun in all 
cases. It is not one in this very phrase u all cases." It 
is an adjective. It is a pronoun only when it stands for a 
noun ; and, it is quite clear to me, that it ought never to be 
called a pronoun, seeing that I know of no case, where a 
noun is not understood when all is used. 
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324. Both— l'un et l'autre. The French have no 
single word to answer to our both. They are obliged to 
say, the one and the other ; and this phrase changes, you 
see, according to number and gender. There can, how- 
ever, be no difficulty here; and the same may be . said of 
either, neither, and one another. The first is Vun ou Vautre 
(the one or the other) ; the next, ni Van ni Vautre (neither 
the one nor the other), and the last is, Vun Vautre (the one 
the other) ; which last phrase is, you will find, if you look 
well into it, just as consonant with reason as our one ano- 
ther. It is now, I hope, unnecessary for me to dwell on the 
changes to be made here on account of number and gender. 
These must, by this time, become as familiar to you as the 
use of your eyes or teeth. 

325. Somebody, or some one— quelqu'un. Every 
body, or every one— chacun. These apply to things 33 

, well as persons in French ; though where body is used 
they do not so apply in English. Chacun has gender, 
you see ; but no change to denote a difference in number. 
However, these things are so little embarassing, that a 
very few instances in the Exercises will be sufficient to 
make them clear to you. 

326. Nobody — aucun. None— nul, nulle. In the 
French all these three pronouns apply to things as well 
as to persons. They admit of no changes except those 
you see in the table. # . , 

327. Any body — quiconque is of both genders, and 
never used but in the singular number. Whoever is also 
translated by quiconque, and whatever by quelconque. 

• 

328. Nobody — personne. This is a word much in 
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use. It it written like the feminine noun personne (periOn)i 
but it is a negative pronoun, meaning nobody, or no onex 
and it is wholly unchangeable in its form. Plusieurs 
(many) and Ribn (nothing), the first being always plural 
and the last always singular, merit no particular remark. 
They experience no changes in their form, and have, in 
all cases, the same meaning. 

329. Very different is it with the remaining five pro- 
nouns, which, as before observed, are amongst the most 
important words in the French language. I shall devote 
one paragraph to each of them, and, in order to obviate 
confusion and to make reference easy, no more than one 
paragraph. 

330. Le. This is, you know, the definite article, the ; 
it is also the personal pronoun, him ; it is the personal pro* 
noun it ; as ; 



Le pommier porte bien, 
Je le taille tous les ans, 



The apple tree bears well. 
I prune it every year. 



C'est mon domestique : je le soutiens* He is my servaut: I support Aim, 

Thus then, we have this same le acting in three capaci- 
ties. But, we are now to view it in its fourth capacity, in 
which we shall, agreeably to the table in paragraph 99, 
find it sometimes answering to so, or suck, sometimes to it, 
and sometimes supplying the place of great part of a seui 
tence. Let us take an instance of each. 

Vous £tes industrieuxj et il ne /'est pas. 

Je crois qu' il va venir ; au mo ins je le desire. 

Etes vous le proprxHaire de cette maison? Oui, je le suis. 

In the first of these instances, we should put so ; in the 
second it ; in the third nothing, or, we should nearly re- 
peat all the words of the question, and say ; yes, I am the 
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proprietor of it. So that this little word performs a great 
<ieaL It makes the sense precise and clear without repe- 
tition and a great mass of words. Perhaps, however, if we 
look well into the matter, we might, without any very great 
violence done to our language, translate this le by our it. 
let us take the three examples just given : 

You are industrious, and he is not it. 

I believe that he is coming ; at least I wish it. 

Are you the proprietor of that house ? Yes, I am it. 

We have now done with this Le, till we come to the inter- 
rogative* and negatives, where we shall find it a great 
actor. 

331. En. This word, the table says, answers to our of 
it, bf him, of her, of them. But it answers, perhaps, to a 
great deal more than all these. It is a word of most ex- 
tensive use. It is always in the objective case, and it 
never changes its form. Its use is to save repetition. 
This is, indeed, the office of all pronouns ; but en applies 
in so many ways that it would fill a volume to describe 
minutely all its functions. You must bear in mind, that 
en is, sometimes, a preposition ; and that, then, it means in. 
However, that is wholly a different word, though contain- 
ing the same letters. En, pronoun, may have relation to, 
or may stand for, a noun of either gender, or either number. 
It is always preceded by some noun, expressed or under- 
stood; and it is made use of to save the repeating of that 
noun, or the employing of many words, which are rendered 
unnecessary by employing it A few examples will give 
you an idea of its use : 

« 

1. Savez-vous oh il y a des choux ? Oui ; il y en a dans mon jardin. 

2. Avez-vous parld dc la fille ? Oui ; j' en ai parle. 

3. Voulez-vous des noix? Oui ; j' en vcux. 

4. Gardez vous des chiens ? «T en garde plusicurs. , 
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5. Combien dc moutons avcz-vous? J* en ai trois cents; • 
6. 11 a vendu du sucre ; mais il en a encore. 

7. lis avoicnt des fleurs, et ils en ont encore de tres belles. 

8. Voici de belles peches : en voulcz vous ? 

9. Jean est ici ; en parlez-vous ? 

Now let us make, as nearly as possible a word-for-word 
translation of these sentences. 

1 . Know you where there are cabbages ? Yes ; there are of them in 

my garden. 

2. Have you spoken of the girl ? Yes ; I of her have spoken. 

3. Wish you to have some walnuts ? Yes ; I of them wish to have. 

4. Keep you dogs ? I of them keep several. 

5. How many sheep have you ? 1 of them have three hundred. 
C. He has sold some sugar ? but he of it has yet. 

7. They had Mowers, and they of them have yet very fine. 

8. See, here arc fine peaches : of them do you wish to have. 

9. John is here : of him are you talking ? 

• 

You see, then, u hat an important word this is: and yet, 
till you come to interrogatives and negatives, you see but 
a part of its importance. Besides its applicability to all 
persons and things, it applies to place, and stands for, from 
this, from that, or, from this place, or that place ; as : 



II en vient, 
Jem' en vais, 
Allez-vous en, 



He comes, or is comc,from that place. 

I am going away. 

Go hence ; or, go away. 



In all these cases the en is a pronoun, though translated 
by a noun or an adverb. If the translation were strictly 
literal, it would stand thus: He from it comes ; I from it 
go ; Go you from it ; or, at least from that, and from this. 
Always look well into these literal meanings ; for, by 
doing that, you get at the reasonfor the thing being thus, 
or thus ; and, mind, it is not really learning to do a thing, 
.unless you get at the reason for doing it. 
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332. Y. This is a word of the same character, and of 
nearly as much importance as the last. In the table 
(which look at very often) y is exhibited as answering to 
our to it, to him, to her, to them, in the same sort of way, 
that en answers to the same pronouns with of or from 
before them. But, y, like en, does more than the table 
promises; for, it answers to at it t in it, at, or, in, that 
place ; and, in short to many other phrases. Y, like en, is 
confined to neither gender and to neither number. It is 
made to relate to persons as well as things ; and, like en, 
it never changes its form. ■ In short it performs the same 
functions as en, or, very nearly the same, only the nouns 
or pronouns which it represents have to, at, in or by, be- 
fore them, instead of of or from. Let us, as before, take a 
few instances. 

* • . 

1. II apprendra le Francois, parce qu* il s'y applique. 

2. Avez-vous mis le miroir dans J a salle ? II y est. 

3. Ont-ils songe a mon affaire ? Oui ; ils y ont songe. 

4. Pensez-vous a ce pauvre bom me ? Oui ; j* y pense. 

5. II m' out fait des promesses ; raais je nc m* y fie pas. 

6. Ils ont fait lc travail ; mais ils u' y gagneront rien. 

7. Allez a la campagne. J ' y vais . 

These may suffice. Let us, as we did before, translate 
them as literally as possible. 

1. He will learn French, because that he himself to it applies. 

2. Have you put the looking-glass in the parlour ? It in it is. 

3. Have they thought of my busiuess ? Yes ; they to it have thought. 

4. Do you think to this poor man ? Yes ; I to him think. 

5. They to me have made promises ; but I tw them confide not. 

6. They have done the work ; but they by it will gaiu nothing. 

7. Go to the country. I am thither going. 

Observe : the French say think to, and not think of a 
thing. Now, look at the power of this letter y. Here /we 
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have to it, **> *° to them, by it, and thithir) 
all expressed in French by this word y. And, observe, *u* 
en is, besides its capacities as pronoun, a preposition, an- 
swering to our in ; so y is, besides its capacities as pro- 
noun, an adverb, answering to our there. 

333. On. I have, in the table, represented this word as 
answering to ottr one, they, we, and people. We shall find, 
however, that this is not all. But, first, pray mind, that 
this has nothing to do with' our number one. We some-* 
times say, in English, " one thinks, one eats, one sleeps,'* 
and the like. But, this is not, in fact, English, it is a? 
mere imitation of the French on, which has no more to do 
with number one, than it has to do with nine. The French 
on is best answered by our they, or people ; as : 

X say, that we shall have war. 
people S 

On dit, que nous aurons la guerre. 

Sometimes we use we ; and sometimes the impersonal; as 
it is said, that we shall have war. Indeed we cannot be 
used in all cases : it cannot in the instance just given. It 
can never answer to the French on, except in a very large 
and unconfined sense, meaning all mankind, or, at least, a 
whole people. The on applies to persons only ; but, it 
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it is so convenient a word, that the French often make use of 
it instead of je. But, their great and regular use of it is, 
where we use the impersonal, or the participle with the 
verb to be ; as : 

Oncroitqu'ilviendrs, 1 ^^Te^Md^™™™' 
On lui a dit de vemr, 1 He htu been torn, w towc 

We do not say, one believes thtf he wiU cornel one has 
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told him to come . This is not in the character of our lan- 
guage. Indeed it is shocking nonsense ; because, as I said 
before, on is no more translated by one than it is by nine. 
When we, in English, speak in very general terras, we 
may, and we do, now and then, make use of one as an in- 
determinate pronoun ; but, mind, it can be merely/or once 
and away ; for, if we attempt to keep it up, we find that 
we are gabbling a sort of broken English. The on is, yon 
will observe, always in the nominative case. It is never 
the object in the sentence. When on is preceded by a 
word which ends with a vowel, it is written Von for the sake 
of better 60und ; as : apres cela Von dine : after that they 
dine. But, if on be repeated in the sentence, it must be 
written all the way through in the same way that it is at the 
beginning. 1 will not here insert any more examples- 
Several, relating to on, will be found in the next Exercise, 
which will, of course, relate to the whole of the Indetermi- 
nate Pronouns; of which there remains one to be at* 
tended to. 

334. Se, which sometimes becomes soi. The se is self 
or selves; and soi is the same word, in fact, but has generally 
a preposition before it. It has no other changes, and ap-w 
plies to the third persons of both numbers and both genders.. 
But, before you go any further, turn back to paragraph, 
129, where you will find my first mention of this pronoun. 
se. You will see the principal use to which it is applied. 
Indeed the paragraphs from 129 to 134 inclusive contain 
all that is necessary to be said on the subject of se. I 
was, as you will see, obliged to treat of it fully there ; be- 
cause, without making the use of it clearly understood, l f 
could not make myself comprehensible with regard to the 
reflected verbs, of which I was compelled to treat in that 
place. You will, therefore, now read that part over again, 
with great attention. You will see the part that se acts in 
the conjugation of a verb. To this if we add a few in- 
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stances of the manner of using soi; we may come to our 
promised Exercise on Indeterminate Pronouns. Soi when 
used in a general sense answers to our themselves, our- 
selves, or oneself; as : people, or they , like themselves : in 
French: on s' aime soi-meme. Again, people like them- 
selves only : on n* aime que soi. The French word, soi- 
disant, is almost become English. It is, literally, self-say- 
ing, and, properly translated, it is, self-calling, or self- 
styling. I am now going to insert the Exercise relating to 
all these indeterminate pronouns. Consider well before 
you translate ; and look back continually at your table 
and your rules. 

] EXERCISE IX. 

1. Every body ought to be rewarded for his labour. 

2. All men must have food and raiment. 

3. Every one goes whither he likes. 

4. The judges were seated, every one in his place. 

5. Each of them gave his opinion on the subject. 

6. Give some food to each of the two ; but none to the third. 

7. Every body knows that, and many say it. 

8. Some say that he is going to quit his house. 

9. Several have assured me, that he is coming. 

10. Some people like that way of travelling. 

11. Some are better than others. 

12. We must not take the goods of others. 

1 3. Other people do not do that. 

14. He spends other people's money. 

15. They sent fruit and flowers to one another. 

16. All is sold, and carried away from the house. 

17. The sheep are all dead. What ! all ? 

18. Whoever goes in that road will tumble. 

19. Every thing whatever that is found there. 

20. He will talk with any body that will talk with him. 

21. Whoever neglects his business will be ruined. 
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22. I will maintain that against any body. 

23. Give us the whole ; every thing whatever. 

24. He succeeds in whatever he undertakes. 

25. Whatever he may say, he will not escape it. 

26. Whatever may be the price, you must give it. 

27. Who is the man that has stolen your money * 

28. I do not know, but, whoever he may be, he ought to 

be punished. 

29. The man is caught. We do not know what he is ; 

but, whatever he may be, he shall be punished. 

30. Some plums in a little straw-basket. 

31. There were two apples, a few cherries, and some 

apricots. 

32. Some say that she will be very rich ; others say that 

she will not. 

33. However rich she may be; whatever riches she may 

have. 

34. Whatever fine houses and gardens they may have. 

35. They do not like one another, I assure you. 

36. One or the other will come to-morrow ; but neither 

will come to-day. 

37. He has done nothing for me, and he will do nothing 

for you. 

38. Nothing succeeds that they undertake. 

39. Nobody believes that. I have told it to nobody, 

40. Did anybody ever see the like before ? 

41. Not one of his people came last night. 

42. Not one of the soldiers escaped from the enemy, 

43. Have you any pears ? Not one upon my word, 

44. Nobody is come with the fruit and the wine. 

45. We do not like that others should meddle in our fa- 

mily-affairs. 

46. We eat when we are hungry and drink when we are 

thirsty. 
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47. We plant trees for our grandchildren ; and we act 

wisely and justly in doing this. 

48. They are going to sow wheat in that field ; but they 
' have not prepared the land well. 

49. People say that you are going to be married. 

50. I wish people would talk of their own affairs, and 

not oi' mine. 

51. It is said that there is a great crop of wheat. 

52. He has been advised to leave the country. 

53. We lead a pleasant life ; we rise early, we walk out, 

then we breakfast, and then we walk agairr; or, 
perhaps, we ride. 

54. You may translate such phrases as this, and the last, 

in either of the two ways ; lhat is to say, with the 
on, or with the nous or the vous. 

55. Do you know that there are soldiers in the town ? 

Yes : for I have seen many of them. 

56. What noise is that ? What is the cause of it 1 

57. Where are the ladies ! I do not know any thing of 

r 

them. 

58. What have they done with my sword I I know no- 

thing about it. 

59. Are there many vessels in the port? Yes : there are 

more than a hundred. 

60. If she come from the country to-day, she will return 

to it tb-morrow. 

61. They are praised very much; but not more than 

they ought to be. 

62. They are very poor, but many of their neighbours 

are not. 

68. Is that your house ? Yes, it is. 

64. There is my glass : put some wine in it. 

65. He has bought the estate : he has been aiming at it a 

long time. 
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66. She is come home. She will leave it again to- 

morrow. 

67. I am going off to see my plantation. 

68. They care for nobody but themselves. 

69. Pride becomes nobody. Covet not the goods of 

others. 

70. Nothing is good enough for him. 

71. They will go thither to her. 

72. We talked of it there. 

73. Give them some of it. 

74. Send some of it to them. 

75. He is going back to his country. 

76. They have come away quickly. 

77. He says and stands to it. 

78. He has a great spite against you. 

335. Thus I close the Letter on the Syntax of Pro- 
nouns ; and now, before I go to the Syntax of the remain- 
ing parts of Speech, I shall give you a Letter on the Ne- 
gatives and Interrogatives, and another on the Imper- 
sonals. But, let me pray you to take great pains about 
the pronouns before you quit them. They are very im- 
portant words; they occur in almost every sentence. 
They are little words of great meaning ; and if great at- 
tention be not paid to their meaning it is useless to read 
them, and even to write them. You now begin to knoiv 
how to tvrite a little French. That is a great thing. If 
hard pushed, you could write a note to a Frenchman to 
ask him to lend you a pony. That is something gained, 
at any rate. You have only to persevere, and. you will 
be able to write a letter, in French, to a French lady, 
most humbly beseeching her to honour you with her hand 
at a ball. 
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LETTER XX. 



SYNTAX OF NEGATIVES AND INTERROGATIVES. 

My dear Richard, 

336. Words of all the parts of speech come into nega- 
tive and interrogative phrases. The words, which are 
called negatives, belong principally to that part of speech 
which are called adverbs. But, it is the placing of the 
words which is chiefly to be attended to in negative and 
interrogative sentences. 

337. Our principal negatives are no and not, the former 
mostly applying to nouns and pronouns, and the latter to 
verbs ; as : I have no apples, you do not walk. The French 
generally use two of these words where we use but one. We 
say, I possess no land : they say, je ne possede pas de 
ierre. That is, I possess not of land. But, indeed, you 
cannot translate here word for word. Ne and tas amount, 
in this case, to no ; and they must be made use of to 
answer to it. Let us take our verb tuer and conjugate it 
with the negatives ; or, at least (for that will be enough) 
let us conjugate it as far as relates to the first person of 
each mode and time. We will put the infinitive also ; for, 
in that case, both the French negatives come before the 
verb. 



Not to kill, 
I do not kill, 
I did not kill, 
J shall not kill, 



Nc pas tuer. 
Je ne tue pas. 
Je nc tuois pas. 
Je ne tuerai pas. 
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I may not kill, 
I should not kill, 
I might not kill, 
Not killing, 
Not killed, 



Je ne tue pas. 
Je ne tuerois pas. 
Je ne tuasse pas. 
Ne tuant pas. 
Ne pas tue\ 



In the compound times of the verb, the negative comes be- 
fore and alter the auxiliary ; as : 



Not to have killed, 
I have not killed, 
I had not killed, 
I shall not have killed, 
I may not have killed, 
I should not have killed, 
I might not have killed, 
Not having killed, 
Not been killed, 



Ne pas avoir tue\ 
Je n'ai pas tue\ 
Je n'avois pas tu£. 
Je n' aurai pas tu6. 
Je n' aie pas tue\ 
Je n'aurois pas tug. 
Je n' eusse pas tue\ 
N' ayant pas tue\ 
N'6tant pas tue\ 



338. that is the way that we use the negatives with the 
verb ; and here, as you see, ne and pas together answer to 
our not. When we, in English, have a noun to use the 
negative with, and not a verb, we make use of no for our 
negative; as: I have no wine. The French, however, 
adhere to their ne and pas ; as : je n'ai pas de vin. Some^ 
times, however, point is used instead of pas. There is 
only this difference in them, that point always requires dc 
before the noun that follows ; and pas does not always re T 
quire it. Point means, more decidedly, wo, not, or, none 
at all But we may say indifferently ; Je n'ai pas d' ar- 
gent; je ne possede pas de terre ; or, je n'ai point d* ar- 
gent; je ne possede point de terre. There are a few 
words that require pas exclusively ; but these are of such 
common use as to prevent all chance of error. 

339. The French use Non to answer to our no, when 
we put no other words ; as : will you go with me 1 no. 
Voulez-vous allez avec moi 1 non. This non sometimes 
becomes non pas, when the speaker wishes to give a very 

_ decided negative. In cases where we should say: no, 
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indeed ! The French would, perhaps, say, non pas. But, 
the non being sufficient, it may be best to use it only. 
When we say not that, the French do very often make use 
of non pas; as : I eat brown bread, not that I like it better 
than white: je mange le pain bis, non pas que je Taime 
mieux que le blanc. 

340. When there is a negative word, such as pas-un, 
personne, aucun; nul, rien, nullement, gutres, jamais, 
and some tew others, the pas, or point, is not used at all; 
butneis; as: 

* 

Kile n' a personne poor la consoler, I She has nobody to console her. 
Je n'ai jamais ete dausce pays-la, j I have never been in that coutitry. 
Vousneluidi tea rien, 1 You say nothing to him. 

There are some others which are negatives in themselves^ 
and, of course, they do not require the double negation. 
There are two words, a good deal used, that require the 
double negative always except when used with dire and 
voir ; to say and to see. These two words are mot and 
goutte. The first means word ; the last (in this negative 
sense) not a jot. The word mot is (in this sense) under* 
stood to mean not a word. They are two very common 
expressions, and are used thus: 

Je ne disois mot, j I said not a word. 

Je ne voyois goutte, j I saw nothiug at all. 

But, with other verbs than dire and voir these are not 
looked upon as negative words ; and, of course, they take 
the ne and pas, or point. 

341. There are some words which require ne after them 
before the next verb, though there appears, at first sight, 
to be nothing of the negative quality in our English sen- 
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tence that answers to any of those in which this nr is 

found; as: 

> 

• 4 

II craint que sa recolte ne soit gatee, i He fear* that bis crop may be spoiled. 
A moimt qu* ll ne soit blew*, | Unless he should be wounded. 

» • 

But, though there may be no negative in the English 
phrase, there is fear, or apprehension expressed, that 
something may, and, perhaps, hope, that something may 
not, happen. If the same verbs do not express a feeling 
of this sort ; then the two negatives are used in the usual 
manner. 

342. Ne is used without pas or point, before the verb 
that follows plus, moins, mieux, autre and autrement ; 
also before the verb that precedes ni; and also after que 
and si, signifying until, unless, or but, when these come 
in a sentence, the former part of which is negative ; as : je 
ne chante ni ne danse : I neither sing nor dance. Je ne 
lui 6crirai pas, qu il ne m' envoye mes livres : I will not 
write to him, unless he send me my books. 

343. But, there are some cases, in which the French use 
but one negative, though there be no other word of a nega- 
tive nature in the sentence. These cases are worthy of par- 
ticular attention ; because, to use the two negatives instead 
of one, is a great and glaring error. I shall, therefore, 
be very particular in pointl% out to you when the second 
negative is to be omitted. 

1. When de follows the verb, and is used in the describ- 

ing of a space of time ; as : 

Je ne lui parlerai de ma vie, | I will not speak to him as long as I live. 

2. With the adverb plus (more) ; as, Je ne viendrai 

plus : I will come no more. But mind, this is only 
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when our more is used in the sense of again or in 
addition ; for, when more is used in a comparison ; 
when it is more than something ; then the two ne- 
gatives must be used. Pay attention to the follow- 
ing examples. 



f Iwil 

Jeneleverrai plus, \ or 

I Iwi 



I will see him no more ; 
will not see him again. 



c I do not want any more ; 
Je n en veux pins, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ or, ^ ^ ^ addition \ 0 w hat I bare. 



Je ne veux pas de plus belle que lav otre, I I do not want any finer than you 
II ne s » y trouve point de plus belle, | There is no liter to be seen then 



irs. 
iere. 



3. When in English we use but, in a negative sense, or 

only, or nothing but, the French take que (which 
is their but, though it is, sometimes, also their than, 
their as, their that, their whom, or their which) ; 
they take their que and leave out their pas and 
point. 

Vous ne possedez que deux choses, ] You possess 6m/ two things, 
lis W ont que peu de bien, 1 They have but little property. 

Our but, besides this, is turned into French sometimes by 
<jM<?,and ne coming after it. And again, when the French 
si and que are used in the sense of unless, the ne is used 
without the pas or point. ^. 

4. II y a is one of the impersonals. You will see enough 

about them in the next letter. This impersonal 
means, sometimes, it is ; and, when it is made use 
of in the present time of a verb used along with 
• the verb avoir y the negative that follows it must be 
ne only ; as : il y a trois jours que vous n' avez 
mang£. You have not eaten these three days; or, 
literally, it is three days that you not have eafen. 
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5. Only ne is used with the verbs oser, savoir, prendre 

garde, cesser, and pouvoir ; and, as these are very 
important verbs, and are constantly recurring, you 
ought to pay particular attention to this rule. 

* 

lis n' osent vous le dire, They dare not tell it you. 

II ne peut ecrire, He cannot write. 

• ■ 

6. When we employ why in the asking of a question, 

and the French do not employ pourquoi, but, que, 
to answer to our why : then the ne is used without 
pas or point ; as: 

Que n'allez voni la voir ? | Why do you not go to see her ? 

But, mind, if you make use of pourquoi in French, and not 
of que, you must employ the double negative ; as : pour- 
quoi n f allez vous pas la voir ! 

344. Read these rules over several times before you 
enter upon the Exercise. I do not suppose," that you will 
carry them all in your head ; but, some part of some 
of them you will make fast in your mind at once; and, 
as you read in books (for now you may begin to read 
French) these rules will occur to you ; for, twenty times in 
an hour, perhaps, you will meet with passages to illustrate 
them. 

« ■ "• * 

EXERCISE X. 

■ • 

L They have not been thither these four or five years. 

2. I shall not now give you such short sentences to 

translate as I have given you up to this time. 

3. You have not been in that country lor a long while. 

4. I have not seen the man who came here last night. 

5. Certainly 1 will not give you more than ten pounds. 

6. You will have been only six yeao^ in you? office. 
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7. You have no land and no flocks. 

8. That is not a good man. That is not true, Sir. 

9. There is no -straw and no hay in the loft 

10. I have none of those trees that you sold me. 

11 . I had none of the cattle that he spoke to me of. 

12. 1 have seen none of them for some time. 

13. Lend me some money. I cannot ; for 1 have none. 

14. Have they been here to-day ? No. 

15. Not that I dislike the people of that country. 

16. Not that I cannot go if I like it. 

17. Will you go with me 1 No : 1 will not. 

18. She can neither read nor write. 

19. He cannot write; neither can he read. 

20. We shall not sail to-morrow ; and, perhaps, not next 

day. 

21. Neither master nor man will be here. 

22. Neither he nor his wife nor their children have good 

health. 

23. They have but twenty acres of land. 
^4. We speak to them but very rarely. 

25. There is only one good man in the company. 

26. Why do you not go to see your estate ! 

27. Why do you live continually in the town ! 

28. He does nothing but talk and sing. 

29. They do not know what to do. 

30. Did I not tell you that you could not come in ? 

31. Have you brought me a bag of gold ? No, indeed ! 

32. It is not that I dislike the dinner ; but 1 do not like 

the manner of cooking it. 

33. He does not cease to talk and make a noise. 
84. They dare not do what they threaten to do. 

35. They cannot come to-morrow, I am very sure. 

36. You neither eat nor drink with us ; and why not, ray 

friends? ... 
87. Why will you not sit down and dine with us ? 
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38. No : I art much obliged to you : I cannot stop now. 

39. Well, then, come to-morrow. I cannot iudeed. 

40. They have only bread aud water to eat and drink. 

41. Man is nol to live on bread alone. 

42. I doubt not but he will pay you what he owes you. 

43. 1 cannot write if 1 do not have a candle. 

44. I shall not write to her unless she write to me first. 

45. Take care that you be not deceived. 

46. There is more wine than is wanted. 

47. He said more than was necessary. 

48. I will hinder them from doing mischief in the country. 

49. I do not deny that I said that he was a bad man. 

50. She is older than people think. 

51. She is less rich than was thought. 

5% He is quite different from what I expected. 

53. They are better off than you thought. 

54. I am afraid that he will come too soon. 

55. 1 am afraid that he will not come soon enough. 

56. She apprehends that there will be a quarrel. 

57. They are afraid that their mother is ill. 

58. They are afraid that the army will come. 

59. They are afraid that the army will not come. 

60. Not to talk too much of the matter. 

61 . It is good not to go too fast. 

62. Do you think that this is too long 1 Not at all. 

63. Not to do according to your word is very bad. 

64. Is not this a very cold summer ? 

65. Not colder than the last, though cold enough. 

345. We now come to the INTERROGATIVE S. 
When you consider how large a part of all speaking and 
writing consists of questions, you will want nothing said 
by me to convince you of the importance of this part, of 
your study. Let us take the verb tuer again here, and 
conjugate it, in the interrogative form, as we did in the 
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negative farm ; for, you will observe, that, there must be a 
verb belonging to every negative and every question. I 
shall conjugate only a part of .the verb ; because it would 
be waste of room to put the whole conjugation. 



Present time, S#.—J#lfi 
bingular. ^tuct-il? 

Present time, fSTSSi 1 
pi„_l < tutz-vous ? 

Past time, f !"°| 8 



do I kill ? 

doest thou kill ? 
does be kill ? 

do we kill ? 
do you kill ? 
do they kill ? 

did I kill ? 
didst thou kill ? 
did he kiU ? 



did we kill ? 
did you kill? 
did they kill ? 



Past time, C tujons*" 00 * ? 
Plural 1 tuiez-vous ? 
liUral * (.tuoient-ils? 

That is enough. You see (and, indeed, you saw it long 
ago), the French have no do and did and will and shall 
and the like. They ask the question by the verb itself. 
They say, kill I? kill we ? kill they ? and so on. Nothing 
can be plainer than this. But, before 1 proceed to show 
how questions are put, if there be a noun instead of a pro- 
noun, let me explain a little matter that may appear odd to 
you. You see all these French verbs connected with the 
pronouns by hyphens. This is a general rule. You see 
it in all cases. But, in the first question of all, you see 
an accent over the i in tuL This is to soften the sound ; 
and the accent is used, with this verb, only in this par- 
ticular case. See paragraph 191, for a full explanation of 
this. And, see the close of that paragraph for the reason 
why there is a t and two hyphens placed after tne in the 
third question above. 

346. Well, then, the above is the manner in which the 
French put questions with the pronoun. Let us now see 
how they put questions where there is a noun ; where they 
are wkiig something about a third party, and making use of 
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the noun and not the pronoun. They begin by naming 
the party ; as : 



Richard, est-il venu ? 
Pierre, est-il malade ? 
Mes soeurs, sont elles arrivdes ? 
Vos chevaux, coureut-ils ? 



Is Richard come? 
Is Peter sick? 
Are ray sisters arrived ? 
Do your horses run ? 



347. But, there is another manner of asking questions in 
French ; and, indeed, it is the manner most in use. The 
question, let the persons or things be of what number or of 
what gender they may, begins with these words, EST-CE 
QUE. I put them in large letters ; for you must become 
exceedingly well acquainted with them, they being ever- 
lastingly upon a French tongue : 



Est-ce que vous avez dice* ? 
Est-ce qu' elle s' en va ? 
Est-ce qu'il se porte Men ? 
Est-ce qu' ilfaitfroid? 
Est-ce que nous avons de 1* argent? 
Est-ce que Richard est venu ? 
Est-ce que Jean et Pierre sont malades ? 



Have you dined ? 
Is she going away? 
Is he well ? 
Is it cold? 

Have we any money ? 

Is Richard come ? 

Are John and Peter sick? 



What, then, is this Est-ce que ? Word for word it is : is 
this that; or, is it that. And the first of these questions 
is, in fact, this : " is it that you have dined V The 
French make use of ce, and not of #, as was observed in 
paragraph 321 (which I beg you to look at directly). 
They make use of this, and not of it ; but, with this excep- 
tion, there is nothing at all strange in the question, " is it 
" that you have dined.*' We frequently, in English, make 
use of expressions like this : 14 Is it that you disbelieve 
" me that you do not attend to me V 9 " Is it that I am 
beneath your notice ; or, is it that you cannot see your 
danger in neglecting my advice V 7 We do not, in English, 
make use of this manner, except in serious discourse and 
writing ; but, the French make use of it in their familiar 
discourse. It rids them of all the stiffness and awkward- 
ness, that their questions would otherwise have. Tufy'e? 
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and tue-t-U? for instance, become Est-ce queje tue ? and 
Est-ce qu'il tue? And all is smooth and harmonious. 

348. But, let me beg of you to pay great attention to 
this Est-ce; for, it is surprising how great are the functions 
that it performs. Sometimes it has the que after it, and 
sometimes before it. 



Est-ce qu'elle est riche ? 

>T est-ce pas qu' elle est riche ? 

Qu' est-ce que c'est? 



Is she rich ? 
Is she not rich ? 
What is it ? 



Qu* est-ce que c' est que Jean dit ?l What does John say ? 

Literally it is, Which is this that this is that John says. 
Never think it wild, or foolish. It is all right enough, and 
that you will find in a short time. Do not waste your 
time in finding fault with the French language : learn it 
as quickly as you can. 

« 

Qu* est-ce que c' est que cela ? | What is that ? 

349. I will now give you an Exercise with a great va- 
riety of questions ; and, before I close it, I will introduce 
negatives as well as interrogatives, and both in abundance. 
Go through this Exercise with great care; and, if you 
make a tolerably correct translation of it, you may truly 
say that you know something of the French language. 

EXERCISE XI. 

1. Are you talking to the gentlemen about the house t 

2. Did the army march thence this morning ! 

3. Will the carpenter come to-morrow ! 

4. Why will he not come directly ! 

5. Was the house on fire when you were in the town I 

6. Does not Richard come to-night ? 

7. Did he strike you ? . 

% 
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8. Did they take away your coach and horses ? 

9. Did you think of that ? 

10. Is that your book !_ Yes, it is. 

11. Is that your brother ? Yes, it is. 

12. Do you talk of her very often ? 

13. Does he go in search of the merchandise that he has 

lost ? J 
34. Will they pay us what they owe us I 

15. Will they have paid us when they have paid ten 

pounds more ? 

16. Would they have thought of it ! 

17. Has he any of it left * 

18. Do you give it to me ? 

19. Did she tell it to him ! 

20. Did he not tell it to her % 

21. Will they speak of it to you 1 

22. I get up in the morning. 

23. I do not get up. 

24. Do I get up ? 

25. Do I fiot get up 1 

26. Does he not get up early? 

27. Have you not told it to me ? 

28. Had she told it to him? 

29. Will they have paid it to us ? 

30. Would be have spoken of it to- yon ? 

21. Did you seek for your money in his box ? 

32. Did you find some of it there 1 

33. Will they not strike you and hurt you ? 

34. Does he not speak of zt to them t • • 

35. Would he not have done you great injury ? 

36. Do you not give it to me ? 

37. Do you not apply yourself to the French t 

38. Did she not tell it to him ! 

39. Will they not give it to us ! 

40. Will he not speak of it to you J 
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41 . Have you not told it to me ? • 
4£. Had she not told it to him ! 

43. Does corn grow well in that land ! 

44. Are not the trees very fine in the woods of America ! 

45. No : they are not very fine in all parts of the country. 

46. But the Planes are very large, are they not ! 

47. Would he not have spoken of it to you ! 

48. Would not Thomas come, if you were to send for 
• him! 

49. Are the pheasants and hares all destroyed ! 

60. No : but a great many of them have been caught. 

51. I do not tell you not to go thither. 

52. I did not tell you not to speak of it. 

53. Not to talk too much of oneself. 

54. I have told him not to pay more than twenty pounds! 

55. Is he not a captain, or a colonel ? 

56. Will the fleet go to Jamaica ? 

57. Do you not think that it will be fine! 

58. You have great estates, not to mention your ready- 

money. 

59. Will John not be there sooner than will be ne- 

cessary ! 

60. I do not think that he will. 

61. Do you see nothing at all in it ! 

62. Has he not said a word to you about the matter ?- 

63. Do you not fear that the money will come too late ! 

64. Did they see nobody going that way 1 

65. Have the labourers but little to eat and drink ? 

66. Is not that the poorest man who has the least to eat 

and to wear ! 

67. They will never forgive him unless he ask pardon of 

them. 

68. Is not mine a very pretty room ? 

69. Is not this Exercise a very long one ! 

70. It is very long, but, I hope, not more long than useful 
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SYNTAX OF IMPERSONALS. 

My dear Richard. 

350. You must now go back to paragraph 136. There 
I have explained the nature of the Impersonal*. You must 
read from that paragraph to 141 very attentively. Pray, 
observe, that what I am now going to say you will be 
able to understand but very imperfectly, unless you first 
go back and read very attentively the paragraphs just 
mentioned. 



351. There are, then, four principal Impersonals ; that 
is to say ;ilya;il est, or c'est ; il faut ; and il fait. 
let us take them one by one. 

352. Il y a answers to our there is, or there are, and 

some; as: .... 



there is a hawk on the tree, 

there are birds in the nest, 

some men like that, 

some of them did not like it, 

there will be ten bushels of wheat, 



il y a nn faucon surParbre. 
il y a des oiseaux dans le nid. 
il y a des hommes qui aimentcela. 
il y en avoit qni ne l'aimoient pas. ' 
il y aura dixboisseaux de ble/. 



This impersonal changes its form to express time ; but not 
for any other purpose. You see, in the above examples, 
the present il y a, the past, il y avoit, and the future il y 



aura, 



speaking of distances from place to place, 
s ; as: it is twenty six miles from London 
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io Windsor. The French, in such cases, make use of il 
y a, and say, il y a vingt six milles de Londres a Windsor ; 
which is, mind, literally speaking, it there has twenty six 
miles from London to Windsor. And this is just as rea- 
sonable as to say it is ; for, one might ask, what it ? What 
do you mean by this it? 

* 354, The same rule applies to our it is, when employed 
to designate a space of time ; as : it is four months since I 
caraehere: iZyaquatre moisquejesuisici. Whenwespeak 
of something that happened sometime ago, the French an- 
swer our phrase by il y a and the present time of the verb ; 
as : that tree was planted fifty years ago : il y a cinquante 
arts que cet arbre frit plante. 

355. In questions, where we begin with how long, or 
how far, and then proceed with our is it : in these cases 
the French begin with combien ; that is, how much or how 
many. You know that how is comment, and that far is loin. 
But, you must not, when you go to France, and, are on the 
road from Calais to Paris, and want to know how far you 
have to go to get to St. Omers ; you must not, in this case, 
say to the person to whom you address yourself, comment loin 
(how far), but combien (how much, or many). Thus it is, 
too, with regard to spaces of time, and with regard to 
numbers. And, mind, when a question is asked, the order 
of the words of the impersonal is reversed. It is y a-Uil, 
and not il y a. You see, that the t and the double hyphen 
are used here. You have seen the reason for this at the 
close of paragraph 345, at which, however, you may no^r 
take another look. Take now a few examples. 

* ' , . *v ' 1 

How many cities are there in France? J C&mhien de villes y a-t-il en France ? ' ■ 
How much aand is there in the cart? I Combien de sable y a-t-il dans lacharrette P 
How far is it from this to St Omers ? | Combien y a- t-il A* ici d St. Omer? 
How lona is it since yon began? | Combien y c *.tl que vons at eg commince ? 
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You see, then, the extensive use of this Impersonal. It is 
constantly on the tongue of those who speak French. 
Great care must be taken to give it its proper place in the 
sentence. That place is different under different circum- 
stances ; but attention will very soon make you master of 
the matter. 

356. Il est, or c'est. Look at paragraph 321. I had 
there, in speaking of the Demonstrative Pronoun, ce, to • 
explain to you the reason of this c*est ; but, I then re- 
ferred you to this place for instructions as to the manner of 
using c'est. Literally il est means it is, and c* est (that is 
ce est) means this is, as I have before shown. In some 
cases, they may, as impersonate, be made usp of indiffe- 
rently ; but, in other cases they cannot. The sense will, 
in a great measure, instruct us when one is to be used and 
when the other ; but, this may be always relied on, that, 
when the impersonal can be translated into English by 
that, this, or what, the French must be c est, and not il 
est; as: 

that is what pleases me, f e'est ce qui me plait, 
this is it hat I thought, | e'est ce que je peusvis. 

And not il es,t cela, and ilest ce que. 

* m 

* - 

. 357. When the noun which the impersonal refers to is 
not a person, and when there is no adjective coming next 
after the impersonal, or when the word thing is, under any 
circumstances, expressed in the sentence, e'est, and not il 
est, is to be used. But, if there be an adjective coming 
directly after the impersonal, and if the word thing be not 
mentioned in the sentence, and if the noun referred to be a 
person, il est is used ; but, even then, not always. 

358. This impersonal is sometimes used instead of il y a ; 
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but, in this case, il est is used, and not c est; as : E est 
des gens qui ne sont jamais contens : there are people who 
are never contented. We may say also, ily a des gens qui 
ne sont jamais contens. But, mind, you cannot always use 
il est for il y a. It is only when the noun referred to is a 
plural and of a general and indefinite character like gens. 
And, mind, you cannot employ c* est to supply the place of 
ily a. 

359. II est, and not c'est, is used in speaking of por- 
tions of time, as counted by the clock, or as relating to the 
different times of the day. The French da not say, it is 
twelve o'clock (which is a very odd phrase), but, it is 
twelve hours. They say, it is one hour, it is two hours, and 
ao on. Now, in saying this, they do not use c'est, but il est ; 
thus, il est une heure, il est deux heures. But, in answers 
to questions relating to lime, c* est may be used. When 
we ask what it is o'clock, we say, quelle heure est-iH and 
not quelle heure est-ce ? 

* 

360. I noticed in the rules on the articles, that we say 
he is a captain, she is a mantua-maker, and so on, and 
that the French say, he is captain, she is mantua-maker, 
without the article. In these cases they use the personal 
pronoun he and she ; but, if the French use the article, 
they use c' est. 

361. In all other cases c f est may be, and, indeed, ought 
to be used. This impersonal may be used in the plural of 
the verb of the third person. It may, indeed, be also 
used in the singular of that person ; but, it may be used in 
*he plural ; as : 

m 

« 

c'est les loups qui out tue* les moutous. 
jcc sont les loups qui out lue* les moutons. 

5*. V* . • 
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But, in interrogations the impersonal adheres, in all cases, 
to the third person singular of the verb to be; as : 

t 

Est-ce les loups qui ont tul les moutons? 
Est-ce le loup qu'on a attrap£ ? 

362. Il faut comes next. This impersonal, like most 
other good and useful things, is to be rendered available 
to us only by great labour and attention. I explained thfe 
source and the nature of it in paragraph 139. I am now 
about to explain to you the manner of using it. But, I must 
beg you to read that paragraph very attentively. If I did 
not suppose, that you would do this, I should repeat the 
whole of it again here ; for, that which I am now going to 
say is nothing ; that is, it will be of no use, unless you first 
read that paragraph with great care. 

i * 

363. You see, then, that no two things can be more un- 
like than the two languages are in this respect. The il 
faut consists of the pronoun that answers to our it and of 
a part of the verb to be necessary ; and, taken together, 
they answer to our must, but, in some cases to a great 
deal more than our must For instance, fauUil aller 
chez lui ? Is it necessary to go to his house \ Then, our 
must cannot be translated literally into French. / must, 
we must, and the like, cannot be expressed in French at 
all, if they stand thus without other words. J must go. 
To answer to this the French say, il faut que faille ; that 
is, it is necessary that I go, or , I am obliged to go, or there 
is compulsion for my going. 

364. And, mind, this il faut applies to all persons and 
all things. To me, to you, to him, to her, to it; and, in 
short to all nouns and pronouns. It states that there is 
necessity, or, obligation; then comes the noun, or pro- 
noun, representing the party obbged ; then comes the 
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statement of what the necessity or obligation is to pro* 
duce; as: 



il faut que je fasse, 
il faut que vous fassiez, 
ilfaut qu'il fasse, 
il faut qu' ils fassent, 
il faut que nous fassions, 



I must make. 
you must make, 
be must make, 
they must make, 
we must make. 



There is, in these cases, always a que, you see, coming 
after the ilfaut ; and you have seen the reason of this be- 
fore. The French words, being literally translated, mean, 
it is necessary that I make, and so on ; and que, in this 
case, means, that. 

365. But, it is not thus in all cases ; for, there is no que 
when il faut is followed by the infinitive of the verb ; as : 
il faut aller: it is necessary to go. Mind, the infini- 
tive is often used thus in French to answer to English 
phrases in which the verb is net in the infinitive ; as : 

f One must do one's duty, 
il faut faire son devoir,^ We must do our duty. 

(_They must do their duty. » 

And, in many cases, the phrase may take this turn in 

English, one's duty must be done. 

* » » «* 

366. Where we, in English, express a want of something, 
the French sometimes make use of the verb avoir, followed 
by besoin (want) and de; as: I want a stick: j'ai besoin 
d' un b&ton. This French phrase literally is, / have want 
of a stick. And this is an expression in great Use. 



j'ai besoin d'or, 



vous aviez besoin d'une chaise, , you wanted a chain 



ils auront besoin d' une brouette, 



I want some gold. 



they will want a wheelbarrow, 
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Now, mind, ilfaut is, in many cases, made use of instead of 
avoir besoin de. But, then the phrase must take a different 
form, and the pronoun must be in a different case ; as : 



il me faut dc I* or, 

il vous fafloit une chaise, 

il leur faudra une brouette, 



I want some gold. 

you wanted a chair. 

they will want a wheelbarrow. 



Pay great attention to this turn of the phrase ; for, it is in 
these seemingly little matters that much of the most useful 
part of your study lies. 

367. Sometimes we express want by the use of thai 
• passive verb ; that is to say, by the passive participle of 

to want and the verb to be : as : men are wanted to make 
an army. Here ilfaut is the expression ; as : il faut des 
homines pour faire une armee. 

» • * 

Pour faire la guerre il faut de 1* argent, | To make war there must be money, 

, • *i • * ' * 

368. When we speak of the manner of doing a thing, or 
of the manner of being, or of the manner of conducting 
fmeself, and employ, in phrases of this description, ought 
or should, as : You do not know what you ought. In these 
cases the French employ ilfaut ; as : 



you work as you ought, 

they do not write as they should, 

they do what they ought, 

I have what I ought to have, 



vous travaillez commc il faut. 
ils n'ecri\ ent pas corctnc il faut. 
il font ce qu'il faut. 
j'ai ce qu'il me faut. 



^Comme ilfaut means, also, as it is necessary to be, as it 
is proper to be, and hence comes the expressions des 
gens comme il faut, une femme comme ilfaut, and so on ; 
which means, respectable people, a respectable woman ; 
or, literally, people as they ought to be, a woman as she 
ought to be. 

869, Il fait is the last of these taj>ewnals. Literally 
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it means, it makes. This is an expression so different in 
its nature from that by which we effect the same purposes, 
that it is necessary to notice it ; though this impersonal is 
not of very extensive use. It is nearly confined to phrases 
relating to the weather, or the state of the air and sky, or 
that of* the ground as affected by the elements. We say, 
for instance : it is fine weather : the French say, il fait 
beau terns ; that is, it makes fine weather ; for terns is 
weather as well as time. Thus, they say : 

4 0 

il fait froid, It is cold, 

il fait chaud, It is hot. 

il fait jour, It is light, 

il fait sombre, It is dark. 

11 fait is used in some other cases, when the English it is 
relates to one's being well or ill off with respect to circum- 
stances of place. But this is rather a liberty than otherwise. 
As to rain, there is the verb and the noun ; pleuvoir and 
pluie; and, it is the same with hail and snow. However, 
the French frequently say, tomber (to fall) de la pluie, de 
la grele, de la neige; and they even put il fait before 
these nouns as well as before the adjectives, jour et nuit, 
light and dark, not day and night. 

870. Now, before I give you the Exercise on these Im-. 
personals, I ought to observe, that every phrase may be 
called an Impersonal, if it be the nominative, and if there 
be no noun to whicn the it relates ; as : it suits well to 
ride on horseback. Here is no noun that the it refers to ; 
or, at least, there is no noun that you can name. The v*rb 
valoir (to be worth) is one of those which is often used in 
the impersonal form, and it is in great use. Employed in 
this way, it answers to our is better, was better, is not so 
good, and the like; as : . ' \ 

it is better, il vaut mieux. 

it was better, I il valoit mieux. 
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it Wilt be better, 
it is not so good as, 
it was not so good as, 
it will not be so good as, 



II vaudra mieux. 
il ne vaut pas tant que. 
il ne valoit pas tant que, 
il ne vaudra pas tant que* 



This is, then, a word of great consequence. The French, 
you see, say, it is worth better, and not, it is better. And, 
we sometimes say, in English, that one thing is better 
worth a pound than another is worth a penny. You know 
this verb well ; you have it fully conjugated in your third 
task ; and you have it in your table of irregulars on your 
card. From this verb comes the appellation of Vaurien, 
which means, & good-for-nothing person. This verb, used 
as impersonal, answers also to our worth while, the 
French using peine instead of while : thus : it is not 
worth while : il ne vaut pas la peine. That is : it is not 
worth the pain. 

* 

EXERCISE XII. 

1 . It is fine weather in that country almost all the year. 

2. Last autumn it was very bad weather in America, 

3. In that country it rains almost continually. 

4. They say, that, at Lima, it never rains at all. 

&. There are seven acres of land and six very fine 
houses. 

6. There is a great quantity of mud at the bottom of the 

pond. 

7. You must take care how you prune peach trees. 

8. There is a great variety of peaches. 

9. There are many of them in that garden. 

10. There are wood-buds and fruit-buds. 

11. There was a terrible out-cry in the town. 

12. If it be stone-fruit trees that you have to prune. 

13. There are many of them there. 
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14. As I have already observed. 

15. You must examine, and be sure whether there be a 

good w«od-bud. 

16. See that there is no corner lost, and no plat that re- 

mains uncropped. 

17. You must not let any of them come in. 

18. We want fine weather for the harvest. 

19. Do not waste your time in talking : do what you ought. 

20. All the respectable people of the village think well 

of it. 

21. I want friends to assist me in so great an enterprize. 

22. To get good corn and meat there must be good land. 

23. Plenty of manure and good tillage are necessary to 

produce good hops. 
24 There were twenty, the whole of the twenty were 
wanted, but they left us only seven. 

25. This is an act that we must never forget. 

26. It was his servant who told it them. 

27. There were sixty houses knocked down by the cannon 

ball. 

28. It is better to remain as you are for a few months. 

29. It is a great deal better to be poor and healthy than 

rich and unhealthy. 
$0. I shall go to France ; that is to say, if I be m good 
health. 

31 . It is very bad to travel when you are not welL 

32. It is very painful to be obliged to leave you in your 

present state. 

33. He is an honest man. He is a knave. 

34. He is honest He is knavish. She is good and wise. 

35. It was your father who gave you that diamond. 

36. Was it they who did so much mischief in the village ? 

37. It was tbey who cut down the trees and set fire to the 

houses. 
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38. No : it was she that ordered it to be done. 

89. I do not know that it was she who gave the order. 

40. My uncle has been dead these forty years. 

41. I have lived here for more than twenty years. 
4^. It is seventeen miles from this place to that. 

43. How far is it from this to the top of the mountain ! 

44. How long will it be before you come back ? 

45. He has been fifteen years at his work. 
40. How many oxen are there in the park ! 

47. And how many of them are there, in the stable 1 

48. People must have children to be able to feel for parents. 

49. Must I not have a good deal of patience 1 

60. Must there not have been great misconduct some* 
where ? . . 

51. Must she not have had a great deal of property ! 

52. Has there not been a very long debate to-night T 

53. Has there ever been a longer one ! 

54. There is only that which is not useful. " . 

55. I beg of you not to come ; that is, if you cannot get a 

coach. 

56. Are there any vineyards in this country ! 

57. No: there are not any that I know of. What! are 

there none ! 

58. It is the finest land that was ever seen ; but the climate 

is bad. 

59. How far do you think it is to his house, and do you 

think it will be late before we can get to it 1 

60. It is about four miles, and, I suppose, that we can get 

to it by nine o'clock. 

61 . Will it be dark before we can get to it ? No : for it is 

light now till past nine. 

62. It is very dirty since the last rain ; . and it seems as if 

it would rain again before to-morrow night, 

63. It has been a very fine day to-day. 
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64. Do you believe that ? Is there any one that believes it ? 

Is there any one of them who does not despise the 
man who says it ? 

65. Must not a man bo a wretch, then, who affects to be- 

lieve that there is any truth in it 1 

I must not dismiss this subject without a remark or two upon 
the nature of the im personals. In my English Grammar, 
I contended, that Dr. Lowth, Mr. Lindley Murray, and 
others, were in error in supposing, that plural nouns and 
pronouns ought never to be placed after our it, used as 
an impersonal. I gave an instance in this phrase : " It is 
the dews and showers which make the grass grow." I 
contended that k was proper, because the verb is did not 
relate to dews and showers ; but, to it, which it meant, if 
well looked into, a state of things. Now, it is the same in 
French; for, we say, 11 c' est les loups qui tuent les 
" moutons." I, in my Grammar, paragraph 60, contended, 
that though there was no visible noun, to which the it re- 
, lated ; yet, that there would be found to be a noun under- 
stood, if the matter were well looked into. I took as an 
instance : " it will rain and, I said, that the full mean- 
ing was this : " a state of things called rain will be." 
In consulting the work of Monsieur Restaut, I find it 
agreeing with me as to this matter. He takes the instance 
of, " il pleut ," and he says, that the full meaning is : 
" quelque chose qui est la pluie est." The utility of 
this explanation is great ; for, it gives you the reason for 
using nouns and pronouns in the plural after it is, it was, 
it will be, and so forth ; and, to do a thing well with a 
reason is a great deal better than to do it well without a 
reason. We say, in English: it is they who write. 
Bishop Lowth says, that this is not correct No? What 
will he put, then T The French, however, settle the question 
for us ; for, they say, c' est bux qui ecrivent : c* est les 
lovps qui tuent les moutons. 
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• * 

My dear Richard, 

871. I went, in the Etymology, very fully into the sub- 
ject of Adjectives. You will now read what I there said. 
You will find it between paragraphs 101 and 111, both in- 
clusive ; and you must read those ten over now with great 
care ; because, if you do not, you cannot well understand 
the matter now about to be addressed to you. In those 
paragraphs I very fully described the nature and proper- 
ties and offices of this part of speech; I described its 
changes for the purpose of expressing gender and number 
and comparison ; I gave the rules for the making of these 
changes : and, I told you, that you would learn from the 
Syntax how to place adjectives in sentences, which, as I 
then told you, is a matter of some importance. However, 
there are other things to attend to now besides the proper 
placing of the adjectives. 

% 

372. You have seen, that adjectives change their form 
to express gender and number. That is all however ; for 
they have no change to express person, time, case, or 
mode. Therefore this is not a part of speech so full of 
difficulties as the pronoun and the verb. There are two 
things to attend to in using the adjective : first, to see, that 
it agrees in number and gender with the noun to which it 
relates ; and, next, to see that it be put in its proper place. 
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As to the agreement, enough was said in the Etymology, 
except with regard to one or two particular cases, which 
I am now about to notice. The adjective is put in the 
plural, though it relate to a singular noun, when that noun 
is a noun of multitude and is followed by a plural noun in 
the possessive case ; as : 

la plupart de dames fiirent malheureuses, 

and not 

la plupart dc dames Fut maUieureusc. 

If plupart had not been followed by de dames (the 
noun in the possessive case) the adjective must have bee n 
in the singular : 

la plupart fut malheureuse, 

and not 

m * * 

la plupart furent malheureuses. 

« i 
Another of the exceptions, alluded to above, is this : Ad- 
jectives are put in the plural when they relate to more 
than one singular noun. To be sure ; for, two, or more, 
singulars make a plural ; as : Richard et Thomas sont 
malades, and not, malade. This is the general rule : but, 
when there are two singular noun& to which the adjective 
relates, and when these nouns have the same, or, nearly 
the same, meaning, writers sometimes put the adjective in 
the singular. I merely mention this because it is a liberty 
that writers take ; but, I do not recommend you to take it. 
You way say: 

to 

un gout et un discemement excellent ; 

but it is safer to say, 

■ • 

un gout et un discemement excellent. 
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As to agreement in gender, you mutt observe, that, if there 
be more than one noun, to which the adjective relates, and, 
if they be of (liferent genders, the adjective must be put 
in the masculine; as : 

4 

la vachc ct lc bceuf sont bons; and not bonnes. 

• 

But, if there be two or more nouns, one or more of which 
is a feminine, and if, in such a case, a feminine noun come 
immediately before the adjective, the adjective is, or, at 
least, may be, put in the feminine ; as : 

a • 

% 

le bceuf ct la vache blanche; and not Manes* 

And, observe, the adjective is put in the singular, too, in 
this case, though there are two nouns going before it 
However, as it certainly would not be incorrect to say, le 
bceuf et la vache blancs, I should employ that phrase in- 
stead of the other. — These exceptions, though worthy of 
notice, are but mere trifles. Nine hundred aud ninety nine 
times out of every thousand the adjective must agree in 
number and gender with the noun, or nouns, to which it 
obviously relates. 

373. Care must, therefore, be taken to put the adjective 
in its proper place. You have, as you have already been 
taught, first to take care, that your adjective agree in gen- 
der and number frith its noun. The next thing is the "pro- 
per place for the adjective. You are speaking of a cow, 
for instance. You want to say, in French, that she is brown. 
You know that the singular number of the adjective is with* 
out an s ; you know also, that the feminine of this adjective, 
is brune, there being an e added to brun. But, you do not 
know where to put this adjective. You do not know whe- 
ther it be to come before or after, the noun vache. Ob* 
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■erve, then, that adjectives which express colours are put 
after the noun ; as : vache brune. 

Also those that express nationality; as: da drap 
Anglois. 

Also those that express shape ; as : chapeau rond. 

Also those that express the qualities or condition of 
the elements, or that relate to any natural produc- 
tions; as: de l'eau froide. 

Also those which end in ic, ique, and if; as : un 
verbe passif 

Also those ending in able ; as : un eikt miserable. 

Also those ending in esque, He, ule ; as : Une pifece 
burlesque. 

Also the participles when they are used as adjec- 
tives; as : un homme respecte. . 

374. Adjectives put before the noun are all those of 
number; as : une porte, six carosses ; le premier bourg, le 
second village. The Royal style indeed, makes Henry 
the fourth, Louis the eighteenth, and so on. 

Also pronouns when they act the part of adjectives ; 
as: chaque prune. 

Also the following ones, of very common use : beau, 
bon, brave, cher, cb£tif, grand, grfts, jeune, mau- 
vais, ra&hant, m&lleur, moindre, petit, saint, vteux, 
vrai. 

When there are two adjectives used with the same 
noun, you may sometimes put them before the noun ; but 
you cannot do wrong in putting them after it. You may 
aay une jeune et riche femme; but, it is better to say, une 
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femme jeune et riche. But, if there be more than two ad- 
jectives, they must follow the noun. There are some ex- 
ceptions to these rules ; but these are of no importance. If 
you attend well to the above, you will, in a short time, 
place your adjectives properly. 

. 376. So much for the placing of the adjectives. We 
have three more things to attend to relating to this part of 
speech. The first of these is, that there are certain ad- 
jectives, which, in French, require the preposition de be- 
fore the next noun, pronoun, or infinitive verb ; as : capa- 
ble de tout ; capable oV aller. Then there are other ad- 
jectives, which require the preposition h before the next 
noun, pronoun, or infinitive ; as : semblable tl Y or. These 
adjectives are, however, too many in number to be inserted 
in a rule. If, at any time you have a doubt about the mat- 
ter, the Dictionary will put you right ; for, it has the d, or 
the de, placed after those adjectives that require these 
prepositions after them. 

377. The next thing is, that, adjectives of dimension 
come before the words which express the measure, and not 
after those words, as ours do ; as : 

line riviere large de trois cents pas, j A river three hundred paces broad. 
Unetour Acute de soixante pieds, | A tower sixty feet high. 

The French, however, have other modes of expressing di- 
mensions. They put the noun instead of the adjective; une 
rivifere qui a trois cents pas de largeur. Thus they make 
use of longueur and of hauteur, leaving out the adjective 
altogether. However, this is no very important matter: 
one Exercise of a dozen sentences is quite enough to pre- 
vent you from ever making a mistake in the use of these 

words of dimension. 

♦ 
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378. Lastly comes comparison ; bat, that has been so 
fully explained before, in the paragraphs from 101 to 111, 
and again more recently in the use of que and moins and 
plus with the negatives ; that it would be, I hope, a waste 
of time, to say any thing more upon the subject of com* 
parison. 

EXERCISE XIII. 

1. The tower is four hundred and forty feet high. 

2. Your room is twenty feet long and ten wide. 

3. A square field and a high gate. 

4. A saucy, lazy, and foolish man. 

5. A young and fine ox, and a pretty little dog. 

6. He is a great deal older than she is. 

7. You are not so tall as he by a great deal. 

8. They have more than six thousand acres of land. 

9. This is a very bad hat ; the worst 1 ever had in my life. 

10. This is a better day than yesterday ; but this is cold 

and miserable enough. 

11. This is the worst road that I ever saw, 

12. That is the greatest rogue that exists on earth. 

13. Have you many bottles of wine in your cellar 1 

14. Give him a little wine and a few grapes. 

15. I have not much oil, but have a great many olives. 

16. Has he not many horses and a great deal of hay 1 

17. Give me a few nuts, and bring a little of that sugar. 

18. He is equally zealous in a good and in a bad cause, 

19. Sixty thousand pounds for an estate and household 

goods. 

20. One thousand eight hundred and twenty four. 

21. London, fourth of June, one thousand eight hundred 

and twenty four. 

22. George the Fourth and Louis the Eighteenth reign at 

this time. 

23. I like an open enemy better than * wcret one. 
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24. You are unworthy of honour and distinction. 

25. He was overjoyed at seeing her arrive. 

26. They are perfectly free from blame on that account. 

27. He is fit for any sort of business. 

28. They are given to all sorts of mischief. 

29. We are subject to a legal process for your neglect 

30. He is a man very much esteemed in that country. 

31. Sheis a French woman, he is an English man, she is 

an American woman. 

32. A French hat, an English coat, an American shoe. 

33. A black hat, a blue coat, a white shoe. 

34. White as snow, black as the chimney, heavy as lead. 

35. You are taller than he by two inches. 

36. I do not think mat he is so tall as she. 

37. They are the most wicked of all mankind. 

38. It is the most unjust and most abominable of acts. 

ic snouiu oe noucen, mat inere are some aajecuves, wnicn 
have one sense when placed before the noun, and another 
sense when placed after it; as : un homme honnite, means, 
a civil, or well-behaved, man. But, un honnlte homme, 
means, an honest man. Un grand homme may mean, a 
great man, or a tall man ; but, un homme grand, means a 
tall man. Une femme sage means a Sensible and modest 
woman ; but une sage femme means a midwife. How- 
ever? there are very few adjectives that vary their meaning 
thus, and you will find little difficulty in the use of them. 
It is, nevertheless, a matter not to be disregarded. I know 
of no adjectives that thus change their meaning, except, 
brave, certain, cruel, furieux, galant, gentil, grand,'grosse 
honnete, pauvre, plaisant, sage, vilain. There are some 
words, which some persons call adjectives, which are in- 
declinable ; that is, which do not change their form to ex- 
press number and gender. But, these are, in fact, adverbs, 
and not adjectives : they express place, time, or manner, 
and not quality or characteristic mark. 
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My dear Richard, 

i 879. This, as you have been before told, is the most im- 
portant of all the parts of speech. There can, as I have 
observed in my English Grammar, be no sentence, there 
can be no sense in words, unless there be a verb, either 
expressed or understood. Each of the other parts of speech 
nay, alternately, be dispensed with; but, the verb never 
can. This being the case you will, I hope, set about the 
study of this letter with an uncommon degree of resolution 
to be industrious and attentive. 

380. You must, that you may have the whole subject 
clearly before you, that you may not drop abruptly into 
the middle of it, go back to paragraph 36, where I have 
described the nature and character and functions of the 
verb, and shown how it differs from other parts of speech. 
You must then go to paragraph 112, and read from that to 
paragraph 141 inclusive. When you have done that, and 
in a very attentive manner, cast your eye over the Conju- 
gations ; and then come to the subject of the present Letter. 

J 381. The parts of the Grammar, which I have here re- 
ferred to, teach you what a verb is, distinguish it from 
t>ther parts of speech, show you all the variations of form 
to which it is liable, tell you how it changes that form to 
fit itself to divers circumstances ; but, tt remains for me to 
tell you something about the manner of wing it in $en- 
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fences, something about that concord and that government, 
which I mentioned in paragraph 247 ; something about 
when the verb is to be used in this number, and when in that 
number ; when in this person, and when in that ; when in 
this time, and when in that ; and, when in this mode, and 
when in that. I shall, therefore, place my matter under 
four heads : first, The Number and Person, because they 
depend one on the other : second, The Times : third, The 
Modes : fourth, The Participles. 

382. The NUMBER AND PERSON. The vtrb 
must have a noun 6r a pronoun used with it. The verb 
speaks of an action, a feeling, or a state of being of some 
person or thing. Therefore there must be a noun or a 
pronoun to express that person or thing. And, whatever 
person and number that noun or pronoun may be in, the 
verb must be in the same person and number. This is 
what is called agreement, or concord. The ploughmen in 
Hampshire invariably say, they walks, and the like ; and 
it is very curious, that those of Norfolk and Suffolk as in- 
variably say, he walk, and the like. The illiterate country 
people in France hay,fallons &ndf avons. This is not 
to be expected from any person who has ever looked into 
a book ; but, in writing French, we English people must 
take care, or else we shall fall into very gross errors of this 
sort. 

383. When two or more nouns, or pronouns, are the no- 
minative of the same verb, the verb is in the plural number, 
though each of the nouns and pronouns be in the singular 
number. They are taken together, and thus they .make a 
plural, and, of course, the verb must be in the plural j as : 

• ■ ■ 

he cheval, le bouc et le chien dtoient dans l^curie. 
The horse, the goat and the dog were ia the stable. 
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• 

384. In French, as in English, two nouns or pronouns 
with ou (or) between them, take the verb in the singular, 
because the or, though it connect them on the paper and 
in speech, disjoins them in sense ; as : 

Le seigle ou 1'orge qui est dans le champ. 
The rye or the barley that is in the field. 

But, in French, if the conjunction be not ou, the verb must 
be in the plural ; as : 

Ni le seigle ni Vorge ne se vendent cher. 
Neither the rye nor the barley sells dear. 

Here, you see, the verb is in the plural in French and in 
the singular in English. If there be several nouns, which 
are nominatives of the verb, and if there be one or more of 
them in the plural number, the verb must be in the plural, 
though some of the nouns may be in the singular ; as : 

Le maltre ou ses gens viendroient demain, si ... . 
The master or his people would come to-morrow, if ... . 

This holds good in both languages ; but, if the last noun be 
preceded by mais (but), the verb is put in the singular. 
This happens when there is non settlement (not only), or 
some phrase of that meaning, in the former part of the sen- 
tence. It is, however, the same in both languages, and no 
error can well happen in the constructing of such sentences. 
But, there is one difference in the two languages, respect- 
ing the number of the verb, that must be carefully attended 
to : it is this : we, in English, when we use a noun of mul- 
titude; such as crowd, assembly, public, or any other, 
may, as we please, consider the noun a singular or a 
plural, and, of course, we may use, as relating to such 
noun, pronouns and verbs in the singular, or in the plural. 

p 2 
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This cannot be done in French. Whatever the noun is, 
the pronoun and the verb must agree with it. Examples : 

La foulefesoit un grand bruit. 
Elle itoit dang la rue. 
Le public xCaime pas eel a. 
m'arejette\ 

The French adhere to this even in the use of the word 
people. They say, as we do, le peuple ; but they always 
make the word a singular, and give it singular pronouns 
and verbs. We, on the contrary, cannot very well use 
these singulars with people, though we, in speaking of a 
nation, sometimes say, a people. In other cases we make 
use of plurals with the word people, and the French never 
do; as: 

The people are tired of being treated in that manner. 

Le peuple est la* d* etre trait£ dc la sorte. 

They will not be treated thus much longer. 

Jl ne souffrira pas d' etre long terns traite ainsi, 

The people have their follies ; but they are not wicked* 

Le peuple a ses follies ; mais il n' est pas me'ehant. 

Thus, you see, pronoun, verb, adjective ; all are in the 
singular in French, and, in English, the two former are in 
the plural and the latter has no change to express number. 
But, there are some few exceptions to this, and these you 
will find particularly dwelt on in the Syntax of the relative 
pronoun, paragraph 316 ; and in the Syntax of the Adjec- 
tive, paragraph 372. You must now read both those 
paragraphs very carefully over. Their contents belong 
to the numbers of verbs as well as to the heads under which 
they are placed. 



The crowd made a great noise, 

They were in the street, "J 

or \ 

It was in the street, J 
The public do not like that, 

They have rejected it, ) 

or > 

It has rejected it, J 
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385. When there are two or more pronouns, which are 
the nominative of the verb, and which are of different 
persons, the nominative must agree with the first person in 
preference to the second, and with the second in prefe- 
rence to the third. It is, however, the same in English ; 
as : you and I are poor: vous et moi nous sommes pauvres. 
Mark, however, the manner of forming these phrases in 
French. You see there is a pronoun more here in French 
than in English. 

1 m 

. Vous et moi nous irons a la campagne la scmaiuc prochaiue, 
You and I shall go to the country uext week. 
Lui, Monsieur Lechamp, et inoi nous nous en allons, 
He, Mr. Lechamp, and I are going away. 
Elle et vous et voire oncle vous alliez vous promener, 
She and you and your uuele were going to take a walk, 

■ 

... i 

T ... 

Sentences of this sort may be turned thus ; 

Nous irons a la campagrie vous et moi la semaine prochaine. 
Vous alliez vous promener elle et vous et votre oncle. 

However, the verbs are in the plural in both languages ; 
and that is the main thing that you have to attend to here. 
I might, in the Letter on personal pronouns, have spoken 
of this manner of using these pronouns ; but, I thought it 
would be best here, when I came to speak of the agree- 
ment between the pronoun and the verb. You see the 
additional pronoun is used to make all clear. Our mode 
of expression is not so unequivocal. Take an example : 

He, she and I have been very ill. 

We understand this very well. We are almost sure, that 
it is meant that all three have been sick. But it really is 
not a point beyond dispute. The French say, therefore : 
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Lui, elle et moi nous avons M trfcs malades, 
He, she and I we have been very ill. 

And, to a certainty, this is a better mode of expression, 
because it is perfectly unequivocal. 

» 

4 

386. You will see, that the verb is placed in the sentence 
much about in the same manner that ours is, when nouns 
are used with it; but, when pronouns are used, very 
different is the manner of placing the French verb, of 
which, indeed, you have seen instances enough. When 
the verb has a noun, or nouns, as its nominative, its place 
is, as in English, after the noun ; as : le mouton mange 
V herbe, ¥ oiseau vole dans 1' air. Thus it is also in English. 
But, in both languages, when a sentence is thrown into 
the middle of the main sentence, the verb goes first ; as : I 
will not give it you, said Richard, unless you come after it 

I will not give it you, said Richard, unless you come after it 
Je ne vous le donnerai pas, dit Ricliard, a moinS que vous ne 
venie.z le chercher. . 

* * 

* 

This manner of using the verb is, in cases like this, the 
same in both languages. But, the French sometimes put 
the verb before the noun when we do not, especially after 
que (whom, which or that) and comme (as) : 

" he chien que m'a rendu le garde-de-chasse, 
The dog that to me has sold the game- keeper. 

This is, word for word ; but we say, the dog that the game- 
keeper has sold me. Take an example with comme. 

Les choux, les asperges et les oignons sont gates, comme me 
dit Richard. 
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The cabbages, the asparagus and the onions are spoiled, as 
Richard tells me. 

Again, the verb is frequently put after oil (where, in which, 
in which place) and se, which last, however, is, as we 
have seen, in most cases, part of the verb itself. 

• 

La campagne oh, demeure mon ami, 
The country place where my friend lives. 
L'endroit oil se cachent les renards et les loups, 
The place where the foxes and wolves hide themselves. 

• 

These are very common expressions with the French, who 
make wonderful use of this se, and especially with the verb 
trouver (to find), which they make use of instead of itrt, 
in innumerable instances ; as : 

4 * 

I am very well, I Je me troupe fort bien. 

How w he now ? | Comment se trouve-t-il mamtenan 

We ire very well here, ] Nona nous trouvons bien ici. 

EXERCISE XIV. 

1. We see such things as that every day. 

2. Neither threats nor money will make him cease com 

plaining of it. 

3. The carpenters or the masons will finish their work 

to-morrow. 

4. He or she will pay for the dinner and the wine. 

5. It was they who said that she should go away. 

6. Not only the oats and the hay, but the very straw was 

carried out of the yard. 

7. John, Paul, Stephen, Mary and their mother will write 

to-morrow. 

8. John, Paul, Stephen, Mary and you will write to* 
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9. Your brother and she have read a great deaUoday. 

10. My grandfather and I have travelled from one end of 

the country to the other. 

11. The cucumbers and the melons grow well in that soil. 

12. The gardener as well as his people like flowers. • . 

13. It was very for from being good, as the gardener 

told me. 

14. The piece of ground where the shrubs were planted. 

15. The hedge where the thorns were growing. 

16. The plantations that my grandfather made. 

17. The house that the brother and sister live in. 

18. The basket that the flowers have been put into. 

19. The committee has been sitting this month. 

20. They will not have finished for two months to come. 

21. The people have been very quiet. 

22. Tney have been exceedingly well used. 

23. Nobody can deceive them. 

24. The best way is always to tell them the truth. 

25. He hates the people and always speaks evil of them. 

26. 1 will give you a pound, said he, if you will tell me the 

truth. 

27. Ah! said they, we have caught you, then ! 

28. No, answered I, you have not caught me. 

29. Well, said he to them, say no more about it. 

30. Go off as soon as you can, 1 beg of you. 
SI. She and I are the owners of that wood. 

32. They wish to write to them. 

33. Clover and Sainfoin grow well in that land. 

34. They are excellent for all sorts of cattle. 

35. Turnips or mangle wurzle is good for cows in winter* 

36. Neither hay nor straw are sold in the town. 

37. The greatest part of the world do the same. 
33. A great part of bis friends left him. 

89. The curious plants that ray friend has given me, 
40. The painter that my sister has sent. 
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41. The painter who has sent my sister. 

42. The printer that the people like so much. 

43. The printer who likes the people so much, 

44. I plant lettuces and celery. 

45. Give me some of both, if you please. 



387. THE TIMES. You have just seen enough (for 



denote different times. You have seen enough also, and, 
I hope, know enough, of the manner of making those 
changes. You have now to learn when one of the Times is 
to be used, and when another ; for, as you have seen, there 
are two past times in French; and, besides this, the French 
do not, in all cases, use their times so as to answer to the 
corresponding times in English. 

388. Time is, and must beprese?it, past, or future. To 
express the present, we, in English, have three forms 



The French have only this one form to answer to the whole 
of the three. We, from our infancy, learn to distinguish 
with the greatest nicety the import of one of our forms 
from that of either of the other two ; but, in the present case, 
we are happy in having to do with a language, which has 
but one present time at any rate. 

1 am wri t ittfj a letter, J » icri 8 une 1 ettre. 

Indeed I do write letter* every day, En verite j» icris de.i lettres tons les jours 

1 write to my friends very often, J » icrit k mes amis fort sou vent. 

It is, you see, always ecris. This is very easy, then 1 Yes, 




as: 



I kill, 
I do kill, 
I am killing, 
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much too easy to last long. Every blockhead would learn 
French, if all were as easy as this. 

389. The French have two past times. We have, in 
our past time, the do and the ing ; that is to say, the do 
become did, and, in the above example, the am become 
was; as: I was writing; I did write; I wrote. Aye; 
but the French have two distinct sets of words to express 
the past by. Look now again, for a moment, at the con- 
jugation of Tuer, in paragraph 118. There you see, that, 
in what they call the past imperfect time, I killed, is, 
je tuois, and, in the past perfect time, I killed, is, je 
tuai. In the other persons of the verb, the change is 
greater : so great indeed as for the words to appear not to 
belong at all to one another. Nous tuions is the past im- 
perfect, and nous tu^mes the past perfect. Now, mind, 
each of these means, we killed. 

• ' 

390. Well, but as they mean the same thing, cannot 
they be used indifferently' 1 . Indeed they cannot; for, 
though we express them in English by the same word, 
they have a meaning, in French, clearly distinct from each 
other. To know when one of them is to be employed, and 
when the other, attend very earnestly to what I am now 
going to say. But, first of all, let me, in an extract from 
a French history, show you how these two past times are 
used. I shall give the translation. It is an account of 
an explosion in the fortified town of Vkbdun in France. 



Le 18. Novembre, 1727, le 
moulin a poudre, coustruit dans 
cctte ville, sauta en Pair, par la 
r -*ute, dit-on, d' un ouvrier, qui 
fesoit secher de la poudre dans 
uue poele. Les effets en furent 
affreux. La terre s'enfoii$a en cet 



On the 18. November, 1727, 
the powder-mill, built iu this 
town, blew up, from the fault, it 
is said, of a workman, who was 
drying some powder in a frying 
pan. The effects were dreadful. 
The ground at the place itself 



endroit de plus de quinse pieds : ( was forced down more than 
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l'h£mi sph ere /rartt* tout en feu, 
et la terre tretnbta plus de deux 
lieues.a la ronde. Cet accident 
abattit de fond en comble cin- 
quante maisons des environs. 
Tout ce qui s'y <roMtw,hommes, 
femmes, enfans, domestiques, 
furent 6cras£s sous lcs ruines. 
11 y eut soixaute-dix autres mai- 
sons fort endommag£es, dont 
aucune n'a p& £tre habitue avant 
de l'avoir r£par£e. II y en 
eut d'autres encore, en grand 
nouabre, dont les portes furent 
arrach£es de leurs gonds, quoi- 
que ferm£es £ clefs et & ver- 
rouih ; et tous les vitrages de la 
Ville-basse furent fracass^s. II 
y eut aussi des marques de la 
violence de ce coup dans la Ville- 
haute, et dans la Citadelle, quoi- 
quVloigne"e de plus de six cents 
toises du lieu on le mouliu etoit 
construit. Outre les maisons 
bourgeoises il y eut trois Eglises 
Paroissiales, & divers Couvenls 
endomma^es consideVablement, 
ainsi que PH6pital general, et 
celui des soldats. Les Dames 
de la Congregation furent les 
plus maltrait£es, leurs dortoirs 
ayant £t£ renverses, pendant 
qu'ellcs Ho'xent \ Complies. La 
quantity de poudre qui prit feu 
consistoit en quatre milliers de 
poudre fine, etsix milliers de pou- 
dre commune. 



fifteen feet: the hemisphere 
seemed a 11 on fin-, and the ground 
shook for more than two leagues 
round. This accident knocked 
down, from top to bottom, fifty 
bouses of the neighbourhood. 
All who were in them, men, 
women, children, servants, were 
crushed under the ruins. There 
were seventy other houses very 
much damaged, not one of which 
could be inhabited until re- 
paired. Besides these, there 
were others in great number the 
doors of which were torn from 
their posts, although locked and 
bolted : and all the windows in 
the lower-town were smashed tp 
pieces. There were also marks 
of the violeuce of this shock in 
the upper-town and in the cita- 
del, though at more than six 
hundred fathoms from the spot 
where the mill stood. Besides 
the houses of the town's people, 
there were three parish churches 
and divers convents consider- 
ably damaged, as well as the 
general hospital aud that of the 
soldiers. The Nuns of the Con- 
gregation were the most roughly 
handled, their dormitories being 
shaken in, while they */ere at 
Evening Prayers. The quantity 
of powder that took fire con- 
sisted of four thousand weight of 
fine, and six thousand weight of 
common. 



391. The verbs, you will perceive, are put in Italic 
characters. We will, when we have laid down the rules, 
see how the use of the verbs agrees with those rules. 
Monsieur Restaut has the following passage upon this 
subject. I shall translate it entire ; because it will be use- 
ful as the ground-work of my observations, and because it 
will enable us to see how the above practice square* with 
the rules of this able grammarian; > 
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392. Monsieur Restaut says: " The pr&^rit (past per- 
fect) time, points out a thing passed, and passed, too, in a 
" time no part of which remains, and in which we no 
" longer are; as: jb fus maladb l'anneb dernjere. It 
" is essential to observe, that we ought not to make use of 
44 this past time to denote any time, which is not farther 
" back than the day in which we are talking. So that we- 
" must not say, je rus malade ce matin. We must say r 
** j* ai ir£ malade ce matin. Also we must not use the 
" past perfect in speaking of this year, this century ; nor, 
" of any time, any part of which remains yet to pass away." 
To this he adds, that " the past perfect time must, ox no 
" account, be employed except as applied to a time abso- 
" lutely completely passed; whereas, there are many 
" cases, in which it is not a fault to use, instead of the past 
44 perfect, the compound of the present; as: Alexandre 
4( fut le plus grand capitaine de son siecle : or, Alexandre: 
" a Hi le plus grand capitaine de son sieele.* 

• 

993. Now, how does this agree with the above passage T 
Read that passage attentively, and look at, and compare 
with one another, the several verbs in it. It is very true, 
that the year 1727 is wholly gone and past; that bo part 
of it remains ; that we are no longer in it. Thereto^ ft is 
very right, of course, to say, 

sauta en l'air, , sautnii en Pair, 

s'enfonqa, j J s'cnfoncoit, 

parut en feu, \ and not < paroiss'oit en feu, 

s'y trouva, f I s'y trouvoit, 

ywr*»fecrasea, > K tioient ecrasea. 

This is all very right, and according to the rules of Mon- 
sieur Restaut, who has said, as I have just quoted ; and • 
who says, with regard to the imperfect, that it is to be used 
to denote the past with regard to the present ; and that it 
designates that a thing $>a$ present in a time that is now 
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past ; as : M I WAS at table, wlien you came. My being 
44 at table is now past ; but, this manner of using the verb 
" points out, that it was present when you arrived." 

394. So far all is very well ; and it is easy enough for 
you to know one case when the imperfect ought to be 
used ; namely, when we use the active participle and the 
verb to be in the past time ; I was at table, that is, sitting 
at table, when you arrived. Thus you see very clearly 
why a fesoit secher " was put, instead of Jit secher, in the 
first sentence of the above extract ; for this is the trans- 
lation : 

■ 

Un ouvrier, qui fesoit secher de I A workman who was drying some 
la poudre dans une pofile, | powder in a frying-pan. 

Here is the active participle and the past time of the 
verb to be. But, in the last sentence of this passage, there 
is the verb consistoit. You cannot say was consisting. 
How will Monsieur Restaut here make out something 
that was present when another thing happened, which other 
thing is now passed also 1 But, stop : here is another verb 
in the same sentence, and in the past perfect too. 11 La . 
. 44 quantity de poudre, qui prit feu, consistoit en quatre 
. 44 milliers de poudre fine." Why, then, I ask, have we 
prit instead of prenoit? , Or, why have we consistoit in- 
stead of consista ? You cannot turn consistoit into was con- 
sisting, any more than you can turn prit feu into was 
, taking fire. The time, observe, is quite past. It is en- 
, tirely gone. We are no longer in it. The verb con* 
, sistoit cannot be turned into was consisting ; and yet it is 
. in the imperfect time. . 

395. The rules are, then, defective. The instructions 
. are not clear. The distinctions are obscurely stated. First 
. it is clear enough, that the imperfect, or (which is a much 
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better word) the unfinished, form of the French verb, muit 
always be used when we can turn the phrase into English 
by the active participle and the verb to he ; when we can 
torn it into English by the verb and our word used ; or, 
when we can turn it into English by the help of any word, 
signifying the habit of doing or being j as : 



I was planting peas yesterday, when . . . 
I wrote to him every week, 
I was in the hahit of *oin* thither, 
They continued there for six years, 
I used to eat a good deal of sugar, 



je plantois des pois bier, qnand . . , 
je lui Icriaois toutes lea semaines. 
j' avois coutume d' y aUer. 
iU y resUieni pendant six ana. 
je mangeois bean con p de sncre. 



But, when you can discover none of these English marks 
of a demand for the imperfect, or, unfinished, form of the 
verb, observe this : that we sometimes make use of the 
past time of the verb, without having any intention to mark 
any time at all; but, to point out a fact; a fact, indeed, 
relating to a past time, but the time being, nevertheless* of 
no importance; as : 



the Jews were a wicked race, 
they were seditious and avaricious. 



Here you see, is continuity. The Jews were, and ivent 
on to be, a bad race of people ; but, here is nothing 
finished, nothing brought to a close ; and that, mind, i*n<* 
nessary to justify the use of the past perfect time. 

396. Look again at the above quoted passage, and at 
the sentence before the last. There are two verbs in that 
sentence, the first in the past perfect, the last inihe past 
imperfect " Les dames de la Congregation farent lea 
" plus maltraitees, leurs dortoirs ayfcnt &e* renverse* pteti- 
" dant qu' elles 'etoient & Complies." Here are furent 
and etoient in the same sentence, and applying to the same 
persons. But, if you look well into the matter, the reason 
is as clear as daylight. Furent relates to a matter done 
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with, finished, completely over, and, that, too, in a past 
time. But, in that same past time, the ladies were at their 
Complies, or Evening Prayers : elles ttoient a Complies : 
their dormitories were demolished while they were at 
Prayers. The prayers were, in the time spoken of, going 
on ; but, the dormitories were done for : the misfortune of 
the ladies was over. 

397. Let us take another instance. " Sedan (a town of 
France) etoit autrefois une petite Souverainete*, de la- 
" quelle dependoient dix-sept villages. Elle apparienoit 
" anciennement aux archeveques de Reims, un desquels 
u Yechangea avec le Roi pour Cormicy." Now, you see, 
etoit autrefois and appartenoit and dependoient all include 
the idea of continuation. This little district was formerly 
a lordship. We might say, that it used to be a lordship. 
We might also say, that the villages used to depend upon 
jt, and that it used to belong to the archbishops of Rheims. 
But (and now mind) we could not say that one of these 
bishops used to exchange it with the king. That was an 
net done, finished ; not going on ; not spoken of as being 
(in the past time alluded to) in a state of being continued. 

39S. Now the matter clears up. We begin to see the 
reason for this distinction in the past times ; for, if you 
can, by a change in the ending of the verb, discover, at 
once, whether an act was finished, or was going on, at a 
certain time, it is a great advantage. You can now see, I 
think, the reason for employing consistoit, as mentioned in 
paragraph 894, and also for using prit in the same sentence. 
" La poudre, qui prit feu, consistoit en quatre milliers." 
Why, not, said I, put consista as well as prit ? You could 
now, I hope, tell tne why ; namely : because the taking of 
fire was a thing done with. The fire took, the mill, blew 
lip, and there was an end. The matter was finished in the 
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past time alluded to. But, mind, the powder's consisting 
of such a quantitity was a matter without any limit as to 
time. It had consisted for some time ; its consisting had 
been going on. There had been continuation in it ; and, 
therefore, the writer could not say consista. Take two 
more instances, and then, I think, I may leave this 
matter. 

II T aintoit long-teins, ct, a la 1 He loved her for a lone time, and, 
fin, il Ytpousa, j at last, he married her. 

Hicr, qui 6to\t dimanche, il alia I Yesterday, which was Sunday, he 
a T eglise, | went to church. 

Here, you see again, there is continuation in the loving 
and in the Sunday ; but none in the act of marrying nor in 
that of going to church. But, 

Elle Yaccosta commc il alloit a I She accosted him as he was going 
l'cplise, ! to church. 

Here, you see, the case is different. His going to church 
is here spoken of as a thing that was going on at the time 
alluded to ; a thing that was, in that time, in a state of 
continuation. , . 

399. Thus have I, I think, made thfe matter clear. 
However, it is, observe, one of the great difficulties of the 
French language; and it is one which the makers of 
grammars have taken special care to slide by without 
scarcely touching it. In grammars, written for French 
people, to go into the matter thus minutely is not neces- 
sary, because they are, from their infancy, in the habit of 
making use of these words in their two forms. But, with- 
out explanation, and clear explanation too, how are we to 
know when he had is to be il avoit, and when it is to be il 
eut ? . 
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400. Having now done with these two Times, let us 
speak a little of the rest We have seen, in the rule^ of 
Monsieur Restaut, that the compound of the present 
time may be frequently used instead of the past perfect 
time ; and this is very common ; as : 

EUe chanta bier au solr, *| 

cu > She sang last nifcht, 

EUe a cltanti hier au soir, J 

We do not make use of this manner of expression in 
English. We do not say, she has sung last night. We 
say, she sang last night. 

401. As to the future time, it has, in the Etymology, 
been explained to you, that our will and shall, which help 
to form the future time of our verbs, are wholly unknown in 
the French language, which^ with more elegance and ease, 
and with less equivocation, expresses, by a change in the 
ending of the verb itself, all that we express, and that we 
wish to express, by the use of these nasty little harsh- 
sounding words. Foreigners have great difficulty in learn- 
ing when they ought to use will and when shall. Those 
who learn French have no such difficulty. 

• • i * 

And thus it is always. If, however, shall is used to denote 
obligation and will to denote determination, they must be 
answered in another way, as we shall see by and by ; but, 
as far as simply declaring, or stating, goes, the above is 
the manner of rendering the English future into French. 

■ . 

402. I have said, and well I may, that time must be 
present, past, or future; yet some grammarians have con- 
trived to find, in French and English, a great many more 
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times than three ; or, at least, states of the verb which they 
call times. It may, in some languages, be necessary to 
make those numerous distinctions under the name of 
times. In French and English, it is not only unneces- 
sary ; but, it produces great confusion and tends greatly to 
bewilder and disgust the learner, whether of English or of 
French. I will give you an instance of this, and will keep 
to our old verb Tuer. 



1 

je tue, 
je tuois, 
je tuai, 
je tuerai 


present, 
past imperfect, 
past perfect, 
future, 


I kill. 
1 1 killed. 
I shall kit). 


j'ai tu6, 
j'avois tu£, 
j'eus tu£. 
j'aurai tu£, 


the past indefinite, 
the more perfect, 
the past perfect anterior $ 
the future anterior. 


I have killed. 
1 1 had killed. 
I shall have killed. 



It is in the grammar of Monsieur de L£vizac that I find 
these pretty names given to times. The two forms for the 
past times are, as we have seen, necessary in French, an<i 
they must, of course, have two names. But, of what use 
are the four names here placed under the line t What 
are these times, after all, more than those above the line ? 
Above the line, you have the changes in tuer to mark 
the four times ; and, below the line, you have the changes 
in avoir to ihark the same four times. If* indeed, tcer 
changed its form here eight times instead of four, it would 
be necessary to have eight names to distinguish them by. 
But, as it is, the four additional names only serve to puzzle, 
retard, and disgust the scholar. 

403. In paragraphs from 125 to 128 I have fully ex- 
plained the offices of avoir and etre, as auxiliary verbs. 
When they are used with the verb, the several times are Said 
to be compound, which they are, because they consist of 
more than one thing : thus : I have hilled is the compound 
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of the present time ; because have belongs to one verb and 
killed to another. Why, then, not call these times, the 
compound of the present, of the past, and of the future ? 

I have killed, j'aitue. 

I had killed, j' avois, or j'eus tue\ 

I shall have killed, | j ' aurai tue. 

» 

It is, you see, the verb to have, used in all its times, with 
the passive participle of the principal verb (tuer) coming 
after it It is, in fact, a mere conjugation of the verb to 
have with that participle always coming after it 

■ 

404. But, as you have seen, in paragraph 132, the com- 
pound times are formed with Hre and not with avoir when 
the verb is reflected. And, observe also, that ete, the pas- 
sive participle of ctrc, is, as in English, sometimes, and 
very frequently, used along with avoir and the passive 
participle of the principal verb ; as : j'ai ete tue. I have 
been killed. This may be called the compound of the 
passive: that is all. The verb avoir is conjugated through- 
out all its times, and the two passive participles come after 
it. Now, let us see an instance of each of these that I 
have been speaking of in the three foregoing paragraphs. 



I kill, 
I killed, 
I shall kill, 


je tue. 

je tuois ; or tnai. 
je tuerai. 


I have killed, 

I had killed, 

I shall have killed, 


j' ai tue\ 

j' avois, or j'eus, tuc\ 
j' aurai tue\ 


I have been killed, 

I bad been killed, 

I shall have been killed, 


j'ai £t6 tue\ 

j* avois, or j'eus, £te* tue\ 
j* aurai £te* tue\ 



405. As to the times of the Subjunctive Mode, all that 
has here been said holds good with regard to them. Time 
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is always present, past, or future; and, there can be no 
need of imagining other times, and giving names to them. 
When the times are compound ; that is to say, when avoir, 
or (in reflected verbs), t ire, comes into use, you are to take 
it, and conjugate it, instead of the principal verb, the pas- 
sive participle of which you are to add all the way through, 
as you see it done in the six last of the nine examples just 
given you. But, mind, you are to conjugate the compouud 
times with etre, instead of avoir, in a few neuter verbs, 
as well as in the reflected verbs. These neuter verbs 
are, accourir, alter, aborder, arriver, choir, dtctder, dc- 
scendre, devenir, entrer, monter, mourir, naitre, partir, 
retourner, revenir, soriir, tomber, venir. Thus, you must 
say, je suis entre* dans la chambre ; and not, fai entre* dans 
lachambre. 

406. I shall conclude my remarks on the times of verbs 
by noticing some little peculiarities in the use of the French 
times. I have already noticed, that, in French, the com- 
pound of the present is very frequently employed instead 
of the past perfect ; and even instead of the future; as : 

m ' * " * r » t • I 

je dinai cbez lui hier, f 

on < I dined with bim yesterday. 

y ai dint chez lui hier, {_ 

avez- vous bicntot Jmi? | will you soon have done ? 

We cannot choose thus in English. We cannot say, / 
have dined with him yesterday. When we make use of the 
compound of the present it must relate to some portion of 
time not completely passed. The French may say, la re- 
colte fat bonne 1'annee derniere, ou, a etc bonne ; but we 
must say, the crop was good. But, on the other hand, we 
can apply the past time to a period not ended ; as : she was 
here this morning. Whereas, as we have seen, the French 
cannot apply their past time to a period not ended. 
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407. When there is no time at all specified, or cared 
about, we can, in both languages, make use of the com- 
pound of the present ; as : 

We have seen evil enough, | Nous avons vu assez de mal. 

The reason is, that in our lives, in our time, in our day, or 
something denoting a period, not passed, is understood ; as : 
he has read much : ii a lu beaucoup. But, in this respect 
the two languages are very nearly alike. 

408. There is one thing more to point out, but it is of 
importance. The French frequently make use of the 
present of the verb ctre instead of the compound of avoir 
and etre. 

II va un mois que le vent est A 1' Est, It is a month that the wind i.« in the East 
Elie est depuis plus d' un mois hors de She is more than a month from home, 
cheat elle, 

I\ y a plus d'nn an qnejesuis malade, It is more than a year that I am sick. 
Je *tii* depute dix jours en route, I am ten days on my jonrney. 

This is a word for word translation as nearly as I can well 
make it. Now, we never express ourselves thus. We 
say, 

The wind has been in tbe East for a month. 

i 

She has been more than a month from home. 
I have been sick more than a year. 
1 have been ten days on my journey. 

. » 

Tlie French may use the same form, and they frequently 
do j as : II y a un mois que le vent a etc a V Est ; j' ai ite 
malade il y a plus d' un an. 

EXERCISE XV. 

1. The guide who conducted the observer, from whom I 
had the description, told him that, sometime before 
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the war which closed with the peace of Ryswick, 
having guided the Germans to this spot, they found it 
covered with snow. 

2. The palace was a temple, dedicated to the tutelary gods. 

Its form was oblong, and it had eight columns on each 
side longwise, and four along each end, which made 
up the number of twenty four; of which eight re- 
mained, when they were taken down in order to en- 
large the castle. 

3. The fountain which is called d' Audege sends forth so 

large a quantity of water, that it forms a rivulet, 
very useful to the tanners who live in the suburbs. 

4. Do you study well, and do you not neglect any part of 

your duty. 

5. When he has finished building his house, he will go to 

the country. 

6. When she goes to town, she will find a great many. 

friends very glad to see her. 

7. Every thing is to be done that can be done for him. 

0. He has been very ill-used by those who owed him a 
great deal. 

9. She was very sick ; she suffered exceedingly. They 

did all they could to comfort her. 

10. He has been to the church. 

11. She fell from the top of the house. 

12. They went away last year. 

13. We have not been to see the play. 

14. He went to bed at ten o'clock last night. 

15. He had gone to b^d earlier. 

16. They rise early. 

17. We rose every morning at four o'clock. 

18. You ought to rise much earlier than you do. 

409. THE MODES. Now, though you, at the be- 
ginning of this letter ; that is to say, at the beginning of 
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your study of the Syntax of Verbs ; though you read, 
throughout, the Etymology of verbs, yet, these Modes are 
a matter of so much importance, that you must, once more 
read paragraphs 116 and 117; and read them, too, with 
very great attention. 

* 

410. As I have there observed, the modes would be a 
matter of less consequence if the French verbs did not 
change their form in order to accommodate themselves to 
the different modes ; or, at least, if this never were the 
case : but, as you will find, it is almost always the case. 
In English we say, I make, I must make ; but, in French, 
we must say, je/<m, il faut que je fasse. Ours is make 
in both cases ; but, in French, it is fais in one case and 
fasse in the other. If you were, in translating / make, 
to say, je fasse; or, in translating, I must make, to say, il 
feut que je/ais, French people would hardly understand 
you. They might guess at your meaning ; but that would 
be all. t They would not laugh out-right at you, as we ge- 
nerally do at French people when they speak broken 
English ; but, they would laugh to themselves. This is, 
then, an affair of great consequence. 

r 

f • ■ 

411. You have just read (in paragraph 116) a description, 
of the four modes. I need not, if you have read that para- 
graph and the next, describe those Modes again. What I 
have now to do is, to teach you when the one is employed 
and when the other. The Infinitive, as being the root 
of the verb, stands first in the conjugations j but, I shall 
speak of it last. I shall take the other three in their due. 
order; the Indicative, the Subjunctive, and the Im- 
perative. 

■ 

412. But, before I speak of the manner of using these 
modes, let me again caution you, not to look upon the 
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signs of our verbs, as you see them placed in the conju~ 
gations ; let me caution you, not to look upon those signs, 
I mean, should, could, would, may, and might, as being 
to be translated upon all occasions as you see them trans- 
lated in the conjugations. I have, indeed, in these con- 
jugations, put only shall, may, should, and might, for want 
of room for the others. The danger is, that, seeing should, 
for instance, placed against a certain time in a certain 
mode, you will conclude, that our should must always be 
translated in that manner. This is not the case ; and, 
therefore, you must take care not to adopt this notion of 
the matter. It was necessary to place some signs before 
our verbs in the conjugations : those, which I have there 
placed, do, in certain cases, answer, with their verb, to the 
verb against which they are placed ; but, mind, they do not 
thus answer in all cases ; and this you must take care not 
to forget. 

• 

413. We are to begin now with the Indicative Mode, 
As you have before been told, it simply indicates or ete- 
clares, as its name imports. It does not express an action 
or state of being, which is dependent on any other action 
or state of being. It is the unconditional Btate of the verb, 
affirming or denying, without, as our saying, is, " any of 
your ifs and ands ; " as : 

I go to London, j je vais A Londres. 

I do not go to London, | je ne vais pas a Londres. 

** \ » • . ^ 

These verbs are in the indicative; but, if there be a de* 
pendence, a condition, a something subjoined, the verb is 
in the subjunctive ; as : 

il importe que faille a Lon- it is of consequence for me to go 
dres, to London. > 

Wimporte que je n* aille pas a it is of consequence for me not to 
Londres, go to London. 
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Here, you see, is a consequence attached to tho thing ex- 
pressed by the verb. There is something subjoined, o^ 
joined on, to the simple act of going, or not going, to Lon- 
don. Accordingly, you see that the verb changes its form. 
Allbb (to go) is, you know, an irregular verb. Look at 
the conjugation of it iu paragraph 203. You there see 
that vais is the first person singular of the Indicative ; and 
that aille is the first person singular of the Subjunctive. 
There are, perhaps, a hundred verbs in the Indicative for 
one in the Subjunctive. The infinitive is attended with 
little difficulty, and the Imperative whh less. The great 
thing, then, as to the Modes, is to know when we ought to 
put the verb in the subjunctive. The indicative may be 
said to be the rule, and the subjunctive the exception. 
The exception, is, however, very extensive : but, there are 
rules relating to it, and those rules we are now going to 
see. In English we have no change, or very little, in the 
form of the verb to distinguish the subjunctive from the 
indicative ; but, if we had, the guide would not be perfect ; 
for, it is not always that a French verb in the subjunctive 
is properly translated by an English verb in the same, 
Mode. 

414. The subjunctive must always be used after cer- 
tain conjunctions, which are said to govern that mode. 
But, first of all, it is best to seek for some principle ; for, 
even if we fall short of perfection in principle, the very 
effort does something for us. We have seen that the sub- 
junctive is used where there is dependence on some other 
act or state of being. It is also used generally when 
passion, desire, or strong feeling is expressed ; as : je 
veux qu' il s' en aille : I wish him to go away : or, literally, 
I will that he himself from this go. Verbs also denoting 
joy, sorrow, doubt, fear, suspicion, permission and pro- 
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hibition take the subjunctive. But, to teach you every 
verb which requires the next verb to be in the subjunctive 
would be to usurp the office of the dictionary-maker % 
seeing that the dictionary tells you when the verb requires 
the subjunctive after it. If you look for the verb permettre, 
for instance, you will find that it is noted as governing the 
subjunctive. This verb causes the one that follows it to 
be in the subjunctive ; as : permettez que je vous le dise : 
permit me to tell it you. If this last verb, dire, tell, were 
in the indicative, it would be dis ; but, being in the sub- 
junctive, it is dise. Now, observe : 

vous savez que je le dis, you know that I say it. 

vous permettez que je le dise, you permit me to say. it. 

vous jurez qu* elle le /ait, you swear that she does it. 

vous dteircz qu'elle le fosse, you desire that she may do it. 

Here, you see, are dis and dise, fait, and fasse, only be*- 
cause savez and jurez govern the indicative, and permettez 
and desirez the subjunctive. You, see too, that there is a 
twisting in our English. We do not say after permit and 
desire what we say* after know and swear. After desire 
we have a real subjunctive ,* may do. 

415. However, the dictionary must be resorted to here. 
When you are going to use a verb (until you know them 
all) look, to see whether it govern the subjunctive. If it 
do, the verb which it so governs must be put in the sub- 
junctive mode. 

416. The subjunctive mode has, in almost every in- 
stance, que before it. Sometimes it has qui ; but not often. 
However, the use of these words is not confined to this 
mode by any means ; so that you are not to suppose, that 
a verb is in the subjunctive merely because it may have 
que or qui before it. 
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417. The French subjunctive, in the present time, is 
very often used to answer to the English future of the in* 
dicative ; as : 

* 

CraigneZ'Yons qu 1 elle ne meure ? 1 Do you fear that «he will die ? 
CroyeE-vous qu'elle le fosse* I Do you believe that she will do it? 
Penaez-vous qu> il vienne ? | Do you think that he will come 9 

A great deal of attention, and a great deal of writing, will 
very soon put jou in possession of a knowledge of this 
matter. You see, that there is, in all these cases, more or 
less of uncertainty, of doubt, of fear, of something creating 
a dependence of one verb upon the other. Still, however^ 
always remember, that, if you have any doubt, the safe 
way is to look into the dictionary for the verb which is to 
govern in the sentence. After all, there must, as to the 
examples just given, be something left to be acquired by 
experience, by the habit of reading, writing and speaking ; 
for, while you may say, and, indeed, must say, croyez- 
vous qu' elle le fasse ; you must, if the first verb be in any 
time but the present or the future of the indicative, put the 
second verb in the past perfect of the subjunctive; as : 

• 

* 

Croyiez-vovLS qu'elle le fit, 

and not • 

Croyiez-vou% qu'elle le fasse. 

Because croyiez is not in the present, nor in the /afar*, of 
the indicative. There are certain pronouns and conjunctions^ 
which, with que after tliera, govern the Subjunctive mode 
The pronouns are, quelque, quoique and quels-que, when 
these words bear the sense of whatsoever, whatever, or 
however. This mode is used also after si, when it answers 
to our if; and also after si when si means so, or so mucfy 
of, or, when si has any such comparative meaning, and 
when it is followed by que. 

Q 2 
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Quelque richea qti'ellpx toyent, 
Quoique vous soyez riche, 
Qudn-qne soyent le* voyajjeurs, 
Huelqnea arbrcs qu'on puisse avoir, 
Quelqac vieille qu'elle/flf, 
Quiaqu'il en toit, 
Quclles-que/tiss/xr i 
Quoiqu'on rfiw, il 



Si vona y nlle* et que vous y restiez, 
Elle n'e»t pas si prudeute qu'elle ne 

fasse jamais de faute, 
lis n» etoient pas si generous qu 1 ils don- 

vassent tout leur bicn. 



However rich they may be. 

Though you may be rich. 

Whoever the travellers may be. 

Whatever trees they may have. 

However old she might be. 

However it may be ; or, be it as it may. 

Whatever his sisters might be. 

Whatever people may say, he will die of it 

If you go there and remain there. 
She is not »o prudent that she never com- 
mits a fault. 
They wet e not so generous that they gave 
all their property. 



418. There are certain Adjectives, whicb, with it est 
(impersonal) before them, require the subjunctive mode 
after them ; or, as it is called, they govern the subjunctive 
mode. I do not like to insert lists of words : it is the busi- 
ness of the dictionary to do that. But, as the dictionary 
does not always place against these Adjectives the fact that 
they, with il est before them, govern the subjunctive, I 
shall insert these Adjectires here. They are as follows : 



arable, 

ais**, 

affligcant, 
apropos, 
bienseant, 
beau, 

chagrinant, 

cruel, 

expedient, 

dangereux, 

difficile,* 

divertissant, 

doux, 

douloureux, 



dur, 

disgracieux, 

ennuyeux, 

etouuaut, 

facile, 

faclieux, 

glorieux, 

gracieux, 

ueufeux, 

honteux, 

important, 

impossible, 

indifferent, 



injustc, 

juste, 

malheureux, 
mal-aise, 

mieux'(with taut before it), 

niortifiant, 

necessaire, 

possible, 

plaisant, 

sensible, 

surprenant, 

triste, 

vilain. 



These must have the il est before them to make them re- 
quire the subjunctive after thetn. Some of them may al* 
ways have c f est instead of il est ; for, you may say, il est 
impossible qu'il aille : or, c' est impossible; but, at any 
rate, you can always use c est t if you employ the word 
chose; as: 

il est possible que ccta soit, } , . - w u ^ ^ 

que eel* soit e'est une chose possible, J . V r w3,w 1MW1 • 
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When I say, the Impersonal il est, I mean il with some 
part of the verb itre. It may be il est, or il itoit, or il sera, 
as we have seen in the Letter on Impersonals. You know 
this already ; but, it is not amiss to remind you of it. We, 
in English, do not use this manner of expression, except 
with some of these adjectives ; or, rather with our own ad- 
jectives that answer to these. We say, it is possible that 
that may be ; but, we do not say, it is shameful that that 
may be. In this case we say should be. It is therefore 
necessary to attend to the above rule. Write this list of 
adjectives down ten or twenty times, and you will seldom 
forget them afterwards. To fix a thing well in the me- 
mory, there is nothing equal to the putting of it into writing. 

419. But, besides these Adjectives, there are certain 
nouns and conjunctions which also govern the subjunctive 
mode. They, like the adjectives, all have a meaning that 
makes us perceive, that there is a dependence of one act, 
or state of being, on another act, or state of being. The 
nouns are biensiance, necessity These take the il est also ; 
and they take the article : d' une nccessite, de la bien- 
siance. Then there are moyen, honneur, deshonneur, 
lionte, gloire, with the article before them preceded by il 
y a; as : il n* y a pas moyen qu* eMefasse cela. . 

• .* 

420. You have seen instances enough already of il faut 
requiring the subjunctive mode. Importer is a verb, which 
means to signify, or, to be of consequence, or, as we say 
sometimes, to matter. To signify is, in French, signifier; 
but, they do not use this verb very often to answer to our 
signify. They do not employ it commonly to express 
mattering, or being of consequence. They use the verb 
faire, in some cases, and the verb importer, in others ; and, 
in this case, importer requires the subjunctive after it; as : 
il importoit qu'ils lefissent, and notqu'ils lefirent. 
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il importe que vous soy ex sobre, J it is of consequence that you should be sober. 
0 importe que nous tfyofl* du pain, | it is of cousequence that we should have bread. 

This verb importer, when used with il before it, is of great 
use in French. No expression in the whole language is 
more common than n' importe; aud this answers to our no 
matter. This word importer is, mind, a verb, which is used 
in all its times, like another verb ; but, we are now speak- 
ing of it in its capacity of Impersonal, used with que afler 
it, and governing the subjunctive mode. 



il importe qu'clle vienne, 

il n'importoit pas qu'ils vim sent, 

importe-t-il qu'il aille? 

il n' importe pas que nous allions, 

qu' importe cela? 

qu' est-ce que cela/at< > 



1 



It is of consequence that she should come. 
It was of no consequence whether they 

came or not. 
Is it of any consequence whether he go 

or not? ? 
It is of no consequence whether we go or 

not 

Of what consequence is that? or, what 
matters that? or, what signifies 
that? 



These two last examples do not belong, properly, to our pre- 
sent subject, because they do not include a subjunctive ; but, 
having this word importer in hand and knowing how much 
it is in use, it was right to dwell thus upon it. The phrases 

of no consequence, do not signify, is no matter, what signi- 
fies, are, as you know, of very common use in English. 
Those phrases which answer to them must, of course, be of 
ery common use in French ; and, therefore, it is of great 
importance, it is absolutely necessary, for you to learn how 
these phrases are expressed in French. The French, 
have, as well as we, the nouns consequence and matter and 
the verb to signify : and they write them thus : conse- 
quence, mature, signifier. We are, therefore, apt to (and 
indeed, we always do it t$l we learn better) use the words 
consequence, matter, and signify in French, in these 
cases ; and this'is a very great error. A few examples will 
make this matter plain to you, and will, I hope, prevent 
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you from making, in such cases, literal translations of the 
English into French. 



That is of no conseqn 
That does not signi: 



What does that signify? 



Cela n'est de point de 
Cela ne signifie pas. 
Cela n' est point de matiere. 
Qu'est-ce que cela signifie i 



This is a literal translation as nearly as possible ; and a 
Frenchman would certainly not comprehend you. He 
might guess at the meaning ; but that would be all. The 
fourth French phrase is, indeed, good French ; but it does 
not mean what it is hfcre intended to mean. The French 
verb, signifier, though it sometimes answers to our verb 
signify, does not answer to it in this sense. In English 
signify has two meanings ; one is, to mean, and the other, to 
be of consequence ; and it is not used in this latter sense in 
French, Therefore, Qu'est-ce que cela signifie? means, 
what doea that mean ? and not, what does that signify ? 
Now, then, let us see : 



That is of no consequence, 
That does not signify, 
That is no matter, 
What does that signify ? 
Does it signify? 
Does it much matter ? 
That did not signify much, 



Cela n' importe en rien. 

Cela n' importe pas. 

Cela n' importe pas. 

Qu' est-ce que cela importe ? 

Importe-t-ii ? 

Import-t-il beaucoup ? 

Cela n' importoit paB beaucoup. 



Observe, that the verb faire (which is a great actor in 
French) may, in many such cases, be used instead of im- 
porter; as : cela nefait rien. There are some little differ- 
ences in the use of the two ; but, faire is more familiar than 
importer. But, mind (and this brings us back to our subject) 
il fait does not govern the subjunctive; nor is the verb 
faire one of those which require the subjunctive after it. 

421. The verb convenib, when it is used as an imper- 
sonal, requires the subjunctive after it. This verb means 
to fit, to. suit, to become, in short, to be convenient It is 
a verb of great use, as ours are which answer to it : 
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1 1 is fitting for that to he done, 

it suits for him to go, 

it becomes them to be charitable, 



IS 



fl cotwient que eel a soit fait. 

" conrient qa'il aillr. 
convient qn'Os toim* 



You see, here, that we, after our Jittin(j, suits, and becomes, 
use our infinitives, to be and to go. The same may be 
tione in French when there is a noun or pronoun the, actor 
in the phrase ; as : 



it soils him to go thither, 

it becomes them to be charitable, 



il lui convient d'y alter. 

il leor convient d'Hre charitable*. 



When, however, one of these forms ought to be used, and 
when the other, can be taught only by practice ; but you 
have the consolation to know, that constant practice, dili- 
gent use of the pen, will very soon teach it : 



The Conjunctions, mentioned at the beginning 
jof paragraph 419, as governing the subjunctive mode, are 
thirty-seven in number, and are these which follow : 



Arm que 
avant que 

a la bonne heure que 

au cas que 

a moins que 

a condition que 

4 Dieu ne plaise que 

Men que 

bien entendu que 

bien loin que 

ce n' est pas que 

de peur que 

<le crainte que 

Dieu veuille que 

•encore que 

•cu cas que 

•except^ que 

hormis que 

hors que 



loin que 
malgre que 
m oy en riant que 
non que 
non pas que 
noBobstant que 
pour que , 
posez le cas que 
pourvu que 
pour peu que 

plaise, or plut, a Dieu que 

quoique 

sans que 

6oit que 

suposez que 

suposons que 

si ce n'est que 

tant s'en faut que. 



it 




u 






u 



mode, and some that govern the infinitive; but if you 
place the above list well in youx memory, you will very 
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soon cease to confound the modes, as far as they are go- 
verned by Conjunctions. The Conjunctions that govern 
the subjunctive have always que after them ; but as there 
are some Conjunctions which have que after them, and 
which govern the indicative mode, mistakes will happen if 
you do not take great care. For instance : 



au cas qu'il aille, 
aussitot qu' il va, 
except^ que nous soyions, 
des que nous serons, 



in case he go. 
as soon as he goes. 
except that we may be. 
as soon as we shall be. 



You see, here, that the two conjunctions, that I have taken 
from the above list, have the verbs in the subjunctive mode. 
Look at the conjugation of aller and of ctre. The act, in 
the first of the two examples is to go. The actor is the 
third person in both instances. Yet, in one case, the verb 
is aille, and in the other it is va ; and this is only because 
one of the verbs has au cas que before it, and the other 
aussit6t que. It would be uselessno give a list of the con- 
junctions which govern the indicative ; because all the 
conjunctions which govern the subjunctive have que y and all 
which have que before them, and which are not in the 
above list of thirty-seven, govern the indicative. Fix, 
therefore, the above thirty-seven well in your memory ; 
or, rather, make them familiar to your eye, and you will 
never make mistakes respecting them. Let us take a few 
examples relating to those conjunctions and their govern- 
ment of modes. 



suppose that they did it, 
provided that they did it, 
unless they did it, 
not that they did it, 
save that thev did it, 



when they did it, 
even as they did it, 
because they did it, 
besides that they did it, 
the moment they did it, 



suposez qu' ils le Jissent. 

r>urvu qu* ils \e Jissent. 
moins qu'ils le Jissent. 
non qu' ils le Jissent* 
hors qu' ils le Jissent. 



05 



lorsqu' ils le fesoient; or, firent, 
de meme qu' ils le fesoient. 

cause qu' ils le fesoient. 
outre qu* ils le fesoient. 
au moment qu' iU \e fesoient. 
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Thus, you see, while it is always did in English, it is, iff 
French, Jissent above the line, kndfesoient under (he line. 
This difference is occasioned solely by the conjunctions. 
There is, you see, a very striking difference, between the 
form of the one and that of the other ; and, the sound is 
very different also. It might have been firent instead of fe* 
soient, the one being, as you know, the perfect and the other 
the imperfect of the indicative ; but, neither tears much 
resemblance to Jissent. It is, then, of great importance to 
have well fixed in your mind the conjunctions that require, 
or govern, the subjunctive. There are but thirty-seven of 
them. Write them over and over till they become very 
familiar to your eye ; and then you will have only to bear 
in mind, that all other conjunctions followed by que govern 
the indicative ; and that these thirty-seven are all the con- 
junctions that govern the subjunctive. 

» • 

423. The subjunctive is used after qui, when qui comes 
after an adjective in the superlative degree, or after a 
negative; as; 

« 

If phu joli jardin qu 9 il y ait dans cc pays-la, 

and not 

U plus joli jardin qu* il y a dans cc pays-la. 

It is the qui, observe, coming after leplus, that demands 
the subjunctive of the verb. If there were no qui, or, if 
there were qui without the le 'plus, the indicative would be 
used. Let us take an example of the three. 



la plus jolie fille juMl y ait dans cette 
ville, 

]a phis jolie fille est dans cette ville, 
U jolie fille ^ni est dans cette ville, 



The prettiest girl that the* is in this 
town. 

The prettiest girl is in this town. 
The pretty girl that is in this town. 



It is, you perceive, the superlative and the qui together 
that require the subjunctive to follow. Not only qui 9 how-. 
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ever, but any other relative pronoun proceeding from qui, 
it* such relative come betwen verbs, expressing desire pr 
necessity. But, first, let us take an example of the effect 
which the negative has upon the mode in this case. 



il n'y pas unhomme qui soit plus estime 
que lui, 

il y a un homme qui est plus estim6 que 

lui, 

je ne vois pas de fleura qui soient plus 

belles que celles-U, 
je vois des fleurs qui sont plus belles que 
■ celles-ci, 



there is no 
than he. 

there is a man who is more esteemed 

than he. 

I see no fipwers which are finer than 
those. 

I see flowers which are more gay than 



■ 

"These examples make the matter plain so far. They 
show you, that it is the negative, which requires the sub- 
junctive, and which causes you to have, in the first ex* 
amples, soit, while in the second, you have est, though 
both are in the present time and both in the third person 
singular, and though both are translated into English by' 
is. The same remark applies to the third and fourth ex- 
amples, except that they are in the plural instead of the 
singular. Here you have soyent in one case and sont in 
the other, though both are translated into English by are. 
But, as I noticed above, any relative pronoun, proceeding 
from qui, if such relative come between two verbs, and if 
it relate to a person or thing that is desired, wanted, or 
wished for, requires the subjunctive ; as : 



il me f ant un domestique qui soit indus- 
trieux. 

trouvez moi une maison qui soit grand© 
et bonne. 

I wish to have a meadow that you think Ije veux avoir un pr6 que vous trouviez 
good,andthatis tobe sold, | bonne, etotu soxt a vendro. 



I want a servant wko is industrious, 
find me a house that is large and good, 



However, if qui or que do not relate to a person or thing 
that is desired, wanted, or wished for ; then the subjunc- 
tive is not used ; as : je n* aime pas un domestique qui . 
fait son devoir a contre-cceur. But let us take an example 
or two more. 
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warn a garden nmcn is wcu-siiuRieu, 

He has a garden n AtcA is fall of weeds, 

Tell me, said she, of a husband who is 

young and handsome and rich at the 

same time, 
I despise a man n ho is nothing bnt rich, 
I wish to have some flowers that you 

have in your basket, 
I have seen some flowers that you have 

in your basket, 



j'aibesoht d» (or Jo voux) un 

qui soit bien situe. 
£1 a un jardin qui est plein de mauraises 

herbes. 

parlez-moi, dit-elle, d'un mari qui soit 
jeuneet joli, et riche en memo terns. 

je meprise l'homme qui ft' est que riche. 
je reux aroir des fleurs que tous ayez 

dans votre panier. 
j'ai vu des fleurs que 

votre panier. 



You see, when the qui or que : that is, the who or whom, 
or which, relate to a person or thing that is desired, or 
wished for, or for the having of which, or the existing of 
which there is necessity, want, or need ; then the verb 
that follows must be in the subjunctive ; otherwise not. 
This is, I think, made quite clear by the above examples. 

424. It now remains for me to speak, as far as the sub- 
junctive mode is concerned, of the different times of the 
subjunctive. There is a present, a past imperfect, and a 
past perfect. Now, mark: when the verb which goes 
before the subjunctive is in the present, or in the future, 
of the indicative ; then the present time of the subjunctive 
must be used : 



je disire qu' il vienne, 
je desirerai qu' il vienne, 



I 



I desire that he may come. 
I shall desire that he may come. 



But when the governing verb is in any time other than the 
present or the future of the indicative ; then the subjunc- 
tive verb must be in the past perfect : as: 



je deYirois qu'il vtnt, 
je dlsirai qu' il tint, 
¥ ai desire* qu' il lint, 
j* avois desire" qu* il vint, 



I desired that he might come. 
I desired that he might come, 
I have desired that hemight come. 
I bad desired that he might come. 



You see it is vienne after the present and the future of the 
Indicative, and vint after the past times and after the Com* 
joound times. 
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425. We have might come in these examples ; but, it is 
not always that this translation takes place. In the conju- 
gations, you find, you may be, put against vous soyez. 
But, though you may be is, in some cases, the translation 
of vous soyez, it is far indeed from being always such : 
now mind ; for this is a very important matter. We have 
good use for one of our subjunctives here r in order to »ay, 
" il importe que vous fassiez la plus grande attention a 
ce que je dis" : 

il desire que vous soyez puni , I he desires that you may be punished, 

il con vien t que vous soyez puni, j it is proper that you should be punished. 

That is enough ! Here is soyez translated by may be, and, 
in the next line, by should be. Some grammarians say, 
that should does not belong to the subjunctive. Yet we 
here see it answering to soyez. In short, our signs, will, 
shall, should, would, could, may and might, cannot be 
reduced to any thing like a comparison with the different 
terminations of the French verbs. These signs, besides 
helping to show the time, have meanings which the endings 
of the French verbs have nothing at all to do with. The 
should, for instance, in the last of the above examples, has 
in it something of the meaning of ought. The French verbs 
do not answer to these signs, except in part. To answer 
to these signs, the French have principal verbs ; of which 
I shall speak by-and-by. What 1 wish to do here, is, to 
caution you against supposing that might, should, and the 
rest of those words, are always translated into French in, 
the same manner. Take another instance : 

de pcur que cela ne soit, for fear that that should be. : 

jc soubaite que cela soit, I wish that that may be. 

jc souhaite qu* il vienne, I wish that he would come. 

je souhaite qu' il vienne, I wish that he may come* 



Here, in these two last examples, there are the would and 
the may j in English, to answer to the French vienne* 
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The truth is, that, besides expressing the wish of the party 
speaking, the would expresses the power to act in the 
person who is wished to cqrae, while may simply expresses, 
the wish that he may come. 

426. There is one instance where the subjunctive is 
used without either verb or conjunction to govern it. This 
is in the case of the verb savoir, which, in the first person 
singular, and when it has a negative, takes the subjunctive 
instead of the indicative form; as: je n'en sache rien, in- 
stead of, je n* en sais rien. But there must be a negative, 

mind, or else the rule does not hold good. 

* ■ • * 

427. So much for the indicative and the subjunctive 
modes. 1 observed before, that the far greater part of the 
verbs, or rather, forms, of verbs, are indicative. You may 
sometimes read whole pages of print without meeting with 
a verb in the subjunctive. But, there is, nevertheless, an 
absolute necessity of learning this part of the grammar 
well, in order to become a French scholar ; for, observe, 
to say il faut que je vais is broken French. It is as bad 
and as broken as / must went would be in English. The 
modes embrace some very abstruse matter ; but, if there 
were no difficulties to overcome, there would be no honour 
and no pleasure in the acquisition. 

428. THE IMPERATIVE MODE. This will give us 
but little trouble. It has been fully explained in the Ety- 
mology. It subjects the verb to no changes. It has 
no times. It is simply the verb, in its present indicative 
time, uttered, or addressed to the second persons singular 
and plural, and, in the first person plural and the third per- 
sons of both numbers, it is the verb in the present of the 
subjunctive. The whole thing is, in fact, exhibited at the 
end of every one of the conjugations. I will, however, for 
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convenience sake, exhibit it again here, and then make a 
few short remarks on the use of the imperative mode. 



va, 

qu'il (or qu'elle) wile, 

■lions, 

allez, 

qu'ils (or qu'elles) aillcut, 



go, or, go thou, 
let him, or her, go. 
let us go, or go we. 
go, or go you. 
let them go. 



I have, at the close of paragraph 116, fully explained the 
source and reason of these expressions. Now, as to the 
manner of employing the Imperative mode in sentences, it 
is generally the same in both languages. But, you must 
observe, that the third persons of the imperative mode 
must always have the que before them. 

429. Exclamations are generally formed by the use of 
verbs in the imperative mode. But, there is one verb (voir) 
which is used in this way, and which is of so much import- 
ance, that it merits a paragraph to itself. The expres- 
sions, void and voilu, are composed of part of the verb 
voir and the adverbs ci and la. In both cases we have 
the second person singular oF the imperative of voir, which 
(see paragraph 239) is vow, that is, see thou. You have, 
in* paragraph 317, seen the important part that ci and la 
act along with the Demonstrative Pronouns. The first, 
you know, means here, and the other there; as; ce livre- 
c», ce livre-W : this book here, this book there. So, you 
see, though the Cockneys have been so mucn ridiculed for, 
their this here pie and that there pudding, they have the 
polite French language to keep them in countenance. 
But, the truth is, for our this and that the French have 
only ce ; they are, therefore, compelled to resort to the use 
of ci and lit. Well, then, now comes voici and voild. 
The s of vow is dropped as unnecessary; but the expres- 
sions are, wis ct> and vois Id ; that is literally, see here, 
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is the number of ways in which 
particularly the latter ; the manner 
of employing which is one of the greatest beauties of the 
language. They are not employed to express any thing 
about seeing . If we want to tell any one to look at or to 
see any thing, we use regardez or voyez ; as : 



regardez l'oiseau, 
voyez V beure qu' il est, 



look at the bird, 
see what o'clock it is. 



Void and voild are used to express parts of our verb to be, 
used with our adverbs here and there; as : 



| void un punier de cerises poor 
I voild dix paniers pour eux. 



is a basket of cherries for you, 
there are ten baskets for them, 



But, these words are made use of instead of that is, this is, 
and it is, and instead of other pronouns, used with etre. 



Le voiei qui travaille, 

La voild qui chante, 

Pfe voild'Wil pas une drole d'affaire, 

void qui est beau, 
voilh qui est beau, 
voilh, done, qui est fini, 



here he is working, or, at 

t here she is singing. 

is not this an odd affair ? 



this is fiue. 
that is fiue. 

(here, then, it is all over. 



In narratives, when the writer or speaker wishes to give 
life to his narrative, he uses voild, and thus, in a manner* 
brings the persons and things before you ; as : 



il commencoit a pleutoir, et me voild 
sansabri, 

eomme nous all ions nous mettre a table, 
voild un message*, qui entre dans la 
sane a manger. 



it began to rain, and there was I without 
shelter. 

as we were sitting down to table, 



In this last example there is, in the English, neither there 
nor is. The voild is not expressed at all ; nor can it be 
with propriety. We do, indeed, see, even in printed 
translations, attempts to translate the voild in sentences 
like this : we do hear translators saying : " as we were 
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• sitting down to table, behold a messenger entered." Bat, 
this is not English language. We must haye entered, 
and who enters ; and, if we have not the entering in the 
present time, what becomes of the behold ? Take care, 
then, how you translate passages with void, or voild, in 

HldUi 

• » • 

• ♦ t » i 

ne otiltL-t-il pas nn bean jour ? I u it not a fi ne day ? 

je Tai donne au Monsieur que voitt, | I have giren it to that gentleman. 

• * 

I beg you to pay great attention to what I have said with 
regard to these words. They are in constant use. They 
occur, perhaps, on an average, once a minute in every 
conversation. We may say, in French, il commencoit & 
pleuvoir, et j' etois Id sans abri : but this is not French 
language, though the words are French. 

430. The INFINITIVE MODE. Read again (though 
you have so recently read it) paragraph 114, and then go 
on with me. One of the greatest differences in the two lan- 
guages lies in the manner of employing the infinitive and 
the active participle. We, in English, make continual 
use of the latter. The French very little use ; and, in many 
cases where we always use it, they never can. This is the 
case, as we have seen, in the present and past times ; as : 

I am drinking I je bois, r je suit buvant. 

you were eating, I tons raangiez, > and not X vous 6tiez mangeant. 

the y are marching, | ils marchent, J I iU sont marchant 

The three last are not only not good French, but they 
are nothing at all. They are letters and sounds, marks 
upon paper, and noise ; but they form no part of language. 
Pray mind this ; for, there is nothing that we English 
break ourselves of with so much difficulty as of the prone- 
ness to ding to our ings, and to force the French language 
to admit the words which literally answer to them. 
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when we use the active participle ; but I shall notice this 
more under the head of PARTICIPLES. The main 
thing respecting the infinitive is this : that, there are cer- 
tain verbs and adjectives, which require de before the next 
infinitive ; certain other verbs and adjectives, which require 
a before the next infinitive ; certain other verbs that take 
neither de nor d nor any other preposition before the next 
infinitive ; certain other verbs that take either de or a before 
the next infinitive ; and, last of all, certain nouns that take 
de before the next infinitive. But, to give any thing, under 
the name of rule, to teach you when to use d and when 
to use de, would be to disgust you : at the end of each of 
twenty rules, or more, there must come more, perhaps, 
than twenty exceptions, making four hundred in the whole ; 
so that to enter into detail here would be to go far in the 
making of a Dictionary. 

432. But, there are these observations to make ; that 
when our English verb is followed by the preposition of, . 
from, at, upon, about, with, or after, before an active* 
participle, the de is commonly used before the next in- 
finitive in French ; and that, when our preposition is, ta ts 
in or for, the French preposition commonhj is X ; as: 

T employ myself in writing, ! jc m'occune ft 6orire. 
1 keep myself from writing, | je me retieps d'4crire. 

« 

That is to say, I employ myself in to write : I keep myself 
from to write. The sense of the words affords a good 
reason for the use of 4, and of de, in these cases : but, this, 
is far from being always the case. The use of these pro- 
nouns, before verbs in the infinitive, seems, in numerous 
cases to be quite; capricious. All that we can say is, that 
the French language will have it thus ; and, that the diffi- 
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cult j being great, our perseverance and patiencemust be 
great also. However, you will, even by this time, have 
acquired, from writing, reading, and speaking, the habit 
of using a and de in a proper manner three times out of 
four. 

» 

433. Besides de and £, there is pour, used before the 
infinitives of French verbs. This pour is used when our 
to means in order to, or for the purpose of; as : 

de V eau pour boire, | water to drink. 

But, pour is also used in cases where we use for followed 
by the active participle ; as : 

II sera recompense pour avoir bien tra- 1 He shall be rewarded /or Aaoitio worked 
▼aille, I well. 

w I • , 

* * 4 4 • " 

We might say for working. But neither of these ; neither 
pour ay ant nor pour travaillant can be used in French. 
Guard yourself against the attempt by all means ; for this 
mode of expression is no more the language of the French 
than it is the language of horses. 

434. When the infinitive is (as was observed in para- 
graph 116) a noun; as; to quarrel is disagreeable: it 
may be expressed in English by the active participle ; as ; 
quarrelling is disagreeable. But, in French, you must 
adhere to the infinitive, and say, querellcr est d&agreable. 
It is much better to say, xl est ddsagreable de quereller; 
but, at any rate, you must avoid translating quarrelling 
for querellant. 

435. A verb which has before it a word expressing suf- 
ficiency, or too much, takes pour; as: ils sont assez forts 
pour le faire : they ar* strong enough to do it But, ob* 
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serve, if the word of sufficiency do toot come before the 
verb, there is no pour before it. 

436. THE PARTICIPLES. In paragraphs 117 I 
spoke of the Participles ; I told you why they were so 
called; and, in the conjugations, you have seen enough 
of them as far as relates to their formation. I have just 
spoken also of our English active participle as answer- 
ing, in many cases, to the French infinitive. This active 
participle is, with us, verb y adjective, notm t alternately ; 
as: 

1, seeing that he was going away, I spoke to him, 

2. a seeing man is not easily deceived, 
. . 3. seeing is believing. 

Now, as verb we use this participle in French ; but never 
as adjective, nor as noun. Therefore, when we find it 
either of these, in English, we must give the French 
phrase a wholly different turn. 

* 4 * 

1. Voyant qu' il s'en alloit, je lui parlai. 

2. Un homme qui voit n'est pas facile a trorapcr, 

3. Voir e'est «w#. 

* • • - « » , • 

And never, un voyant homme, voyant c* est croyant : 
never, on any account is a word of this sort to be con* 
sidered an adjective or a noun. Therefore, this participle 
is always indeclinable ; that is, it never changes its form 
to denote either number, or gender. There are a few law- 
terms, indeed, that appear to be exceptions; but even 
these are*not ; and, you will be sure to bear in mind, that 
it is, in French, never adjective and never noun. This 
constitutes one of the great differences in the two lan- 
guages. When you have an ING to translate into French, 

■ 
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take good care how you attempt to translate it by the 
.French active participle. 

437. Even in its verbal capacity this participle must he 
used very sparingly. We, in English, say, for instance, 
instead of going : the French never : they say, au lieu 
d' aller : that is, instead of to go. After almost all the 
prepositions we, in English, use this participle ; but the 
French use it after en (in) only. 



after bavin?, 
for fear of being, 
for want of asking, 
without speaking, 
by writing, 

instead of sw imming, 
save giviug, 



apr^s avoir. 

de crainte d'etre. 

faute de demander. 

sans parler. 

par ecrire. 

au lieu de nager. 

sauf a donner. 



I give you all these examples, that you may have a visible 
and striking proof of the difference in the two languages in 
this respect. 

• _ 

• 438. The active participle is frequently used after en, 
when it is a preposition, answering to in ; and, at times, 
when it answers to our by, or while, and, perhaps, some 
other of our prepositions and adverbs ; as : 



Enfesnnt cela vous m'obligeress beaa- ( in doing that you will much oblige 
coup, 

Cest en itudiant qu' on apprend une 

langne 6trangera, 
JTout en brulant mon omelette, elle me 



tolJHJlt, 



it i8 by studying ' that one learns a foreign 
language. 

all the while that she was burning my 
omelet she kept eying me from head 
to foot. 



1 have introduced this word toiser to give you an instance 
of how much is sometimes said by a word more than can 
be said by any other word (answering to that one) in ano- 
ther language. 

* 

439. The active participle is, as we have seen, in some 
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cases, in English, a noun ; as, the falling of the house 
killed the inhabitants. Here are article, noun in the no- 
minative case, verb, and noun in the objective case. Li- 
terally the sentence would be thus translated : 

The falling of the house killed the in- I Le tombant delamaison tua les habi- 



habitants, 



I 



tun*. 



Now, mind, the like of this can never be said in French. 
The language of geese would be as intelligible to a French- 
man as this. You must say, 



La cAtiftdela 



La maison, en tombant, tna les babitans, 



The fall of the house killed the inhabi- 



or 



The honse, in falling, killed the inhabi- 



Either of these English phrases will do ; but neither is so 
good as that from which the French language flees as from 
head-splitting dissonance. Whenever there is, in English, 
an article, a possessive pronoun, or any word, which, being 
put before the active participle, shows it to be a noun, it 
never can be rendered in French by the active participle, 
unless with en : it must be answered by a noun or by an 
infinitive. 



the bleating of the sheep, 

the cheating of his master, 

her complaining of her husband, 

the cause of his going away yesterday, 



le b Element des moutons. 

la fourberie faite a son maltre. 

ses plaintes contre son mari. 

la cause pourquoi il s'en est alle hier. 



Boileau, in one of his poems, addressed to Louis XIV. 
exclaims : 

» 

« Grand Roi t cesse de vaincre, ou je cesse d* e*crire." 

■ 

Now, though we say, 

Great King, cease to conquer, or I cease to write, 

we may also say, 
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Creat King, cease conquering, or I cease uniting ; 

but this you must never attempt to say in French; and, 
against such attempts I cannot too often caution you. I 
know of no part of our language, which so puzzled me to 
turn into French, as those sentences in which we find the 
article^ or the possessive pronoun, before our active par- 
ticiple; and I cannot refrain from adding another ex- 
ample or two in order to make this matter quite clear 
to you. 



T*he running away of the army left the 

town exposed to the enemy. 
The defeating of the enemy opened the 

Way for us into his camp. 
His perfect sobriety and his great indns 

try have been the cause of his being so 

much respected. 
Her being young is much in her favour. 
Their coming hither has ruined them. 

I expect his coming with great impa- 
tience. 

Our going to America was expected by 
nobody. 

Your losing your sight was a sad thing 
for your wife and children. 

His coming here has made his fortune. 
Her pleasing them made her get a rich 
husband. 



La foile de l'armee alaisse la rille ex- 

posce a 1' ennemi. 
La defaite del » ennemi nous aouvert le 

chemin a son camp. 
Sa sobriete" parfaite et sa grande Indus- 
trie ont ete la cause qu'on a eu tant de 
respect pour lni. 
Sa jeunesse fait beaucoup pour elle. 
lis ont e*te mines a cause qu'ils sont 
venus id. 

J* attends son arrivee avec bien de Tim- 
patience. 

Notre depart pour 1» Amerique n'etoit at- 

tendu de personne. 
C'ttoitmalheureux pour votre femme et 
vos enfans que vons eussiez perdu la 
vue. 

H doit sa fortune a ce qu'il est venu ici. 
Elle a trouve un mari riche parce qu'elle 
a su leur plaire. 



Nothing can more strongly characterize the two lan- 
guages. Not the least resemblance is there between them 
in this respect. 

440. It only remains for me to speak of the employing 
of the French active participle before an adjective, or 
before a passive participle, or with que before a noun, or 
a pronoun; as: 



Having been at the play last night, 
Seeing that it was going to rain, 
Having heard that they were coming, 
Perceiving that it was not very late, 
Knowing very well that she would not 
eoroe, 

Believing that he dared not go thither, 
Walking in the street I met them, 

Being ill I coald not go to their home, 



ay ant et£ a la corned ie hler au soir. 
voyant qu'il alloit pleuvoir. 
ayant appris qu'ils alloient venir. 
oppercevant qu'il n'etoit pas fort tard. 
sachant tres bien qu'elle ne viendroit 
pas. 

croyant qu'il n'osoit y aller. 
en me promenant dans la rue je les ren- 
contrai. 

etant malade je »• pouroU aHer chez 
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The maimer of using the participle is, in this case, nearly 
the same in both languages. We say, having seen ; the 
French say, ayant vu: we say, seeing that ; they, say, 
voyant que. So that, in this respect, there is no difference 
worth speaking of. Indeed, nearly all that you have to do 
with regard to the French active participle is, never to 
employ it as an adjective, nor as a noun. 

441. We now come to the passive participle. You 
know it well, as to what it comes from, and as to the reason 
of its name. You ought to go back to paragraph 117, and 
there read my description of the nature of the participles. 
Here you see, then, that, while the active participle some- 
times performs the office of an adjective, at others of a 
verb, and, at others, of a noun, the passive participle 
sometimes performs the office of an adjective, and, at 
others, of a verb. We have just seen a great deal about 
the active participle ; but, let us take a view of both to- 
gether here ; thus : , 



un homrae qui proscrit. 

un homrae qui est it proscrire. 

proscrire est horrible. 



un homme proscrit. 

un homme qui a proscrit. 



fa proscribing man, 
active, < a man who is proscribing, 
(_ proscribing is horrible, 

* 

. J a proscribed man, 
pas. iv ,j a man w j 1Q Qas proscribed, 

Here we see both these words in all their functions. It is 
the passive participle that we have now to do with ; and 
here you see it in both its capacities, namely, that of an 
adjective and that of a verb. These distinctions would be 
useless, were the form of the word always the same. Little 
need we, English, care, when our passive participle is 
adjective, or when it is verb, seeing that we always write it 
with the same letters. The active participle is, in both lan- 
guages, unchangeable in its form, and is, therefore, attended 
with little difficulty, compared with the passive participle, 
which, in French, is liable to changes in its form ; which, in 
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fact, like an adjective, changes its form to agree in num- 
ber and gender with its noun ; and which makes its changes 
precisely according to the rules laid down in Letter VIII. 
for the forming of the numbers and genders of adjectives. 
How different from our passive participle, which never un- 
dergoes any changes of form ! It is always written in 
the same way. We say, a proscribed man, a proscribed 
woman; but the French must say un homrae proscrit, une 
femme proscrite. We say two proscribed men ; they, 
deux hommes proscrits. Well, but we know how to form 
plural numbers and feminine genders ? Yes ; but, the 
French passive participle is not, in all cases, liable to 
changes of form. It is, in some cases a word, which, like 
an adverb, has no changes of form. And, our difficulty 
is, to know, when we ought to make it a changeable 
word, and when we ought not. This is a real difficulty, 
though it, like all our other difficulties, is to be quickly 
overcome, if we be attentive and industrious. You must 
perceive, that it is of great consequence to know, when 
you are to write (and pronounce also) proscrit, when pro- 
scrits, when proscrite, and when proscrites. And, mind, 
you cannot ascertain this from the Dictionary, as you 
can the gender of nouns and many other things. This is 
a matter which depends upon the construction of the sen- 
tence, and upon other circumstances, which are of infinite 
variety and are purely contingent. In such a case, there- 
fore, no Dictionary can exhibit examples to be of any use. 
Take an instance in the use of the passive participle of 
our old acquaintance, Tuer. 



J' ai tu6 une brebis cot apreg-midi ; mais 
ellen'est pas si bonne que la brebis que 
j' ai tu6e ce matin. 



I have killed an ewe this afternoon ; but 
she is not so good as the ewe whicl: 1 
killed this morning. 



Now, you see, here, that the person who kills is the same 
in both instances, the thing killed is, in both instances, 
the same in number and in gender; and yet, in one 
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instance we make use of tue, and, in the other, of tuee] 
In the first instance we use the participle without changing 
its termination, and, in the last, we change its termination 
to make it agree in gender with brebis. Take a few 
more examples : 



Avez-vous tu6 la poule ? 
Oui: je l'ai tuee. 
Avez-vous tu6 les poules ? 
Oui : je lea ai tudes. 
Avez-vous tue le coq ? 
Oui : je l'ai tue 4 . 
Avez-vous tut les coqs ? 
Oui : je les ai tues. 



Have you killed the hen ? 
Yes : 1 have killed her. 
Have you killed the hens ? 
Yes : I have killed them. 
Have you killed the cock ? 
Yes : I have killed him. 
Have you killed the cocks ? 
Yes : I have killed them. 



Thus, you see, it is always killed in English, though it is 
tue, tuee, tutes, or tues in French. And you see, that 
these changes take place in the French participle only 
sometimes. You see, that tue and tuee are both applied 
to the killing of the poule ; that tue and tuCes are both 
applied to the killing of the poules ; ancl that it is the same 
with regard to the killing of the coq, and the coqs. It is 
clear, then, that the changes in the form of the passive 
participle must depend, not upon the numbers and genders 
of the nouns only, but partly upon the construction of the 
sentences ; that is to say, the manner in which, with re- 
gard to other words, the participle stands in the sentence. 

442. Let us now see, then, what rules we can take for 
our guide here, beginning with those cases in which the 
passive participle is subject to the changes above men- 
tioned. 

First. It is subject to change (generally speaking) 
when it has the verb ctre before it But, mind, this 
is only generally. It is, however, always subject 
to change, when it is used merely as an adjective. I 
will take the verb proscrire for my illustration 
here, as far as it will suit. Proscrire is, you know, 
(dee paragraph 201), conjugated like (crire, which 
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you find conjugated in paragraph 216. The pas- 
sive participle is, you see, ccrit; and, therefore, 
the passive participle of proscr ire is proscrit. This, 
to make tbe'plural masculine, changes to proscrits ; 
to make the singular feminine, it changes to pros- 
crite ; and, to make the plural feminine, it changes 
to proscrites. Now, then, observe, the passive 
partieiple is always subject to change its form when 
it is used merely as an adjective ; as : 



un bom me proscrit , 
deux homines proscrits, 
une fern me pivscrite f 
deux femmes prosaites, 



a proscribed man. 
two proscribed men. 
a. proscribed woman, 
two prosciibed women. 



Now, observe, this is invariably the case, when the .parti- 
ciple is thus used plainly and clearly as an adjective. 
But, we ought to notice, that the itre is understood in all 
these instances ; for, we mean, uh homme qui a 6t6 pro- 
scrit : a man who has been proscribed. The passive par- 
ticiple is, as I said before, generally subject to change 
when it comes after the verb vtre. And, mind, the passive 
participle must always have either itre or avoir before it. 
For, though we use it sometimes without expressing itre, 
that verb is, in such cases, as we have just seen, always 
understood. Well, then, let us see, first, how the partici- 
ple is used with etre, and then, how it is used with avoir. 

Second. The participle changes its form when it is 
used with ctre y when the verb to which it belongs 
is a neuter verb, or when it is a passive verb, 
whether reflected or not ; as : 



511 est parti, 
lis sont partis, 
Elle est partie, 
Elles sont parties, 
(II est proscrit, 
Passive \lls sout proscrits, 
Verb. ) Elle est proscrite, 

(Elles sont proscrites, 

R 2 



be is gone away, 
tbcy are gone away, 
sbe is gone away, 
they are gone away, 
he is proscribed, 
they are proscribed, 
she is proscribed, 
they are proscribed. 
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f 11 s'est coup£, he has cut himself. 

Reflected Vis se sont coupe's, they have cut themselves. 

Verb. }EUe s'est couple, she has cut herself. 

(Elles se sont toupees, they have cut themselves. 

But, now, there are some seeming exceptions to this ; and 
these you must very exactly attend to. If the verb Ure 
can have its place conveniently supplied by avoir, which 
often happens in using the participles of reflected verbs, 
the participle does not change its form ; as : 

Elle s'est coupi le bras, | She has cut her arm. 

You see, this may be expressed by avoir : elle a coupe 
son bras. But, the truth is, that here is action, and the 
action is done to the arm. The participle is not really 
passive. It has Ure before it, but etre, as you know, is 
used instead of avoir in conjugating the reflected verbs. 
The two participles alle and venu, when there is a pronoun 
in the objective case before Hre and a verb after the par- 
ticiple, do wot change their form ; as : 

* * 

il lui est aU6 parler, | he is gone to speak to him. 

Us leur sont altt parler, they are gone to speak to them. 

« • 

But, this is not the case, if the place of the pronoun in the 
objective case be changed ; for then the participle does 
change its form ; as : 

il est aXU lui parler, I he is gone to speak to him. 
Us sont altts lui parler, | they are gone to speak to them. 

■ » * 

In the first of these cases (alle parler) , the two words make, 
in some sort, but one. Gone to speak to. But, in the latter 
case, there is a clear separation. The verb ctre is the only 
one that has any connection with alle. Speak to is a fresh 
verb, and it governs les in the objective case ; whereas, 
in the former instance Q.IU parler govern lui and leur. 
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But, besides, alle and venu y there are other participles 
which do not, when followed by another verb, change their 
form, though they have etre before thera ; as ; 

le litre qu> il s'est propose de lire, I Ihe book that be has proposed to read. 
U* litrt$ qu'il s'est proposd de lire, | the books that he has proposed to read. 

Here is no change in the form of the participle ; and the 
reason is, that, in such cases as this, the participle is closely 
connected with the verb that follows. The proposing to 
read and the reading make but one affair, one act. 

» 

443. Third. I now" come to the use of the passive par- 
ticiple with avoir. Generally the participle does not 
change its form, when it has any part of avoir before it. 
Let us take avoir with proscrit and coupe. We cannot 
take it with parti ; for avoir is not used with neuter verbs. 



II a proscrit, 
lis ont proscrit, 
Elle a proscrit, 
Elles ont proscrit, 
II a coupS, 
lis ont coup£, 
Elle a coup£, 
Elles ont coupe, 



he has proscribed, 
they have proscribed, 
she has proscribed, 
they have proscribed, 
he has cut. 
they have cut. 
she has cut. 
they have cut. 



Here, you see, there are no changes in the form of the par- 
ticiple as there are when it is used with etre. But this is 
not always the case : and now we are going to see how the 
participle is affected by the construction of the sentence, of 
which I spoke at the close of paragraph 441, and which 
you will now look at again. You saw, in paragraph 441', ^ 
the instances of poule and coq. Look at them again ; and 
then we will take another example. 

II a proscrit aujourd'hui les I He has proscribed the women to- 
femroes qu'il a proscrites I day whom he proscribed last 
Tannee passed. | year. 
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Here the person who proscribes is the same in both cases, 
the persons proscribed are the same in both cases, and yet, 
the participle does not change its form in one case, to ex- 
press number and gender, and does change its form for 
that purpose in the other case. Now, the reason is this : 
in the first instance the participle has an active meaning, 
and, in the second, a passive meaning. In both instances 
we have the compound time of the verb proscrire ; but, in 
the first, the object is to express what the man has done ; 
and, in the second, to express what the women have had 
done to them. In the latter instance the meaning is pas- 
sive; itmeans that the Women were proscribed, furent 
proscritcs, last year. The participle, in this last instance, 
characterizes the women. It is intended, not so much to 
assert any thing about them as to say who or what they 
are. This is the reason of the change being made in the 
participle, in the one case, and not in the other $ and out 
of this reason has come this rule, that, when a passive 
participle, coming after avoir, has, going before it, a noun 
or pronoun in the objective case, and governed in that 
case by avoir and the participle ; then the participle does 
change its form to express number and gender. Now, try 
the last example by this rule, 

11 a proscrit les femmcs aujourd'hui. 

Here there is no noun, nor pronoun, in the objective case, 
going before a proscrit. The il is in the nominative case. 
$he il is the subject, and lesfemmes are the object j but, in 

&proscrites Tannic paas^e 

we have qn % that is, qui (whom), which goes before the 
participle, and which* is in the objective case, and governed 
in that case by avoir and the participle ; and, therefore, 
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the participle changes its form. Thug, you Bee, it de- 
pends, in many cases, on the place, which the participle 
occupies in the sentence, whether it be to change its form 
or not. Monsieur Restaut says, that " when the parti- 
ciple ceases to have a passive signification, it is inde* 
" clinable, that is, it does not change its form ;" and, he 
says, that " it does cease to have the passive significa- 
" tion, when it forms, with avoir, the compound times of 
" any verb, whether active or neuter." This is, indeed, 
frequently the case, but is far from being always, or 
even generally, the case ; and I wonder how the observa- 
tion found its way to the paper from so able a pen as that 
of Monsieur Restaut. Why, in, " qu'il a proscritcs" 
the participle forms, with avoir, the compound time of an 
active verb ; and yet the participle changes its form. 
But let us take an example from Monsieur Restaut him- 
self. 

J'ai recu les lettres que vous m' avez da m ites au 
sujet de 1' affaire que je vous avois proposie : } 
et apr&s les avoir lues avec attention, j'ai reconnu, 
oomme vous, que si je 1' avois entreprise, j'y aurois 
trouvt d£& obstacles, que je n'avois pas prtvus. 

■ 

Here are eight participles, each of which, with avoir , forms 
a compound time of the verb; and yet, three of them (recu, 
reconnu, trouv£) do not change their form. It is clear, 
then, that it is the place of the participle that is to be at- 
tended to here. The word lettres is a plural feminine, 

ahd, accordingly, it has ecrites, in the above sentence : 

• < 

les lettres, que vous m'avez tcrites. 

But why not make the participle of recevoir agree also 
with lettres ? Why not write, 

j' ai recues les lettres, 
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and not recu ? Because, in the instance first here men- 
tioned the que (which) which represents lettres, and which 
is in the objective case, governed by avez ecrites, goes 
before the participle ; and because, in the last instance, 
Iff lettres, which is in the objective and governed by ai 
re^u, comes after the participle. The same may be said 
of lues, and, indeed, of all other participles thus used. 

h 

J'ai envoyi dix oiseaux a la ville. 
Lcs dix oiseaux que j' ai envoy fy. 

Thus, then, it is the place of the participle that you have 
principally to look to, in order to regulate your conduct in 
the use of it.— Now, there are only two exceptions to this 
rule. The first is, that, in the impersonals with avoir the 
participle never changes its form ; as : 

la chaleur ^m* il a fait, I the hot weather that has been. 

le froid qu' il a/ait, I the cold weather that has been. 

Here, you see, chaleur is feminine and froid masculine ; 
and yet the participle does not change its form. The 
reason of this is; that the il, in this il fait, does not re- 
present any actor. There is no action ; there is nothing 
done to the heat or the cold. If the fait had related to 
some thing done to a thing, it would have been otherwise ; as : 

la table qu' il a faite, I the table that he has made. 

V habit qu' il a fait, I the coat that be has made. 

The other exception is similar to that mentioned in the last 
paragraph ; namely, that, when the participle is followed 
by a verb, which, together with the participle, expresses 
but one idea, when the two are rather one word than two ; 
as: the man that I have seen killed; the woman that I 
have made sing ; the coat that I have had made. When 
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this is the case, though the pronoun, or noun, which is in 
the objective, come before the participle, the participle 
does not change its form ; as : 

1' homme que j' ai vu tuer, 
* 1 la femme que j' ai tuer, 

V homme que j* ai fait chanter, 

la femme que j' ai fait chanter, 

les femmes que j'ai/atl chanter, 

1' habit que j'ai/mY faire, 

les habits que j'ai/aiff aire, 

I* homme que j'ai entendu parler, 

les hommes que j'ai entendu parler. 

You see, that in all these cases, there is a verb coming 
after the participle, and expressing, together with the par- 
ticiple, but one idea. If it were not for this reason, the 
participle would change its form ; as : 

1* habit que j' ai fait, 
les habits que j'ai /aife. 

There is another exception ; but it seems rather matter 
of taste: good j authors differ in opinion about it. I will, 
however, give an example or two relating to it. The French 
sometimes put the nominative case after the verb ; thus : 
le taureau qu* a vendu Jacques. The usual order of the 
words is, le taureau que Jacques a vendu. Now, these 
authors say, that, when the nominative is placed, thus, 
after the verb, the participle is indeclinable ; as : 

• 

le taureau qu* a vendu Jacques, 
la vache qu* a vendu Jacques. 
les taureaux qu* a vendu Jacques. 

If the nominative had gone before the verb; the par- 
ticiple must have changed its form ; as : 

a 5 
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le taureau que Jacques a vendu, 
la vache que Jacques a vendue, 
les vaches que Jacques a vendues . 

The same authors insist, that, when there comes, next 
after the participle, a noun, in the objective case, or an ad- 
jective relating to the noun or pronoun which has gone 
before, the participle ought not to change its form. Mon- 
sieur Restaut gives this example : Pieu les avoit cree inno- 
cents. The les (them) would require cries ; but, those 
authors say, that the adjective innocent, coming after the 
participle, and having relation to les, the participle ought 
not to change its form. However, this seems to be a dis- 
puted point : we may adopt either the one manner or the 
other; and I have mentioned this matter here only to enable 
you to account for what might otherwise appear strange to 
you. I here conclude my remarks on the passive participle. 
They are long ; but the matter is of uncommon importance. 
Every page of French print contains, in general, many of 
these words. When you are about to use one of them, you 
cannot, as in the case of the gender of nouns, get your infor- 
mation from the Dictionary. You must have it, if you have 
it at all, from principles and rules.— I shall now give you 
an exercise relating to the Modes of Verbs, which, of 
course, include the Participles. 

EXERCISE XVI. * 

1. She is not rich enough to live without working. 

2. He did that to provoke his brothers and sisters. 

3. They will be too wise to prevent the land from being 

cultivated. 

4. What does he deserve for having betrayed his country 

to its most deadly enemy } 

♦ 

v. 



* 
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5. Coming here has made the fortunes of thousands of 

adventurers, y 

6. Putting up a house on that barren spot of land is very 

unwise. \ 

7. Study constantly if you be in good healV 

8. Give to the poor rather than take from them. 

9. Little means as she may have, she makes^a pretty 

good figure. \ 

10. It is for you to talk to them about an affair white be- 

longs to you. \ 

11. It is very proper for you to take effectual mean\to 

punish him. 

12. He is exceedingly addicted to the shameful vice of 

gaming. 

13. I am tired of living here and doing nothing. 

14. Go and tell my bailiff to come to me as soon as he can. 

15. Go and inquire about our neighbour who was so ill 

the other day. 

16. They greatly rejoice at your victory over your 

enemies. 

17. By going to London you will gain a great deal. 

18. In minding your business you will make yourself and 

your parents happy. 

19. I wish with all my heart that you may do it. 

20. 1 know nothing more fortunate than that. 

21. It is better for a country to be destroyed than for it 

to be governed by wicked men. 

22. It was better for him to go on horse-back than to 

ride in a coach. 

23. It is oT great consequence that they should explicitly 

declare themselves. 

24. I do not believe that the weather will be fine to- 

morrow. 

25. If the fine weather begin and continue for some time. 

26. He is the greatest rogue in the whole world. 
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27. Coming to England has saved his life. 

20. Going to France, in the summer time, is very pleasant. 

29. Mowing, or reaping, is hard work. 

30. It does not become you to be very nice about it. 

31. Whatever they may say about it, it is a bad affair. 

32. I know nothing more provoking than that. 

33. Few things are more dishonourable tban lying. 

34. Drinking to excess soon makes a man despised. 

35. Eating, drinking and sleeping are necessary. 

36. I am very sorry that your brother is not come. 

37. Why should he not come next week. 

38. It seems that they set off very early in the morning. 

39. Is it well known, that the town is taken ? 

40. It is well known, that the town is taken. 

41. It is clear as day-light that the evil will come. 

42. It is not quite clear that the evil will come. 

43. It was evident, that he could not defend himself. 

44. It was not evident that he could not defend himself. 

45. It seems to me that you are in the wrong. 

46. It seems that he is in the wrong. 

47. It is not just, nor is it decent, that he should do that. 

48. Do you believe that you will come next Saturday T 

49. Would to God that he were well. 

50. Were you to lose your fortune you ought to go. 

51. God grant that she may recover her health ! , 

52. You say that she will recover : God send it ! 

53. 1 hope she will not die. God forbid ! 

54. God forbid that I should do any such thing. 

55. What ! should we pardon them for that ? 

56. What do you want me to do ! 

57. 1 want you to rise early and to be industrious. 

58. I want a good saw. Do you think that 1 shall find one ? 

59. I think that you will not find one in this village. 

60. I do not doubt but you will find one in the town. 

61. They must be very industrious if they suppress him. 
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62. I do not doubt of that, I confess. 

63. I doubt that he will do it. 

64. I doubt that he will not do it. 

65. I do not believe that she will come next week. 

66. His talking to them has done the mischief. 

67. Their babbling has made their master angry. 

68. The singing of birds is very delightful. 

69. What I like best in birds is their singing. 

70. Though he sell his land, he will not be ruined. 

71. He was killed during last war. 

72. The tents have been taken by the enemy. 

73. The tents which the enemy has taken. 

74. What tents has he taken ? 

75. He has taken all the tents that we had. 

76. I am surprised that you have done it. 

77. They are writing in ray room. 

78. You have lost your money by not having asked for it. 

79. It is very indecent to behave in this manner. 

80. My father is seeking for a large and fine farm. 

81 . They are very angry that you have been able to do it. 

82. They insist absolutely that she shall stay no longer, 

83. We were all very much surprised. 

84. There are four men planting trees. 

85. I see the greyhounds running after the hare. 
8C. Bring us some good and hot coffee. 

87. Let us have a large and fat leg of mutton. 

88. I amfarfrom saying, or from thinking, that she will die. 

89. There he is coming to ask you how you do. 

90. This is my whip : there is yours : and there is theirs. 

91. Do you suppose that I will give you my house and 

furniture for nothing 1 

92. The corn was sold in the market 

93. The apples were sold to him. 

94. The oxen were sold last week. 

95. The cows have been sold this week, 
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syntax of vouloir, pouvoir, and devoir. 
My dear Richard, 

» • ■ 

444. Before you enter on the subject of this letter, look 
at paragraphs 424 and 425. Indeed, you must not only 
look at them but read them with attention. You see, then, 
that the different endings, the differences in the form, of the 
French verbs, are not always sufficient to express in 
French that which is expressed in English by our little 
words, which are called signs, and which are, shall, will, 
can, could, might, should, would and ought. We have 
must besides ; but that is, as we have seen, answered by 
the ilfaut of the French. Let us lake an example of this 
insufficiency. 

• 

I shall come here to-morrow, I je viendrai ici demain. 
I will come here to-morrow, | jc viendrai ici demain. 

Thus, you see, there is only the one French word, viendrai, 
to answer to shall come, and will come; and, we all know 
how different these are in their meanings. When I say / 
shall come, I simply tell you of my intention ; but, will 
come, expresses my resolution, or, at least, a promise, or 
assurance, on my part. Yet, the French verb has no 
change to express this difference. Their verb does for the 
simple telling or announcing ; but, to do justice to / will, 
the French must have some other word, or words,, brought 
in ; such as, je vous promis, or je suis resolu. 
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You shall not have that card, I vous n* aurez pas cette carte. 
You will not have that card, | vous u' aurez pas cette carte. 

The French verbs are the same, you see, in both cases ; 
but, in the first phrase, I express my will and determi. 
nation against your having the card ; and, in the second, 
I merely foretell, or observe, that you will not have the card. 
See, now, how the proper translation of these two English 
phrases would stand, supposing me to be talking to you. 

{je ne tevx pas qus vous ayez cette carte, 
or, 
je tie vous p*rmettrai pas d'avolr cette carta 
You will not have that card, vous n ' aurez pas cette carte. 

In the latter case I say, in this French phrase, simply, 
that you will not have the card ; but, in the other case, 
I say, my will is that you have not the card ; or, I 
will not permit you to have the card. So that, you clearly 
see, that the changes in the form of the French verb are by 
no means sufficient to express that which is expressed in 
English by our little words. As long as the business of 
the verb is merely to announce or declare, the French 
changes answer the purpose pretty well ; but, wherever 
our little words, or verbal signs; wherever there is will, 
permission, power, or duty expressed by these signs ; there 
the changes in the form of the French verb fail of being 
sufficient for the purpose of answering fully and clearly 
to our verbs. 

445. But, the French have words, which (in great part at 
least) make up for this deficiency. These are three verbs 
which express, respectively, will, power, and duty; and 
which, therefore, are employed to answer (in most cases) to 
our will and would ; our may, can, could, and might ; blu& 
our should and ought. I say in great part, in most cases ; 
because, there is no complete rule as to the matter. You 
will observe (and, indeed, you must already have observed 
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in the conjugations), that vouloir, pouvoir, and devoir, 
are verbs, complete in all their parts. In short, you know 
them perfectly well in all their numbers, persons, times, and 
modes ; and you can, I hope, write down the conjugations 
of them without looking even at your card of verbs. You 
will, however, mind, now, that vouloir means, to will, to 
be willing, to desire, to wish, to be determined, to be re- 
solved, and, when in the negative, it expresses objection 
and opposition. You will mind also, that pouvoir means, 
to be able, to have power, to have liberty or permission, 
to do or to be. Mind, moreover, devoir, though it means 
to owe, means also, to have the duty of doing or of being. 
Now, then, mind, that, in general, these signs of ours are 
answered by some part of these French verbs, as placed 
in the following table : 

would, }bysomepartof{vouloir. 



may, 1 
could /"by some part of i pouvoir. 

might, 
should, 
ought, 



^ by some part of devoir. 

sha , 7 sometimes by the change in the verb, and sometimes 
' J by some word expressing obligation or permission. 

After all, however, you must bear in mind, that it is not 
always that any of these signs are thus turned into French. 
But, you will soon learn (after all that you have learned) 
to make use of these important French words properly. 

446. We will begin with vouloir. When we make 
use of our signs, will, would, the French employ the infi- 
nitive of their verb ; and they employ some part of vouloir 
to answer to our will, or would; as : 



I will kill, 

I would kill, 
you WW kill, 
they will kill, 



je veux tuer. 
je voulois tuer. 
vous voulez tuer. 
ils veulent tuer. 



♦ 
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This is always the manner of turning these signs into 
French. Our will applies to both present and future. I 
suppose it here to apply to the present, where it expresses 
will, or resolution, and must be translated by vouloir. 
When it simply intimates, or foretells, the changes in the 
French verb are sufficient ; as : 

vou will kill, | vous tuerez. 

he will kiU, I il tuera. 

The French, you see, take our principal verb ; they trans- 
late it ; they put it in the infinitive ; they then put before 
it a part of the verb vouloir, to answer to our will or 
would. Thus, in this sentence : 

I will write iu spite of him, | Je veux ecrire malgr£ lui. 

You see, they take our write (not our to write), and put 
ecrire in place of it ; and then they put a part of their verb 
vouloir, according to mode, number and person. If, in- 
stead of will, or would, we use any part of to wish, to 
desire, to be willing, or the like, the French take this 
verb, and translate it by some part of vouloir; as : 

_ 

I wish him to write to me, j je veux qu'il m'eenve. 
I desire him to write, j je veux qu'il ecrive. ■ 

We may also say, je souhaite qu' il m' derive, je desire 
qu'il derive : but custom and idiom lean strongly towards 
vouloir. I should observe before I quit this verb, that, 
when we use the verb to be willing, or any expression of 
the same, or nearly the same, meaning, the French, in 
rendering the phrase, put bien before vouloir : as : 

« 

I am willing for him to write,-* 

or, | 
I consent to his writing, > je veux bien qu'il ecrive, 

or, | 
I like for him to write, 1 J 
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When we use the verb to have with will of would, the 
French use vouloir without noticing our to have ; as : 



We will have him go, 
you would have it so, 
they will always have it iheir 

own way, 
I will have it so, 



nous voulons qti'il aille. 

vous le vouliez aiusi. 

ils lc veulent toujours k leur 

manure, 
je le veux ainsi. 



When we make use of the verb want to express wishing or 
desiring, the French render it by vouloir, and, in this way, 
vouloir is in very common use ; as : 



What do you want ? I que voulez-vous ? 

I want some bread and some je veux du pain et du vin, s'il 

wine, if you please, vous plait. 

I want to see fine weather, je voudrois voir du beau terns, 

bhe does not know what she wants,! elle ne sait ce qu'elle veut. 



Very numerous are the uses of the verb vouloir ; but, what 
has been here said respecting it, will, I trust, be suffi* 
cient 



447. Pouvoir. This word, besides being a verb, is unoun, 
meaning power. As a verb, its meaning has just been de- 
scribed in paragraph 445. The verb pouvoir means, then, 
in general, to be able. Our may, might, can, and could, are 
all translated into French by pouvoir. Great care is neces- 
sary, in foreigners, to distinguish when one of these is to 
be used, in English, and when the other ; but there is no 
difficulty in turning them into French, seeing that they are 
all rendered into that language by one and the same verb. 
And, as to the circumstances of time and mode and person, 
the French verb chancres its form as in other cases. It is, 
in fact, the conjugation of pouvoir, with another verb; 
pouvoir, like vouloir, being used, in this case, instead 
of our signs ; examples : 
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ou may come next week, 
e may go away when he will, 
they can read and write very well, 
we could not come yesterday, 
they plight be rich if they would, 
if he can come I shall be glad of it. 



vous pouvez venir la semoine prochain*. 

il peut s'en aller quand il veut. 

ils peuvent lire et ccrire fort bien. 

nous ne pouvions venir hier. 

ils pourroieut etrc riche r'Us le vouloient. 

s'il peut venir j 'en serai bien aise. 



Thus, then, it is merely conjugating the verb pouvoir, as 
in the case of vouloir, and putting the French principal 
verb in the infinitive. This verb, like vouloir, is in con- 
stant use, as, indeed, it must, from the nature of its func- 
tions, necessarily be. It is often employed to express ca» 
pability, possibility , and the like, and in many other cases 
which have nothing to do with, can, could, may, and 
might; or, at least, where they are not employed in 
English: as: 



that is not possible, 
he wag quite done for, 
that is possible, 



cela ne se peut. 

il n'en pouvoit plus. 

cela est possible, ou, cela sepeut. 



These are odd expressions. Such they appear to us ; but, 
they are correct, and they are lively and smooth. How- 
ever, they forcibly characterize this verb pouvoir. Again ; 



can he come ? 
may he ride your horse ? 
could he ride your horse ? 
could he not ride my horse ? 



peut-il venir ? 
peut-il monter votrc cheval ? 
pouvoit-il monter votre cheval ? 
nepouvoit-U monter mon cheval ? 



Mind, in some cases savoir is employed synonymously 
with pouvoir. In this sense savoir means to know how; 
and, if you observe, to know how to do a thing Js, in 
English, nearly the same thing as to be able to do it ; as : 



1 know how to make books, 
or 

I am able lo make books, 



je sais fatre des livres. 
je peujf. faire des livres. 



But, it is pouvoir that you are to look to for the answering 
to our signs, may, might, can, and could. When an Eng- 
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lish phrase, having either of these words in it, is to be put 
into French, look to pouvoir. 

i 

448. We now come to Devoir, which answers to our 
should and ought ; or, at least, to should generally, and to 
ought always. Devoir means to owe, and our ought is, 
doubtless, a part of our verb to owe ; for, what is, I ought 
to go, but I owe to go ! The origin of should is less evi- 
dent ; but, the main difference in the two is, that ought 
takes the to after it before a verb, and that should does not. 
This shuts out should from being used before infinitives, and 
ought from being used before the other parts of the verb. 
But, in the eye of the French language they appear v to be 
of equal merit and power ; for devoir answers to both ; as : 

i 

You ought to ^ ohMient to yonr raster, 1 d ^ ^ t |t 
\ ou should be obedient to your master, J u " J * oire n, * ,ire « 

There is, however, this difference in these two English 
verbal signs ; that ought always implies duty, while should 
does not always do this. And, which is the material point 
for us, ought must always have devoir to answer to it, 
while should may be rendered by a change in the form of 
the French verb ; as : 

* 

if he should travel in Spain, I s* il voyageoit en Espagne. 

if be ought to travel in Spam, | s' il devoit voyager en Espagne. 

4 

Devoir is made use of sometimes for must. It is in cases 
where must does not imply any command or necessity ; 
as : you must be very hungry : vous devcz avoir grand 
faim. You may say, in French, il faut que vous ayes 
grand faim. One may be as good as the other ; but, ob- 
serve this phrase : il doit se marier demain. You cannot 
say, as a translation of this, he must be married to-morrow. 
Neither will should nor ought do. The real English of it 
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is : he is to be married to-morrow. You see that these 
verbs are of great importance. They answer to whole 
English phrases in many instances. They are of more 
consequence than hundreds of other verbs. They are 
amongst the pivots, on which the French language turns. 
To this knowledge that I have of their importance you have 
to ascribe this present Letter, which, when I have added 
a short Exercise to it, will, I trust, leave you with very 
little to do in the learning of the French language. 

r 

EXERCISE XVII. 

1. Now will I give you the seventeenth Exercise. 

2. Shall it be a long one, or a short one ? 

3. If I should find your son, I will send him home. 

4. He would soon make a fortune, if he might work 

the mines. • 

5. Would you soon make a fortune if you might soon 

work them 1 

6. I cannot ride that wicked horse without breaking my 

neck. 

7. You and he might take that liberty, but she might not. 

8. She ought not to do it at any rate. 

9. You should give him that farm. 

10. If he could give it to them he would do it. 

11. He will go from this place, and his brother shall go. 

12. We shall sell our corn and wine and they shall sell 

theirs. 

13. They shall have all that I ought not to keep. 

14. I am very willing to let you stay here. 

15. But I am unable to give you victuals and drink. 

16. Can that be ? What can he want with me t 

17. What do they want with us 1 

18. Is it possible that they want our money ! 

19. Can there be such wicked people in the world ! 




SYNTAX OF VOULOIH, POUVOIB, AND DEVOIK. 

20. Did they wish to see the town on fire! 

21. Will you hare some kidney beads, or some peaa ! 
22 1 do not want any of either. 

23. What do you wish to have, then ! 

24. Shall she hare sDme flowers ? 

25. Does she desire to have any of those that I sowed ! 

26. Would to God that they would get up early. 

27. God forbid that I should have a parcel of sluggards 

in my house ! 

28. Though it were to cost me my life. 

29. Might he not have asked her what she meant ? 

30. He might have done it, but she might have refused 

to answer. 

31. Ought you not to compel him to answer ! 

32. Is there a road to be found equal to that ? 

33. Are there not a great many questions here! 

34. Can you find more in a similar space, in any book ? 

35. Can they be angry with me ? 

36. Will there be eggs for supper ! 

37. My eyes will be dim. 

38. Shall 1 make a knot in the string? 

39. His heart would ache, if he were to lose his cause. 

40. There ought to be 400 leaves in the book. 

41. You should gather some flowers. 

42. They will be in mourning next week. 

43. His eye will be cured soon. 

44. I wish they would come without delay. 

45. He might go, if he would. 

46. They may come whenever they please. 

47. He was to have gone off for Paris last week. 

48. You should tell them what you think of it. 

49. It may happen that they will go. 

50. It may happen that he cannot write. 

51. Can she come 1 May be so. 

52. You ought not to take if. 
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LETTER XXV. 



SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 

My dear Richard, 

449. In paragraph 3T, I explained to you (he nature 
of Adverbs; and, in paragraph 142 to 151 inclusive, I 
gave you rules for the forming of the words of this part of 
speech. You will now read all those paragraphs over 
again, and pay strict attention to what you find in them. 

450. I have, in this place, only to make a remark or two 
as to the placing of the adverb in sentences. The place 
of the French adverb is, in many cases, the same as that of 
our adverb; but not in all cases. It generally comes 
after a verb and before an adjective ; as : 

lis travaillent bien 9 I they work well. 

Le vin est tres bon, f the wine is very good. 

451. When the French verb is in the infinitive, the ad- 
verb is sometimes put before it, when it is not put before it 
in English ; as : pour bien faire ; in order to do well. But, 
this is very rarely the case. 

452. When adverbs are compound; that is to say, con- 
sist of more than one word (as was before fully explained), 
they follow the verb Invariably. There is, and there can 
be, no difficulty attending the use of this part of speech. 
The only difference, worth notice, in the two languages, 
with respect to the using of the adverb, is this : the French 
hardly ever put the adverb before the verb, and we often 
do it; as ; j'ccm souvent; and not, as we say, je souvent 
(cris. 



SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 

— 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

L They, at this moment, do not know it 

2. They do not now go on horse-back. 

3. It isthe fashion now-a-days to go on foot. 

4. I will do it directly. 

5. She came yesterday and also the day before. 

6. formerly there were trees in that field. 

7. They told me of it before. 

8. You must come hither to-morrow. 

9. I beg you to write to me very soon. 

10. I often eat cherries and apples. 

11. They will very soon finish their work. 

12. We shall write to-morrow or next day. 

13. He will go shortly to see his father. 

14. The affair will be ended next week. 

15. Where have they been this long while? 

17. Give them some food from time to time. 

18. Whence come all these people J 

19. What do they all come hither for! 
2<X What induces them to come this way ! 

21. It is easier for them to go that way. 

22. They set out thence every day at one o'clock. 

23. When you go up-stairs, stay there. 

24. He is to be found nowhere. 

25. There is too much water in your wine. 

26. Perhaps you will see him by-and-by. 

27. They said it in jest, but it is too true. 

28. They are constantly writing and reading. 

29. She was taken away by force. 

30. That is extremely wicked on their part. 

31. You speak at random. 

32. How often have you been there * 

33. How far is it to the wheat-field ? 

34. I very well know what you mean. 



LETTER XXVI. 



SYNTAX OF PREPOSITIONS. 

My dear Richard, 

453. It is almost mere matter of form to make separate 
divisions relating to the Syntax of these indeclinable 
parts of speech. The words belonging to them are no- 
thing of themselves : they cannot be used without nouns, 
pronouns, and verbs; and, therefore, in treating of the 
Syntax of these, I have, in fact, treated of that of Pre- 
positions. 

454. Go back, however, to paragraph 38 ; and also to 
the whole of Letter XI., including paragraphs from 152 
to 161. Pay attention to what you there find ; and, there 
is little to add here. The business of Syntax is, first, to 
teach us how to make our words agree with each other in 
sentences. There can be no disagreement in the case of 
prepositions ; for they never change their form. Then, 
as to government, prepositions, when put before nouns 
And pronouns, cause them to be in the objective case. 
But, this has been most amply explained in the letters re- 
lating t6 nouns and pronouns. As to the placing of the 
prepositions in the sentence, there is no difference worthy 
of notice in the two languages. We say, in the house, for 
the horse, to the town, against the door, upon the floor ; 
and the French say, dans la maison, pour le cheval, & la 
viile, contre la porte, sur le plancher. There are certain 
French prepositions, which, in different cases, must ba 
rendered in English in a different manner. It is nearly 

' s 

\ 
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6YNTAX OP PREPOSITIONS. 

the same with regard to our prepositions when rendered in 
French. I .have before noticed, that, while we say, think 
of a. thing, the French say, think to a thing. But, to no- 
tice all the instances of difference between the two lan- 
guages would require a book ten times as large as the 
French and English Dictionary in quarto. It would, be- 
sides, be to load the memory in vain ; seeing that all the 
difficulties arising from this cause are speedily removed 
by practice. 

•» 

EXERCISE XIX. 

1 . Have you thought of the affair that I spoke to you-of ? 

2. Yes; but I do not know what to do about it. 

3. Whose book is that * It is John's or his sister's. 

4. The house must be built by next Christmas. 

5. They fought with bayonets and swords. 

6. You enjoy your riches. 

7. They live near to your country-house. 

8. You ought to obey your master. 

I give these few instances merely to warn you against 
literal translation. You will see, that the French say, 
near o/your house; and obey to your master; and enjoy 
of your riches. But, a short time will give you a com- 
plete knowledge of all these matters. 



LETTER XXVII. 



SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

My dear Richard, 

455. The remarks made in paragraph 453 apply in this 
case also. Every thing relative to conjunctions has been 
taught in the Etymology of Conjunctions, and in the Syn- 
tax of the other parts of speech, especially that of Verbs. 
You must go back, however, to paragraph 39, and to the 
whole of Letter XII. consisting of paragraphs from 162 to 
107 inclusive. Those parts contain a full account of this 
part of Speech. Conjunctions have a government of 
modes of verbs ; but this matter is, you know, most amply 
explained in the Syntax of Verbs, particularly in para- 
graphs from 414 to 422. All that I shall, therefore, add, 
upon this subject is, a short Exercise, consisting of 
phrases, which must, in French, have a turn very duTerent 
from that which they have in English. 

EXERCISE XX. 

1 . Whether you do it, or not, I shall come. 

2. A great building either of brick or of stone. 

3. Either from love or from fear, he praised them. 

4. If they should die, what will become of us! 

5. If they should consent to it, what will you say ? 

6. When you write, let me know it. 

7. When they come; they will remain a long while, 

8. If you wish to go, and will come here in good time, 

9. If they desire to have it, and will pay for it. 
10. Evfcn if he were to give his whole fortune, 
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LETTER XXVIII. 



TRANSLATION OF THE EXERCISES. 



My dear Richard, 

456. The Translation of the Exercises is given, in order that 
you, when you have finished your translation of an Exercise, 
may refer to this Translation, in order to see whether you have 
done your work correctly. But, mind, it would be mere childish- 
ness to be looking at this translation, until you have finished an 
Exercise. When you have finished an Exercise, and consulted 
with your Grammar as to every phrase in it : then make a fair 
copy of it : look at it attentively over and over again ; and, whfen 
you have made it what you look upon a3 complete : when you 
have put all the points; all the accents ; every thing; then, turn 
to this translation, and compare your translation with it, phrase 
by phrase. 

EXERCISE I. 



1. Cent livres, cinq scbelins. 

2. Des plumes k 6s. lc cent. 

3. Des canards a dix sous la pi£cc. 

4. Avez-vous cutendu parler de 

rien de semblable ? 

5. Si uu tel vient ici. 

<>. Millc soldats se sont mis en 
marche. 

7. Cent sont de retour. 

8. Je n'ai jamais vu un si bon enfant 

9. Un jardin avec une muraille 

d'un c0t6. 

10. II est rare de rencontrer un 

aussi mlchant horn me. 

11. Un l>onpo£te, mais non pas un 

Boileau. 

12. II est m&lecin, et sou frere pro- 

cureur. 

13. U est riche, cbose qu'il aimc. 

14. Une telle chose est raremcut 

arrived. 

15. Quel jardin 1 



16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

i 

33. 
34. 
35. 



Quel bruit ! 
Quelle belle fleur ! 
Qu* Emma est une jolie fille ! 
Que son pere est riche ! 
Que l'ars;ent a de cbarmes ! 
Quel horrible cri ! 
Uu sot de fjarcon. 
Un horn me qui a plus d'un de- 
faut. 

Une table qui a un pied rompu. 
La barbe d'un juif. Un cheval 

de Barbaric. 
Donnez-m'en un exemple. 
Une poule avec un poussin. 
Une voiture tiree par un cheval. 
Un voile et une voile. 
Une botte de livres. 
Un livre et une fleur. 
Uu jardinier et un laquais. 
Cent d'eux. 
Une heure et demie. 
Une demi-heurc. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE EXERCISES. 



EXERCISE II. 



1. L'Amerique, l'Asie, l'Afrique, 

et l'Europe. 

2. La Prusse fait partie de l'Alle- 

magne. 

3. Venise, Valence, Grenade. 

4. U vieut de la Rochelle. 

5. II demeure an Havre de Grace. 

6. II est parti pour Cayenne. 

7. Je demeure en Angleterre. 

8. Vous venez du Portugal. 

9. lis vivent a la Martinique. 

10. Elle va en Italic 

11. La Tamise. 

12. Le Rhiu. 

13. La Severn*, la Seine. 

14. L' ivrognerie est detestable. 

15. Le meurtre nitrite la mort. 

If). La paresse produit la pauvrete. 

17. De laterregrasse a la superficie, 

de l'argile ensuite, et puis de 
la craie. A 

18. L'orge est chere cette anne>. 

19. Les chevaux raangent de l'herbe 

et du foin. 

20. Le cheval est un animal utile. 

21. Les oiseaux volent ; lesfaucons 

volent. 

22. Les faucons tuent les autres 

oiseaux. 

23. II vient de la Chine. 

24. Le vin de Bourgogne. 

25. Le drap d'Anglet'erre. 

26. Les cbevaux de Flandres. 

27. Les vaches de Normandie. 

28. Les arbres poussent bien dans 

les et^s favorables. 

29. L'dte est passe. • 

30. Je vois que les arbres croissent 

bien. 

31. Le CapitaineAVhite est parti. 

32. Les oiseaux chautent daus le 

printemps. 

33. Comment vous portez-vous, Ca- 

pitaine ? 

34. Les poires sont mures en Au- 

tomne. 

35. Le Docteur Johnson craignoit 

la mort. 

36. La reiue Elizabeth et le Pape 

Sixte. 

37. Les corneilles mangent le ble. 

38. Les garcons tuent les corneilles. 

39. Les garc,ons tuent les corneilles. 



40. 

41. 
12. 
43. 
44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 
51. 

52. 

53. 
54. 
55. 
SH. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 
66. 

67. 

68. 
69. 
70. 

71. 

72. 
73. 

74. 
7 J. 

76. 



Les philosophes ne s'accordent 
pas. 

II est a la campagne. 

Elle £toit en ville. 

Dieu, le ciel, et l'enfer. 

Au printemps les jardins ont 

1'air gai. 
En £te les fleurs se fanent. 
Elles meurent en Automne. 
L'amour etoit le sujet de la 

lettre. 

Les pommcs sont un trcs-bon 
fruit. 

Les pommes sont chtres cette 
saison. 

Les renards tuent les poules. 
Du pain, de la viande, de la fa^ 

rine, du beurre. 
La terre, I'air, le feu, et l'cau 

se combinent. 
L'air est froid aujourd'hui. 
L' hiver s'approche. 
II plut abondamment. 
L'avoine est tr£s-chfcre. 
11 y a disette de fromage. 
Je prlfere le noir au bleu. 
II aime la cbasse. 
L'exerciseest bon pour Fhomme. 
II se tue en buvant a i'qxces. 
Les hommes prudens cvitent les 

querelles. 
Les oiseaux chantent tandis que 

les paresseux ronrtent. 
L'homme ! par ici. La femme ! 

de ce c6t<*. 
Du bois, de 1'eau et du feu. 
La lumierc et l'obseurit£, la cha» 

leur et le froid. 
Les articles forment une pai tie 

du discours. 
II a des bras. 
II a des cheveux noirs. 
Les llollandois font le com- 
merce. 

Les AmeVicains partagent les 

lacs avec les Anglois. 
lis vont dans le Canada. 
La nouvelle Ecosse est un pays 

froid. 

Le mals vient bien en France. 
Le tabac est une production de 

la Virginie. 
Le cotou vient de la G^orgie. 



» 
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TRANSLATION 



77. 
78. 



h 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26". 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 

40. 

41. 



De la Floride et du Bresil. 
Les Peruviens ont de Tor en 
abondance. 

EXERCISE III. 

II a du foin a. vendre. 
II a du foin dans sa charette. 
Lc foin est abondant. 
Le foin est cher cette annle. 
Elle porte de la soie. 
La soie qu' elle porte est belle. 
La soie est tres-l£gere. 
A-t-il des chevaux ? 
Oui, il en a quelques-uns. 
II a des cbiens. 
Ont-ils des oiseaux? 
Les cbiens aboyent. 
J'entends du bruit. 
J'entends beaucoup de bruit. 
II y a du danger. 
II y en a six blancset deux uoirs. 
Cinq de tu£s ct un de blesse. 
lis ont de bonne viande. 
Elle a de beaux yeux. 
Les moutons mangent de l'herbe. 
J'ai des moutonsT 



79. Les Mexicains ont de l'argent 
en grande quantity 



Les moutons que j'ai vendus. 
Vous aviez du froraage. 
Elle aura beaucoup de pain. 
Uue quantity de terre. 
Dounez- nous encore del' argent. 
Rien de bien rare. 
Tant de livres. 
Fort peu de sagesse. 
Coinbien dc feu£tres. 
Combien de terre. 
Beaucoup de chagrin. 
Beaucoup de plaisir. 
Beaucoup de patience. 
Beaucoup de peine. 
Quel vin souhaitez-vous ? 
Donnez-moi du rouge. 
De bien bonnetes gens. 
II y a niainteuant beaucoup 

de choux. 
Des oignons et du persil dans le 

jardiu. 

Le pomraier est une guirlande 
lorsqu'il est en fieur. 



sont aussi tres- 



42. Les cerisiers 
beaux. 

43. Ce poirier est bien charge" de 
poires. 

44. Les poires sont a bon marche* 
cette ann£e-ci. 

45. Les toutfes deframboisiers n'ont 
rien de remarquable. 

46. Mais leur fruit est excellent. 

47. Quelles belles fraises I 

48. Les £piuards et les haricots. 

49. Le march6 abonde en legumes. 

50. Uu temps humide est bon pour 
ce terrein. 

51. Tout le foin est gate\ 

52. Le foin sera cherl'annee pro- 
chaine. t 

53. Les haricots sont tres-abon- 
dans. 

54 Les laitues sont bonnes en sa- 
lade. 

55. L' huile, le vinaigre, le poivre, 

le sel, et la moutarde sont des 
choses fort utiles. 

56. L' huile d' olive est bien meil- 

leure que de celle de pavot. 

57. La premiere est faite en France 

et en Italic 

58. La derniere est faite en Alie- 

ns ague. 

59. Le mont de sable est tres-baut. 

60. Les pierres ne font point de tort 

a la terre. 

61. Le fourrage est a bon march£. 

62. Une grande quantity de terre. 

63. Les alouettes resteut dans les 

champs. 

64. Du poisson, de la viande, de la 

vdlaille, du grain, de la fariue. 

65. Nous avons du poisson. 

66. Les abeilles n'aiment pas les 

gu£pes. 

67. Le miel est tres-utile dans une 

famille. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



La maison est grande. 
Une main et un pied. 
Deux maisons et trois champs, 
$2uatre fils, cinq filles. 
Six enfans, sept amis. 



EXERCISE IV. 



6. Un cbeval, une vache, un cochon. 

7. Huit chevaux, neuf vaches, dix 

cochons. 

8. Onze noix, une noixi 

9. Un enfant, douze enfans. 
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XXVIII] 

111* Un engagement* 

11. Treize engagement 

12. Quatorze choux. 

13. Un fort beau chou. 
14* Un chapeau noir. 

UL Beaucoup de richesses. 
16% Quinze chapeaux. 
1Z* Seize hibous. 
18* Dix-sept clous. 
liL Un tres-grand raal. 
%L Un grand nombre de maux. 
2L L'oeil du cheval. 
22* Mes ycux sont foibles. 
23* L'eau est claire. 

24, Les eaux de Batlj. 

25. Dix-huit paniers. 

2fL Dix-neuf bonnets de nuit. 

27. Vingt portes de jardin. 

28. Vingt et un poissons de riviere. 

29. La tete du loup. 

30. Les griffes du chat. 

31. Le palais du Roi. 

32. Trente chandeliers d'or. 

33. Quarante assiettes d'e'taim. 

34. Cinquante cuillers d* argent. 

35. Soi xante souliers de cuir. 

36. Soixante et dix huttes de bois, 

37. Quatre vingt pelles-a-feu. 

38. Quatre vingt dix agneaux. 

39. Un agneau et un mouton. 

40. Cent boeufs. 
4L Mille oiseaux. 

42. Un oiseau et un renard. 

43. Dieu est tout-puissant. 

44. Les dieux des Grecs. 

45. Un lieu solitaire. 

46. Deslieux solitaires. 

47. II a un emploi. 

48. A la poste aux lettres. 

49. Une livre de pain. 
60. Un livre pour vous. 
5_L Le page du roi. 

52. Une page d'un livre. 

53. A sa maison. 

54. De la rue. 

55. Aux champs. 

56. Aux pares. 

5Z, Apres le carosse. 
58* Chapitre premier. 



6t fltE EXBftClflES. 



52. Livre deuxidmft 

60. Un traits de Grammaire. 

61. Entrez, Monsieur. 

62. Priez ce Monsieur d'entrer. 

63. J' appenjois quelques messieurs. 
64 Monsieur, j' ai vu les messieurs. 

65. Entrez, messieurs. 

66. Messieurs, j' ai parle" a ces mes- 

sieurs. 

67. Autant de beaux jardins, 

68. Devant le trone. 

69. Hormis le domestique. 

70. Au milieu des buissons. 

71. Pans les nids d* oiseaux. 

72. Depuis Mardi dernier. 
73* VersLondres. 

74* Les dames s* en vont. 

UL Les Lords restent ici. 

76. Allez, Monsieur l'impudent. 

77* De l'eau de riviere pour faire 

de la biere. 
£8, Madame, j'ai vu la dame. 
73* Mesdames, je m' en vais. 
81L Allez chez Monsieur White. 

81. Les propri£t£s de Guillaurae a 

de Jean, et de Richard. 

82. A qui est cette plume ? 

83. La position de ce pays. 

84* La situation du gouverneur. 
85. Lalaine des moutons est bonne a, 

faire du drap. 
SfL lis parlent de la maison de la 

dame. 

8Z*_ Madame White est morte. 

83* Joseph, Pierre, et quelques amis, 

89. Une cuiller£e de vin. 

90. Une chopine de biere. 

9L Ce sentier a cent pieds de long. 

f J2± La mort de sa mere. 

93* Le mariage de son fils. 

LI4* La bonne fortune de son frere. 

95* II faisoit le trafic de cuivre. 

2fL Les coches et les cheyaux con- 
tent de T argent. 

97. Le chGne est un bel arbre. 

°JL Les ais de chene durent long- 
temps. 

9£. Des ormes dans les haies. 



L Vous et moi, nous allons souper. 

2. Vous, votre sceur, et moi, nous 

aurons de l'argent demain. 

3. Nous somnaes fort heureux dans 

ce pays.dle et moi. 

4. Ili me frappeut aussj bien quelui. 



EXERCISE V. 



5* lis m'aiment aussi bien qu'elle. 

6, Puissiez-vous devenir riche ! 

7, Si vous m'abandonniez pour tou 
jours. 

8, Oui, repartit^il. Nod, dit-ih 



i 



TRANSLATION 



9. Je le Vois, tous les jours, lui ct 
son per*. 

10. II leur donne toujours quelque 

chose a manger. 

11. lis maugent frequemment chez 

nous. 

*12. Faites cela, je vous prie, a ma 
consideration. 

13. Le cheval est a moi, et la vache 

est a elle. 

14. Donnez-moiunpeude votre bois. 

15. II leur rapporte toutce que je lui 

dis. 

16. Elle n*a aucune amitie pour eux. 

17. LeS champs leur apparticnnent. 

18. C'estaluiqu'ils parlent toujours. 

19. J Is les attendent ici aujourd'hui. 

20. Donuez-lui quelque chose a 

inaoger et a boire. 

EXERCISE VI. 



pLSTTlftk 



21. Je vous ehvcrrai des fleurs, elles 
sont t res -belles. 

22. lis nous ont aujourd'hui envoye 
du fruit. 

23. lis nous Volent et nous insultent. 

24. 11 ccrit et envoie des messages 
au secretaire. 

25. lis soot plus riches que moi et 
que lui aussi. 

26. Envoyez-leur un messager. 

27. Saisissez-le, liez-le, et mettez-le 
en prison. 

28. Nous [mangoons dc la viande et 
buvons de l'eau. 

29. lis s'adressent sou vent a nous 
pour du vin. 

30. Je lui ai donne de l'or pour vous. 

31. - Vousles vites aller chez elle. 



1. Ma main, mes plumes, mon pa- 

pier, mon encre et mes livres. 

2. Vos plumes ne sont pas aussi 

bonnes que les miennes. 

3. Prenez les chaises de ma cham- 

bre et mettez-les dans la sienne. 

4. Prenez-en des leurs et mettez- 

les dans la mienne. 

5. Prenez-en des miennes et por- 

tez-les dans les siennes. 

6. Leurs boeufs sont plus beaux que 

les v6tres. 

7. Mettez mes bceufs dans leur 

champ. 

8. Ses souliers sont meilleurs que 

les siens. 

9. Nos habits sont bleus, inais les 

leurs sont rouges. 

10. Notre champ, leur prairie, leurs 

moutons. 

11. Vos arbres sont bien plantes. 

12. La table est mauvaise ; ses 

pieds soit foibles. 

13. Elle est d'une vilaine couleur : 

le bois en est pourri. 

14. Voila votre carosse : voici le 

mien. 

15. Mon frere, je vous prie de venir 

chez- moi. 

16. Adieu, Capitaine. Jesuisbien- 



17. Ces oisoaux sont a vous, et ceux- 

la sont a moi. 

18. Tou pere, ta mere et tes freres 

sont morts. 

19. Ses freres et ses sccurs sont tous 

partis. 

20. Leurs domestiques viennent ici. 

21. Mon pere, avez-vous son man- 

teau ? 

22. Approchez-vous, ma soeur, j'ai 

besoin de vous parler. 

23. Non, mon ami, je ne puis vous 

secourir. 

24. Preuez vos moutons, et mettez 

les avec les miens. 

25. Separez vos poules des mienues. 

26. Sa maison; sa maison; notre 

maison ; leur maison ; votre 
maison. 

27. Samain, son bras, nos doigts, 

leurs jambes, mes pieds. 

28. Sa robe, son bonnet, sa t£te, son 
cou, ses dents. 

29. Mettez votre foin avec le mien : 

separez-le votre du mien. 

30. II ne parte pas de votre beaut£, 

mais de la mienne. 

31. II ne parte pas des siens, mais 

des n6tres. 

32. Ce vaisseau leur appartient. 



aise de vous voir, mon voisin. 

EXERCISE VII. 

4. Les personnes qui dejneuiwent I 2. Le menutsier qui fit ma table. 
. dan* fStfei ruft. | & I* vacjje qui pajtt d#qs ma prairie 
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4. Lcs moutoDS qui sont sur les 1 23. C'est 1'afFaire dont ils parloient. 



collines. 

5. L'homme dont je prise l'amitie\ 
6*. Le cheval qu'ils mettcut a leur 
carosse. 

7. Lc ble" que vous avez vendu au 

marchd. 

8. Lc ble qui emit dans vos champs. 

9. Aimez ceux dont vous recevez 

des bieufaits. 

10. Le marchaod auqucl il doit tant 

d'argent. 

11. La compaguic qu'il a re§ue cc 

soir. 

12. L'oiseau qui a vu l'oiselcur. 

13. L'oiseau que l'oiscleur a vu. 

14. Le siecle daus lequei nous virons. 

15. Le monsieur auquel il appar- 

tient. 

16. Lepays quej'aimele mieux. 

17. Le temps qui me plait le plus. 

18. L'encre dont jc me sers. 

19. Les personncs dont vous m'arez 
parl£ hier. 



24. C'est de vous et de votre fib 

dont ils parlent. 

25. Ce sont les dames dont il parloit. 

26. Le Monsieur dont j'ai recu tant 

dc boutes. 

27. De qui parlez-vous ? 

28. Quel horn me est-ee ? Quel gai^j 

con est ce ? 

29. Laquclle de ces deux chaises 
aimez-vousle mieux ? 

30. Laquelle de ces trois places 

aimez-vous le mieux ? 

31. L'embarran dont il estsorti. 

32. Mon ami qui est mort hier, et 

que j'nimois tant. 

33. De quoi parlez-vous ? Qu'est- 

ce que cela ? 

34. Quel est ce monsieur? 

35. Avec quelle flottc est-il venu ? 

36. Qui vous a dit cela ? 

37. Un de ceux qui vinrent la nuit 
deiuiere. 

38. Un des premiers qui le fit. 



20. L'homme qui me d^plait le plus. | 30. Le fan con que mon frfcre a tu£. 

21. Que nous voulez-vous ? ! 40. Qui pent dire ce qui peut ar» 

22. Que diseht-ils a vous et a votre river ? 

famille ? I 

EXERCISE VIII. 



• 1. II y a, dans cc pays, uncgrande 16. 
abondance de fruit. 

2. Ce jardin est bien garni de fleurs. 

3. Laquelle de ces fleurs aimez- 17. 

vous inieux ? 

4. Aimez-vous mieux celle-ci ou 18. 

celled? 

5. C'est moi qui vous commande 19. 

de le faire. 

6. C'est le maltre de la raaison qui 20. 

vient. 

7. C'est un fort beau pays. 21. 

8. C'est grand do mm age. 

9. Cette plume est meilleure que 22. 

celle-la. 

10. Ces plumes sont aussi bonnes 

que celles-la. | 23. 

11. Ce ble est a bon marehc ; mais 

il n' est pas bon. 

12. Votre terre est aussi bonne que 24. 

celle de votre voisin, 

13. Cenx qui pensentqu'ils gagnent 25. 

a friponner se trompent 

14. Celui qui se couche tard doit se 26. 

lever tard. 

15. Celle qui songetrop & sa beaute\ 



Celui qui vit sobrcmcnt est plus 

heureux que celui qui vit in- 

temperaminent. 
Celui qui n' a point vu ce pays-ci, 

ne sait pas combien il est "beau. 
J'ai me beaucoup ce que vous 

avez envoye\ 
II nous dit ce qu' il sait sur leur 

compte. 

Elle rapporte a sa m^re tout ce 

qu'elle entend. 
Ce qui me fait le plus de peine, 

c' est qu'il ne veut pas me voir. 
II n'ya que ceux qui ne le con^ 

noissent pas qui parlent mal de 

lui. 

Ceux qui ont toujours eu tout 

en abondance ne savent.ee que 

c'est que la faiin. 
Ces bceufs sont ceux que j'aiine 

le mieux. 
Ceux que vous avez ne sont que 

de pauvres b£tes. 
Ce chien la paroty tore de la 

mfiuie race que celui-ci. 



TRANSLATION 



[Letter 



27. Oui, mais celui-ci est meilleur 

que celui-la. 

28. Cet oiseau chante mieux que 

celui que vous avez. 

29. Ces perdrix sont plus grosses 

que les perdrix Angloises. 



30. Ces be'casses volent plus rapide- 

ment que celles-la. 

31. Lesquelles sont meilleures a 

manger ? 

32. Celles qui volent vtte, ou celles 

qui volent lentement. 



1 . Toute personne doit £tre payee 

de sa peine. 

2. Tout homme doit avoir sa nour- 

riture et son vehement. 

3. Cbacun est libre d'aller ou il lui 

plait. 

4. Tous les juges 6toient assis 

cbacun a sa place. 

5. Chacun d'eux donna son opinion 

sur cette affaire. 

6. Donnez a manger a ces deux-ci, 

mais rien au troisieme. 

7. Tout le monde sait cela et plu- 

sieurs le disent. 

8. Que!ques-uns disent qu'il va 

quitter samaison. 
Q. Plusieurs ra'ont assur6 qu'il 
vient, 

10. Quelques-uns aiment cette ma- 

niere de voyager. 

1 1 . Quelques-uns sont meilleurs que 

les autres. 

12. Nous ne devons pas prendre le 

bien d'autrui. 

13. D' autres ne font pas cela. 

14. 11 depense l'argent des autres. 

15. Elles s'envoyoient du fruit et 

des fleurs. * 

16. Tout est vendu et emporte* de 

la maison. 

17. Les moutons sont tous morts. 

Quoi ! tous? 

18. Quiconque prendra ce cbemin y 

tombera. 

19. Toute sortc des choses qu' on 

trouve ici. 

20. II causera avec le premier venu 

qui voudra lui parler. 

21. Qui neglige ses affaires se ruinera. 

22. Je soutiendrai cela contre qui 

que ce soit. 

23. Donnez-nous tout, quoi que ce 

puisse 6tre. 

24. II reussit dans tout ce qu'il en- 

treprend. 

25. Quoi qu'il puisse dire, il ne 

Y 6chappera point. 



EXERCISE IX. 

26. 



prix, vous 



Quel que soit le 
devez le donner. 

27. Quel est Thomme qui vous a 

derobe votre argent ? 

28. Je ne sais pas qui, mais qui que 

ce puisse 6tre, il doitfitre puni. 

29. L'homme est pris. On ne sait 

qui e'est ; mais quel qu'il soit 
il sera puni. 

30. Quelques prunes dans un petit 

panier de paiile. 

31. II y avoit deux pommes, un peu 

de cerises etquelques abricots. 

32. Quelques'uns disent qu'elle sera 

tres-ricbe ; d'autres qu'elle ne 
le sera pas. 

33. Quelque riche qu'elle puisse e"tre; 

quelques ricbesses qu'elle 
puisse avoir. 

34. Quelques belles maisons et 

beaux jardins qu' ils puissent 
avoir. 

35. Ils ne s'aiment pas, je vous le 

jure. 

36. L'un ou l'autre viendra demain, 
mais ni l'un ni l'autre ne vien- 
dra aujourd' bui. 

37. II n'a rien fait pour moi; etilne 

fera rien pour vous. 

38. Rien de ce qu'ils entreprennent 

ne reussit. 

39. Personne ne croit cela, Je ne 

l'ai dit a personne. 

40. A-t-on jamais vu rien de pareil 

auparavaut? 

41. Pas un de ces gens ne vint la 

nuit derniere. 

42. Pas un des soldats n'ecbappa a 

l'ennemi. 

43. Avez-vous des poires ? Pas 

une, sur ma parole. 

44. Personne n'est venu avec le fruit 

et le via. 

45. Nous n'aimons point que les au- 

tres se mGlent de nos affaires 
de f ami lie. 

46. Nous man^eons quaad nous a- 
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47. 

48. 

49. 
50. 
51. 



53. 



54. 



55. 

56. 
57. 

1. 

2. 



vons faim, et nous buvons 

quand nous avons soif. 
Nous plantons des arbres pour 

nos petits enfans ; et c'est agir 

sagement et justement que 

de le faire. 
Us vont semer du ble* dans ce 

champ, mais ilsn'ontpas bien 

pr6par£ la terre. 
On dit que vous allez vous 

marier. 

Je voudrois qu'on pari At de ses 
affaires, et non des miennes. 

On dit qu'il y a une grande 
recolte de ble. 

On lui a conseille* de quitter le 
pays. 

Nous inenons une vie agrdable : 
nous nous levons dc bonne 
heure ; nous sortons pour nous 
promener; puis nous dejeu- 
nons; eusuite nous nous prome- 
nons de nouveau, ou peut-etre, 
nous montons h. cheval. 

Vous pouvez traduire des phrases 
comme celle-ci, et comme la 
derniere, d'uue des deux facons; 
c'est-a-dire, avec 1* on, ou avec 
le noiis ou avec le vous. 

Savcz-vous qu'il y a des soldats 
dans la ville? Oui, car j'en 
ai vu plusieurs. 

Quel est ce bruit? Quelle en 
est la cause? 

Ou sont les dames? Je n'en 
sais rien. 



58. Qu'ont-ils fait de mon epee? 

Je n'en sais rien du tout. 

59. Y-a-t-il beaucoup de vaisseaux 

dans le port ? Oui, il y en a 
plus de cent. 

60. Si elle vient de la campagne 

aujourd' hui, elle y retournera 
demaiu. 

61. On les loue beaucoup, mais non 

pas plus qu'on doit le faire. 

62. lis sont bien pauvres, mais plu- 

sieurs de leurs voisins ne le 
sont pas, 

63. Est-ce la votre maison ? Oui, 

ce l'est. 

64. Voila mon verre; versez-y du vin. 

65. II a achete* ce bien : il y a 

temps qu'il y visoit. 

66. Elle est venue chez elle ; mais 

elle en doit partir de nouveau 
demain. 

67. Je sors pour voir ma plantation. 

68. lis ne se soucicnt de personne 

que d'eux m£mes. 

69. L'orgueil ne sied a personne. 

N'enviez point lebien d'autrui. 

70. Rien n'est assez bon pour lui. 

71. lis iront la voir. 

72. Nous en parlames alors. 

73. Donnez-leur-en. 

74. Envoycz-leur-cn. v 

75. II retourne dans son pays. 

76. lis en sont venus a la hate. 

77. IlleditetUs'ytient. 

78. 11 a beaucoup de depit contre 

vous. 



EXERCISE X. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



lis n' y ont pas £te" depuis quatre 
ou cinq aus. 

Je ne vous donnerai pas main- 
tenant d' aussi courtes sen- 
tences a traduire que celles 
que je vous ai donnees jusqu' 
a present. 

Vous n* avez pas £te" dans ce 
pays il y a long-temps. 

Je n' ai pas vu 1' homme qui est 
venu ici hier au soir. 

Certainement, je ne vous donne- 
rai pas plus de dix livres sterling. 

Vous n' aurez 6t6 que six ans 
dans votre bureau. 

Vous n' avez ni terres ni trou- 
peaux. 



8. Ce u* est point un bon homme. 

Ce n'est pas vrai, Monsieur. 

9. II n' y a ni paille ni foin dans le 

grenier. 

10. Je n' ai aucun des arbres que 

vous m' avez vendus. 

11. Je n* avois aucun des bestiaux 

dont il me parla. 

12. Je n' en ai vu aucun depuis 

quelque temps. 

13. Pretez-moi de 1' argent. Je ne 

saurois, car je n' en ai point. 

14. Ont-ilsete ici aujourd' hui? Non. 

15. Non que je n* aime point les 

gens de ce pays la. 

16. Non pas que jene puisse y aller, 

si cela me plait. 



V 



TRANSLATION 



[Letter 



17. Voulez-vous venir avec moi ? 

Non : je ne le veux point. 

18. Elle ne sait ni lire ni Scrire, 

19. Je ne peux ni ecrire ni lire. 

20. Nous ne mettrons pas a la voile 

demain, et peut-6tre pas m£me 
apre* demain. 

21. Ni le mattre ni le valet ne seront 
v ici. 

22. Ni lui, ni sa femme, ni ses en- 

faus, ne jouissent d' une bonne 
sante\ 

23. lis n' out que vingt acres de terre. 

24. Nous ne leur parlous que tres 

raremeut. 

25. II n' y a qu'un homine de bien 

dans la coinpagnie. 

26. Pourquoi n' allez vous pas voir 

votre terre ? 

27. Pourquoi vivez-vous continu- 

elleinent a la ville ? 

28. II ne fait que causer et chanter. 

29. Us ne savent quel parti preudre. 

30. Ne vous disois-je pas que vous 

ne pouviez e litre r? 

31. M' avez-vous apporte* un sac 

d* or ?— Non, en verite*. 

32. Ce n' est point que le diner me 

d£plaise, mais je n' aime pas 
la maniere dout on 1' apprfite. 

33. II ne cesse de parler et de faire 

du bruit. 

34. lis n' oseut faire ce qu' ils me- 

naceut. * 

35. Ils ne peuvent venir demain, 

j' en suis tres-sur. 

36. Vous ne voulez ni boire ni man- 

ger avec nous ! Et pourquoi 
pas mes amis ? 

37. Pourquoi ne pas vous asseoir 

pour diner avec nous ? 

38. Non: je vous suis tres-oblige* ; 

je ne peux m' arre'ter a present. 

39. Fort bien. Venez done demain. 

Je ne puis en ve>ite\ 

40. llsn' ont que du pain et de Teau 

a manger et a boire. 



41. L'hommc ne doit pas vivre seule- 

meot de pain. 

42. Je ne doute pas qu* il vous paie 

ce qu' il vous doit. 

43. Je ne peux ecrire si.je n' ai point 

de cbandelle. 

44. Je ne lui 6crirai pas qu* elle ne 

m' derive la premiere. 

45. Prencz garde qu* on ne vous 

trompe. . 

46. II y a plus de vin qu' il n' en faut. 

47. II en dit plus qu' il n' £toit be- 

soin. 

48. Je les empecherai de faire du 

mat dans la campague. 

49. Je ne nie point que j' ai ditqu' il 

e*toit un mlchant horn me. 

50. Elle est plus vieille qu'on ne 

pense. 

51. Elle est moins riche qu' on ne 
la croyoit. 

52. II est tout-a-fait different de ce 

que je m' at ten do is. 

53. Ils sont dans de meilleures cir- 

con stances que vous ne pensiez. 

54. Je craius qu* il ne vienne trop 
tot. 

il n* arrive pas 

assez tdt. 

56. Elle apprlhende qu' il n* y ait 

une querelle. 

57. Ils ont peur que leur mere ne 

soit malade. 

58. Ils ont peur que 1' arm£e n'ar- 

rive. 

59. Us ont peur que 1* arm£e ne 

vienne pas. 

60. Ne pas trop parler la-dessus. 

61. II convient de ne poiut aller 

trop vlte. 

62. Croyez-vous que ceci soit trop 

long ? Point du tout. 

63. C'est fort mal de ne point tenir 

votre parole. 

64. N' e&t-cepasla un £te* tres-froid ? 

65. Quoiqu* assez froid, il ne Test 

pas plus que le dernier. 



55. J' ai peur qu' 



EXERCISE XI. 



1. Parlez-vous de la maison a ces 

Messieurs ? 

2. L'armee est-elle partie ce matin ? 

3. Le charpentier viendra-t-il de- 



roam 



<, pourquoi ne vient-ilpas tout de 
suite? 



5. Lefeuprit-il a la maison lorsque 

vous etiez en ville ? 

6. Richard ne vient il pas ce soir ? 

7. Vous frappa-t-il ? 

8. Emmenerent-ils votre voiture 

et vos chevaux ? 

9. Pensates-vous a cela ? 
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10. Est-cc lk votre livre ? Oui,c'est 

mon livre. 

1 1. Est-ee la votre frere ? Oui, c'est 
lui. 

12. Parlez-vous tr&s-souvent d'elle? 

13. Fait-il des recherches pour les 

marchandises qu'il a perdues ? 

14. Nous paierout-ils ce qu'ils nous 

duivent ? 

15. Nous auront-ils tout paye quand 

ils uous aurout pay£ dix llvres 
sterling de plus ? 

16. Y auroient-ils pense ? 

17. Lui en reste-t-il? 

18. Me le donnez-vous ? 

19. Lelui dit-eUe? 

20. Ne lelui dit-il point? 

21. Vous en parleront-ils ? 

22. Je me leve le matin. 

23. Je ne me leve point. 

24. Me leve-je ? 

25. Ne me lev£-je pas ? 

26. Ne «e leve-t-il pas de bonne 

heure ? 

27. Ne me l" avez-vous pas dit ? 

28. Lui a-t-elle dit ccla ? 

29. Nous l'auront-ils paye ? 
SO. Vous en auroient-ils parl£ ? 

31. Cherchates-vous votre argent 

dans sa botte ? 

32. Y en trouvates-vous ? 

33. Ne vous frapperont-ils pas ? et 

ne vous blesseront-ils pas ? 

34. Ne leur en parle-t-il pas ? 

35. Ne vous auroit-il pas fait un 

grand tort ? 

36. Ne me le donnez-vous pas ? 

37. Ne vous appliquez-vous pas au 

Fraucois ? 

38. Ne le lui dit-elle pas ? 

39. Ne nous le donneront-ils pas ? 

40. Ne vous en parlera-t-il pas ? 

41. Ne me l'avez-vous pas dit ? 

42. Ne le lui avoit-elle pas dit ? 

43. Le ble vient-il bien dans cette 

terre ? 

44. Les arbres ne sont-ils pas tres 

beaux dans les bois de l'Am6- 
rique? 

45. Non : ils ne sont pas tres-beaux 

dans toutes les parties du 
pays. 

46. Les platanes y sout tres-grands ; 

n'est-ce pas I 



47. Ne vous en auroit-il pas 
parte ? 

48. Thomas ne viendroit-il pas si 

vous l'envoyiez querir ? 

49. Est ce que tous les faisaris et 

tous les lievres sont detruits ? 

50. Nou : mais on en a pris un grand . 

uombre. 

51. Je ne vous dis pas da ne point y 

aller. 

52. Je ne vous dis pas de ne point 

en parler. 

53. Ne point trop parler de soi- 

meiue. 

54. Je lui ai dit de ne pas payer plus 

de vingt livres sterling. 

55. N'est-ir pas colonel, ou capi* 

taine? 

56. La flotte ira-t-elle a la Jamai- 

que? 

57. Ne pensez-vous pas qu* il fera 

beau ? 

58. Vous avez de grandes propri6t£s, 

sans parler de votre argent 
comptant. 

59. Jean n'y sera-t-il pas plutot 

qu'il ne faut ? 

60. Je ne le crois point. 

61. N'y voyez-vous rien du tout ? 

62. Ne vous a-t-il pas dit un mot & 

ce sujet? 

63. Ne craignez-vous point que 

1' argent ne vienne trop tartf ? 

64. Ne virent-ils personne aller 

par \a. v 

65. Est-ce-que les laboureurs n'ont 

que peu a boire et a man- 
ger ? 

66. N' est-ce pas que celui-la est 

1' horome le plus pauvre, qui a 
moins a manger, et qui a des 
habillemens plus miserables, 
que tout autre homme ? 

67. Ils ne lui pardonneront jamais 

& moins qu'il ne leur de- 
mande pardon. g 

68. Ma chambrc n'est-elle pas tres- 

jolie ? 

69. N'est-ce pas un exercise bien, 

long ? 

70. II est tres-long, mais j'espere 

qu'il ne Vest pas plus qu'il 
u'est utile. 
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TRANSLATION 

EXERCISE XII. 

1. II fait presque toute P annee 

beau temps dans ce pays-la. 

2. II fit, Y automne dernier, un bien 

mauvais temps en Ame>ique. 

3. II pleut presque continuelleinent 

dans ce pays-la. 

4. On dit qu'il ne pleut jamais a 

Lima. 

5. II y a sept acres de terre et six 

fort belles maisons. 

6. II y a consid£rablement de boue, 
au fond de cet £tang. 

7. Vous devez bien faire attention 
comment vous taillez-les pG- 
chers. 

8. II y a beaucoup d' espices de 

pgches. 

• 9. II y en a plusicurs dan s ce j ardin. 

10. II y a des boutons a bois et des 

boutons a fruit. 

11. II y eut dans la ville un cri 

terrible. 

12. Si vous avcz a tailler des arbres 

portant des fruits a noyau. 

13. II y en a la plusieurs de cette 

espece. 

14. Comme jel'ai dej a fait observer. 

15. Vous devez examiner et vous as- 

surer s' il y a un bon bourgeon 
a bois. 

16. Veillez a r ce qu' il n* y ait point 

de terre perdue, et qu' il n y ait 
point de terrein sans r£colte. 

17. Vousne devez laisser entrer per- 

sonne. 

18. On a besoin de beau temps pour 

la moisson. 

19. Ne perdez point le temps a ba 



[Letter 



25. C est un acte que nous ne de* 
vons jamais oublier. 

26. Ce fut son domestique qui le leur 
dit. 

27. II y eut soixante maisons de ren- 
versees par le canon. 

28. II vaut raieux rester comme vous 
Gtes pendant quelques mois. 

29. II vaut beaucoup mieux 6tre 
pauvre et bien portant qu' 6tre 
ricbe et malade. 

30. J' irai en France ; c'est-a-dire, 
si je ipe porte bien. 

31. C* est fort mauvais de voyager 
quand on ue se porte pas bien. 

32. II in' en coute beaucoup de vous 3 
quitter dans 1' etat ou vous £tes. 

33. C'est un bonnfite homme j c'est 
un fripon. 

34. Iiesthoun£te. II est fripon. Elle 
est bonne et sage. 

35. C'est votre pere qui vous donna 
ce diamant ? 

36. Est-ce eux qui firent tant de mal 
dans le village ? 

37. Ce fut eux qui coup&rent les 
arbres et mirent le feu aux 
maisons. 

38. Nob : ce fut elle qui ordonna de 
. le faire. 

39. Je ne suis pas sur que ce soit elle 
qui ait donne cet ordre. 

40. 11 y a quarante ans que mon 
oncle est mort. 

41. II y a plus de vingtans que je 
demeure ici. 

42. De cette place a celle-la il y a 
dix sept milles. 



biller ; faites ce qu'il vous faut 43. Combien y-a-t-il d' ici au soin- 



faire. 

20. Tout ce qu* il y a de respectable 

dans le village en a bonne id6e. 

21. J' ai besoin d' amis qui m' aident 

dans une si grande entreprise. 

22. Pour Clever de bon b£tail et r6- 

colter de bon b!6, il faut avoir 
de bonne terre. 

23. Beaucoup dc fumier et une 

bonne culture sont n^cessaires 
pour produire de bon houblon. 

24. II y en avoit vingt; on avoit be- 

soin de la totalite, mais Us 
n'en laisserent que sept. 



met de la montagne ? 

44. Combien serez-vous de temps 
l avant de revenir ? 

45. II a travaille quinze ans a son 

ouvrage. 

46. Combien y-a-t-il de boeufs dans 

le pare ? 

47. Et combien y-en-a-t-il dans 

l'6table ? 

48. Pour sentir comme un p£re et 

une mere, il faut avoir des 
en fans ? 

49. Ne dois-je pas avoir beaucoup 

de patience ? 
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50. Ne doit-il point y avoir eu beau- 

coup iT inconduite quelque 
part ? 

51. Ne doit-elle pas avoir beaucoup 

de biens ? 

52. N* y-a-t-il pas eu un tres-long 



OF THE BXEBCICES. 



debat 



ce soir 



croyez-vous qu* il sera tard 
avant que nous y arrivions ? 
60. II y a quatre milles, et j' ima- 
gine que nous pourrons y ar- 
rivcr a neuf heures. 



53. Y-en-a-t-il jamais eu undeplus 

long:. 

54. II n* y a que cela qui ne soit pas 

utile. 

55. Je vous prie de ne pas venir; 

j 'en tends, si vous ne trouvez 
pas de voiture. 

56. Y-a-t-il des vignes dans ce pays ? 

57. Nou : il n'y en a point que je 

sache. Comment ! II n* y en 
a aucune ? 

58. C'est le plus beau pays qu' on ait 

jamais vu j mais le climat est 
mauvais. 

59. Quelle distance croyez-vous qu'il 

y ait d' ici a sa maison ? et 

EXERCISE XIII. 

1. La tour a quatre cent quarante 

pieds de hauteur. 

2. Votre chambre a vingt pieds de 

longueur et dix de largeur. 

3. Un champ carre et une grande 

barriere. 

4. Un homme impertinent, fou et 

paresseux. 

5. Un jeune et beau bceuf, et un 

joli petit chieu. 

6. II est beaucoup plus vieux 

qu'elle. 

7. Vous n' £tes pas aussi grand que 

lui de beaucoup. 

8. lis ontplus de six milles acres de 

terre. 

9. C'est un tres-mauvais chapeau, 

le plus mauvais que j' ai eu de 
ma vie. 

10. Ce jour vant mieux que celui 

d'hier : mais encore est-il froid 
et assez mauvais. 

11. C'est la plus mauvaise route que 

j' aic jamais vue. % 

12. C est le plus grand vaurien qui 

existe sur la terre. 

13. Avez-vous beaucoup de bouteilles 

de vin dans votre cave ? 

14. Donnez-lui un peu de vin et 

quelques grapes de raisin. 



61. Fera-t-il nuit avant que 
puissions y arriver ? Non : car 
il fait m am tenant jour jusqu' a 
plus de neuf heures. 

62. II fait tres-crote depuis la der- 
niere pluie, et 1' on diroit qu'ii 
doit pleuvoir encore avant de- 
main au soir. 

63. 11 a fait un tres-beau temps au- 
jourd* hui. 

64. Croyez-vous cela? y-a-t-il quel- 
qu* un qui le croie ? y-a-t-il 
quclqu' un d* eux qui ne m£- 
prise celui qui le dit ? 

65. Celui-la nc doit il done pas £tre 
un miserable qui feint de croire 
que cela soit vrai ? , 



15. Je n'ai pas beaucoup d' huile, 
mais j' ai beaucoup d' olives. 

16. N* a-t-il pas beaucoup de che- 
vaux, et une grande quantity 
de foin. 

17; Donnez-moi quelques noix, et 
apportez-moi un peu de ce 
sucre. 

18. 11 est aussi zele* pour une mau- 
vaise cause que pour une bonne. 

19. Soixante mille livres sterling 
pour une terre et les meubies. 

20. Mil huit cent vingt quatre. 

21. Londres, le 4 Juin, mil huit 
cent vingt quatre. 

22. George quatre et Louis dix -huit 
regnent pre'sentement. 

23. J'aime mieux unennemi declare* 
qu'un enneroi secret. 

24. Vous 6tes indigne de tout hon- 
ncur et de toute distinction. 

25. II fut transports de joie en la 
voyant arriver. 

26. lis ne me>iteut point de reproche 
a cet cgard. 



27. 11 est propre a toute espece 
d'affaires. 

28. II n' y a pas de mal qu» ils ne 
f assent. 

29* Votre negligence nous expose a 
des poursuites judiciaires. 
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30. C est un hotnme tres-estim£ 

dans ce pays. 

31. C' estune Fraucoisc ; c' est une 

Augloise ; c' est une Ameri- 
caine. 

32. Un chapeau Francois, un habit 

Anglois, un Soulier Aniericain. 

33. Un chapeau noir, un habit bleu, 

ties souliers blancs. 

34. Blanc com me la neige, noir 



com me la cheminee, lourd 
comme du plonib. 

35. Vous eles plus grand que lui de 

deux pouces. 

36. Je nc crois pas qu' il soit aussi 

grand qu* elle. 

37. Ce sontles plus medians cle tout* 

1* espece numaine. 

38. C estdctoutes les actions la plus 

injuste et la plus abominable. 



EXERCISE XIV. 



1. Nous voyons des choses telles 

que celles-la tous les jours. 

2. Ni les menaces ui 1' argent ne 

leferont cesser des' enplaiudre. 

3. Les charpentiers ou les masons 
finiront leur ouvrage deniain. 

4. Lui ou elle payera le dtner et 

le via. 

5. Cefut eux qui dirent qu* elle 

devoit s* en aller. 

6. On n' a pas seulemcnt emporte 

1' avoine et le foin, mais on a 
meme emporte la paille de la 
cour. 

7. Jean, Paul, Etienne, Marie et 

leur mere Icriroutdemain. 

8. Jean, Paul, Etienne, Marie et 

vous ecrirez deraain. 

9. Votre frere et elle ont beaucoup 

lu aujourd'hui. 

10. Mon grand-pere et moi avons 

veyage d' une extremile du 
pays a 1' autre. 

11. Les concombres et les melons 

viennent bien danscette terre. 

12. Le jardinier, aussi bien que ses 

gens, aimeut les fleurs. 

13. Comme le jardiuier me Je dit, il 

s' en falloit de beaucoup qu' il 
fut bou. 

14. La piece de terre ou etoient 

plantes les arbustes. , 

15. La haieoucroissoientlesepines. 

16. Les plantations que mon grand - 

pere fit. 

•17. La maison qu* habitent le frere 

et la soEur. 
18. Lepanieroul'on a mis les fleurs. 



23. Persoune ue peut les tromper. 

24. Leineilleur inoyeii esttoujours 
de leur dire la veYite\ 

25. 11 hait le peuple, et il en dit 
toujours du mal. 

26. Je vous donuerai une livre ster- 
ling, dit-il, si vous me diles la 
vent*;. 

27. Ah ! dirent-ils, nous vous avons 
done attrape. 

28. Non, repondis-je, vous ne 
m'avez point attrape. 

29. Eh bien ! leur dit-il, n' enparlez 
plus. 

30. Partez aussitot que vou3 le 
pourrez, je vous en prie. 

31. Nous sommes, elle et moi, les 
propriltaires de ce bois. 

32. lis desirent leur ecrire. 

33. Le treffle et le sainfoin viennent 
bien dans ce terrein. 

34. lis sont excel lens pour toute 
espece de bestiaux. 

35. Les n a vets ou les bette-raves 
sont bons pour les vaches en 
hiver. 

36. On ne vend dans la ville ni 
paille ni foin. 

37. La plus grande partie du momle 
fait de m&me. 

38. Une grande partie de ses amis le 
quitterent. 

39. Les plantes curteuses que m f a 
donn£ mon ami. 

40. Le peintre qu'a envoye" masceur. 

41. Le peintre qui aenvoy£masi£ur. 

42. L' imprimeur que le peuple 
aime tant. 

19. Le count* a tenu seance depuis 43. L* imprimeur qui aime tant le 



un mois. 



peuple. 



20. lis n' auront pas ftnide deux moi 9. 44. Je pi ante de lalaitueetdu ceMeri. 

21 . Le peuple a £te fort tranquille. 45. Donnez-moi un peu del' un et de 

22. lis ont £t£ extrfimement bien V autre, s' il vous plait. 

trails. I 
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i« Le guide qui conduisoit l'obser- 
vateur duquel je tiens la de- 
scription, lui rapport a que, 
quelque temps avaut la guerre 
qui se term in a par la paix de 
Ryswick, ayant menc* les.AUe- 
mands a cet endroit, ils ie trou- 
verent couvert dc neige. 

2. Le palais 6toit un temple d£die 

aux divinitestut&aircs. 11 £toit 
de forme oblongue , et avoi t huit 
colonnes le long de chacun de 
6es c6t£s, et quatre de face 2k. 
chaqueextr^mite: cequifaisoit 
vingt quatre de eompte fait, 
dout huit subsistrrcnt jusqu'au 
moment ou on les abattit pour 
agrandir lc chateau. 

3. La fontaine qu'on nommc d'Au- 

dere, jette une si grandc quan- 
tity d'eau qu'elle forme un 
ruisseau tres- utile aux tanncurs 
qui demeurent dans les faux- 
bourgs. 

4. Etudiez-vous bien etnc n^gligez- 

vous aucune partie de votre 
devoir ? 

5. Apres qu'il aura acheve dc con- 



OF THE EXERCISES. 

EXERCISE XV. 



struire sa malson, il ira a la 
campagne. 

6. Quaud elle ira a la ville, elle y 

trouvera ' un grand nombre 
d'amisqui serontbien-aises de 
la voir. 

7. Tout cc qu'on peut faire pour 
lui, on le doit faire. 

8. 11 a 6te* fori maltraite* par ceux 

qui lui devoient beaucoup. 

9. Elle etoit tres-malade et souf- 

froit excessivement. Ils firent 
tout ce qu' ils purent pour 
la soulagcr. 

10. II a ete a I'eglise. 

11. Elle tombadu hautdcla maison. 

12. lis s'en allerent Tan passe. 

13. Nous n'avous pas M voir la co- 

medie. 

14. 11 fut se coucher, a dix heures, 

hier au soir. 

15. 11 s'etoit couche" de meilleure 

heure. 

16. Ils se lcvent de bon matin. 

17. Nous nous levions, tous les 

jours, a quatre heures. 

18. Vous devriez vous lever de meil- 
leure heure que vousne lefaites. 



EXERCISE XVI. 



1. Elle n* est point assez riclie pour 

vivre saus travailler. 

2. II fit ccla pour provoquer ses 

freres ct ses sceurs. 

3. lis seront trop sages pour em- 

p£cher qu' on ne cultive la 
terre. 

4. Que me>ite-t-il pour avoir livre* 

son pays par trahison a son 
plus mortcl ennemi ? 

5. Des milliers d' avanturiers ont 

fait leur fortune en venant ici. 

6. II est peu sage dc faire b&tir une 

maison dans cette tcrre sterile. 

7. Etudiez sans ceise si vous £tes 
en bonne sante*. 

8. Donnez aux pauvres plutot que 

de les de>ouiller. 

9. Elle fait une tres-jolie figure 

malgre* le peu de moyens qu* 
celle a. 

10. C'est a vous a leur parlcr d'une 
affaire qui vous conceroe. 

41. II est tres juste que vous prenicz 
des mesures emcaccs pour le 
punir. 



12. II est excessivement addone au 

vice honteux du jeu. 

13. Je suis las de vivre ici et de ne 

ricn faire. 

14. Allez dire a mon bailli de venir 

me trouver aussitAt qu'il le 
pourra. 

15. Allez vous informer de notre 

voisin qui etoit si maladc 
l'autrc jour. 

16. Ils se rejouissent beaucoup de 
votre victoire sur vos ennemis. 

17. En all ant a Londres vous gag- 

nerez beaucoup. 

18. En prcnant soin de vos affaires, 

vous vous rendrez hcureux, 
vous et vos parens. 

19. Jc desire de tout mon cceur que 

vous le fassiez. 

20. Je ne sais rien de plus hcureux 

que cela. 

21. II vaut mieux pour une nation 

d'etre detruite que d'etre gou- 
vern£e par des me'ehans. 

22. 11 valoit mieux pmir lui monter 

a eheval que d'aller en carrosse. 
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23. II importe beaucoup quMls se 

declarent formellement. 

24. Je dc crois pas qu' il fasse beau 

temps dcmaiti. 

25. Si le beau temps commence et 
l continue quelque temps. 

26. C est le plus grand coquin qui 

soit au monde. 

27. Sa venue en Angleterre lui a 
sauve la vie. 

28. II est tres-agr6able d'aller en 

France pendant 1* etc". 

29. Faucher ou moissonner est un 

ouvrage penible. 

30. II ne vous sied point d' etre si 

delicat sur cet article. 

31. Quoi qu'ils puisscnt dire la-des- 

sus, c'estune mauvaisc affaire. 

32. Je ue connois rien qui irrite plus 
que cela. 

33. Pcu de choses sont plus desho- 

norantes que le mensonge. 

34. Boire a 1' excfcs rend un homme 

meprisablc. 

35. Manger, boire, et dormir, sont 

ties choses n6cessaires. 
3G. Je suis fort fachc que votre frere 
ne soit pas venu. 

37. Pourquoi ne viendroit-il pas la 

semaine prochaine ? 

38. II paroit qu'ils sont partis de 

tres -l>onne-beure. 

39. Est-il bien certain que la ville 

soit prise. 

40. II est bien certain que la ville 

est prise. 

41. II est clair comme le jour que 

le mal arrivera. 

42. II n' est pas tout-a-fait clair que 

le mal arrivera. 

43. II etoit evident qu' il ne pouvoit 

se de7endrc lui-meme. 

44. |1 n' etoit pas certain qu'il ne 

put se d<*fendrc lui-mdme. 

45. II me semble que vous avez tort. 

46. II semble qu'il a tort. 

47. II n'est pas juste, il n'est pas 

bonn£tc, qu' il fasse cela. 

48. Croyez-vous qu' ils viendront Sa- 

medi procbain ? 

49. Plut-a-Dieuqu'il se portat bien ! 

50. Si vous perdiez votre fortune il. 

vous faudroit partir. 

51. Dieului accorde de recouvrer sa 

sante ! 

59* Vous dites qu' ellc recouvrera sa 

*ante: ; Dm ie lui accorde ! 



[Letter 

53. J* esperc qu' elle ne mourra pas j 

Dieu Ten preserve ! 

54. A Dieu ne plaise que je fasse 

une telle chose 1 

55. Quoi! devous-nous leur pardon- 

ner pour cela? 

56. Que voulez-vous que je fasse ? 

57. Je veux que vous vous leyiez de 

bonne heure, et que vous sOyez 
industrieux. 

58. J'ai besoin d'unc bonne scie, 
pensez-vous que j'entrouveune? 

59. Je ne pense pas que vous en 

trouviez une dans ce village. 

60. Je ne doute point que vous u' en 

trouviez une a la ville. 

61. Ils doivcnt are bien industrieux 

s'ils le supprimeut. 

62. J'avoue que je ne doute point de 

cela. 

63. Je doute qu'il le fasse. 

64. Je doute qu'il ne le fasse pas. 

65. Je ne crois point qu'ellc vicnuc. 

la semaine prochaine. 

66. Le mal vient de ce qu' il leur a 

parle. 

67. Leur babillage a mis leur maitre 

en colere. 

68. Le ramage des oiseaux est ravis- 

sant. 

69. Ce que j' aime le plus dans les 

oiseaux c* est leur ramage. 

70. Quoiqu' il vende sa tcrre, il ne 

sera pas mine. 

71. II futtuedansla derniere guerre. 

72. Les tentes ont ete prises par 

1' ennemi. 

73. Les tentes que 1' ennemi a prises. 

74. Quel tentes a-t-il prises ? 

75. 11 a pris toutcs les tentes que 
nous avions. 

76. Je suis surpris que vous V ayez 

fait. 

77. Ils ecrivent dans ma cbambre. 

78. Vous avez perdu votre argent 

pour ne 1' avoir pas demand^. 

79. II est trfes-indecent de se conduire 

de la sorte. . 

80. M on perc cberche une grande et 

belle ferme. 

81. Ils sont tr£s en colere que vous 

ayez pu le faire. 

82. Ils insistent absolument qu' elle 

ne reste pas plus long-temps. 

83. Nous fumes tous tres-surpris. 

84. II y a quatre hommes qui plau- 

tent des a/bres. 
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85. Je vois les llvriers qui courent 

apres le lievre. 

86. Apportez-nous du cafe* qui soil 

bon et chaud. 

87. Ayons un gigot de mouton gros 

et gras. 

88. Je suis loin de dire ou de penser 

qu' elle raourra. 

89. Le void qui vient pour s' informer 

comment vous vous portez. 

90. Voici mon fouet : voici le vdtre : 

voila lc leur. 



OF THE EXERCISES. 



91. Supposez-vou9 que je vous don- 

ncrai ma maisqp toute rneu- 
bl£e pour rien ? 

92. Le bl6 ft* est vendu dans le mar- 

che\ 

93. Les pommes lui furent vendues. 

94. Les boeufs furent vendus la se- 

maine pass£e. 

95. Les vaches ont etc* vendues cette 

semaine. 



EXERCISE XVII. 



h 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

'. 9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 



Maintenant, je vais vous donner 
le dix-scptieme exercice. 

Sera-t-il long ou sera-t-il court ? 

Si je trouvois votre fils, je l'cn- 
verrois a la maison. 

II feroit promptement fortune 
s'il pouvoit exploiter les mines. 

Feriez-vous promptement for- 
tune si vous les potiviez ex- 
ploiter sous peu de temps ? 

Je ne peux monter ce mauvais 
cheval sans m'exposer a me 
rompre le cou. 

Elle et vous pourriez prendre 
cette liberty ; mais elle ue le 
pourroit pas. 

Elle ne doit pas le faire sous 
quelquc rapport que ce soit. 

Vous devez lui donner cette 
ferme. 

S'il pouvoit le leur donner il le 
feroit. 

II s'en ira d'ici et son pere aussi. 
Nous vendrons notre b\6 et notre 

vin, et ils vcndront les leurs. 
lit auront toutce que je ne dois 

point garder. 
Je vcux bieuque vous restiez ici. 
Mais je ne peux vous donner a 

"manger et a boire. 
Cela peut-iletre ? Que me peut- 

il vouloir ? 
Que nous veulent-ils ? 
Est il possible qu'elles veulent 

de notre argent. 
Se peut-il qu il y ait d'aussi m£- 

cbantes gens dans le monde ? 
Ddsiroient-ils voir la villc en 
feu ? 

Voulez-vous avoir des haricots 
ou des pois ? 



22. Jen'ai besoin ni desuns ni des 

autres. 

23. Que voulez-vous done avoir ? 

24. Aura-t-elle des lleurs ? 

25. Veut-ellc avoir de celles que j'ai 

seniles. 

26. Pl&t-a-Dieu qu'ils se levasscnt 

matin ! 

27. X Dieu ne plaise que j'aic un tas 

de dormeurs dans ma mai- 
son ! 

82. Quoiqu* il dut m'en coutcr la 
vie. 

29. Ne pouvoit-il pas lui demander 

ce qu'elle vouloit dire ? 

30. II cut pu le faire, mais elle eut 

pu lui refuser de r£pondre. 

31. Ne devriez-vous pas le forcer 

de rGpondre ? 

32. Pourroit-on trouver une route 

comparable a celle-la ? 

33. N'y-a-t-il point ici un grand 

nombre de questions ? 

34. Pouvez-vous en trouver plus, 
daus un rafime espace, dans tout 
autre livre ? 

35. Peuvent-ils 6trc en colere contre 

moi ? 

36. Y aura-t-il des ceufs pour sou- 

per ? 

37. Mes yeux s'obscurciront. 

38. Ferai-je un noeud a la ficelle ? 

39. II aura mal au coeur, s'il perd 

sa cause. 

40. Le livre doit £tre compose' de 

centfeuilles. 

41. Vous devriez ceuillir des fleurs. 

42. Ils scront en deuil la semaino 

prochaine. 

43. Son ceil sera bient6t gu£ri, ^ 



m 
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44. Je desire qu'ils viennent 

delai. 

45. II y iroit s'il vouloit. 

46. Qu'ils viennent quand il leur 

pi air a. 

47. II devoit partir pour Paris la 

semaine derniere. 



48. Vous devriez leur dire que 

vous en peusez. 

49. 11 peut arriver qu'ils y aillent. 

50. 11 peut se faire qu'il ne peut 

£crire 

51. Peut-elle venir? Cela se peut. 

52. Vous ne devriea pas le prendre. 



1. Us ne le savent point dans ce 

momcnt-ci. 

2. lis ne runt point a cheval au- 

jourd'hui. 

3. C est la mode maintenant d* al- 

ler a pied. 

4. Je vais le faire tout de suite. 

5. EUc vint hier et le jour d'avant 

aussi. 

6. Autrefois il y avoit des arbres 

dans ce champ. 

7. lis mele dirent auparavant. 

8. II faut que vous vcuiez ici de- 

main. 

9. Je vous prie dem* ecrirebient6t. 

10. Je mange sonvent des cerises et 

des pommes. 

11. lis finiwnt bientdt leur ouvragc. 

12. Nous ecrirons tie main ou le jour 

d' apres. 

13. II ira voir son pere avant peu. 

14. L* affaire sera terminer la sc- 

maine-prochainc. 

15. OU ont-ils <*te* pendant tout ce 

temps ? 



EXERCISE XVIII. 



17. Donnez leur a manger de temps 

en temps. 

18. D' ou vicnt tout ce mondc ? 

19. Pourquoi viennent-ils tous ici ? 

20. Qui lesporte a prendre ce chemin? 

21. 11 leur seroit plus facile d' aller 

par la. 

22. lis partent d'ici, chaque jour, a 

une heure. 

23. Quand vous inonterez en haut, 

restez-y. 

24. On ne peut le trouvcr nulle part. 

25. II y a trop d'eau dans votre vin. 
26*. Pcut-£tre le verrez-vous tautot ? 

27. lis le disent en plaisantant, uiais 

ce n' est que trop vrai. 

28. lis dcrivent et lisent sans cestc. 

29. On la pritde force. 

30. Cela est bienmtfchantde leur part 

31. Vous parlez a tort et a travers. 

32. Combien de fois y avez vous 6t& ? 

33. Combien y-a-t-il pour aller au 

champ de ble* ? 

34. Je saisbien ce que vous voulez 

dire. 



EXERCISE XIX. 



1. Avez -vous pense a V affaire dont 

je vous at parle ? 

2. Oui ; mais je ne sais que faire a 

ce sujet. 

3- A qui ce livre apparlient-il ?— 
C'est celui de Jean ou de sa 
sceur. 



4. II faut que la maison soit batie 
d' ici a NoCl. 

5. lis combatircnt a la bayonnette 
et a T ep£e. 

6*. Vous jouissez de vos richesscs. 

7. lis vivent proche da votre mai- 
son de campagne. 

8. Vous devez obeir a votre matt re. 

EXERCISE XX. 



1. Que vous le fassiez ou non, je 

viendrai. 

2. Un grand bat i in en t ou de bri- 

ques ou de pierres. 

3. Ou par a,tnour, ou par crainte, il 

les loua. 

4. S'ils mouroient, que devieu- 

drions-nous ? 

5. S'ils y conseutent, que direz- 

vous ? 



6. Quand vous 6crirez, faites-le 

moi savoir. 

7. Quand ils viendront, ils resteront 

long-temps. 

8. Si vous d^sirez partir, et venez 

ici a temps. 

9. S* ils desirent l'avoir et veulent 

le payer. 

10. S' il donnoit mime toute sa for- 
tune. 



THE END. 



B. Benslei/, JMt-court, Fleet-street. 
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